Foreign-Aid Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 


the foreign-aid bill for 1961 (S. 1983) is 


a matter of legislation now requiring the 
attention of Members of the Senate. In 
this connection, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD an editorial entitled Congress 
Should Keep Control Over Foreign-Aid 
Spending,” which appeared in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post of July 21, 1961. 
There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


as follows: : 
CONGRESS SHOULD KEEP CONTROL OVER 
FOREIGN AID SPENDING 


People can argue ad infinitum about the 
number of billions which the American tax- 
payer should be willing to contribute to the 
“economic development of less-developed 
countries and areas, with emphasis upon as- 
sisting the development of human re- 
sources.” Doubtless there are humanitari- 
an reasons for many of these activities, al- 
though their relation to American interest 
and security seems difficult to establish. 

The Act for International Development 
(Senate bill 1983 sets no overall price tag 
on foreign aid beyond the $8,800 million in 
loans over 5 years, plus some $1,700 million 
in grants to be made available in fiscal year 
1962. However, the bill gives the President 
such wide authority to tap other programs 
and resources, including military and stra- 
tegic stockpiles, that the total could be far 
greater. An estimated total outlay of $10,- 
529 million over the next 5 years, not in- 
cluding $1,885 million in military aid plus 
“such sums as may be n to imple- 
ment the act, is probably close to reality. 

Whatever the total, it is an amount which 
caused Arthur Krock of the New York Times 
to report widespread fear that “without new 
and more painful price inflation the econ- 
omy cannot furnish $7,300 million more for 
foreign aid and also finance the welfare 
measures urged by the President.” Further- 


more, it is curious that such a measure 


should be urged by the same administra- 


tion that wants to impose new taxes on 


corporations that set up plants in other 
countries—genuine foreign aid as opposed to 
giveaways. 


However, the central objection to this. 


bill is the method designed to get the 
money without troubling Congress to ap- 
propriate it in the traditional way. This 


foreign-aid bill contemplates back-door 
spending” on an unprecedented scale, a 


practice which Representative CLARENCE 
CANNON, Missouri Democrat, has described 
as reprehensible. The annual appropriation 


system, which has taken care of vastly ex- 


panding Government activities, including 
two major wars, an expensive police action 
and billions in foreign aid, is not considered 
adequate to finance the social development 


of Africans, Asians and Polynesians. So 


Congress is asked to authorize the President 


Appendix 


to make loans for projects in unspecified 
areas of up to $900 million in 1962 and 


- $1,600 million for each of 4 years thereafter 


and to get the money for this purpose by 
borrowing from the Treasury—in other 
words putting the whole thing on the cuff 
and outside the regular appropriation proc- 
ess. The bill grabs $300 million a year from 
repayments to the Treasury, which would 
in normal circumstances go to reduce the 
national debt or even to relieve the taxpayer. 

In attempting to defend back-door spend- 
ing, the State Department points to other 
programs which have been financed by this 
inflationary method and adds that it is nec- 
essary in “helping the aid agency to admin- 
ister a long-range development program.” 
This is not an impressive argument. The 
U.S. Congress constantly appropriates money 
for domestic long-term projects, and the 
military departments receive their money 
through the usual appropriation process. 
Why should the bureaucrats in charge of a 
speculative foreign-aid program be an ex- 
ception to this prudent practice? 

In addition to the loans, which are to be 
handed out through the back door, and the 
grants for which Congress is graciously per- 
mitted to appropriate the money, the ad- 
ministrators of this act have access to an 
undertermined amount by tapping other 
agencies and resources. About $6,100 mil- 
lion remains unexpended from previous as- 
sistance programs, including $2,400 million 
for military aid. 

The bill is also questionable because of 
many grants of power to the President seem- 
ingly out of proportion to the objects of the 
bill. For example, the administrator is re- 
quired to make all facts and figures available 
to the General Accounting Office—unless 
deterred by “a certification by the President 
that he has forbidden the furnishing thereof 
pursuant to such request and his reason 
therefor.” Thus it would seem that there 
need be no accounting to Congress of the way 
vast sums are spent if. the President is will- 
ing to state why the information should be 
withheld. However, similar clauses have 
appeared in earlier foreign-aid bills. 


It is hard to believe that any Congress 


worth its weight in Federal judgeships would 


surrender the power of the purse, carefully 
reserved to Congress in the Constitution. To 
do so for no more critical emergency than 
the doling out of funds to less-developed 
countries, however promising, could set a 
precedent for more bypassing of Congress 


for all kinds of projects. 


The Rule of Law and the Impending Com- 
munist Crisis in British Guiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1961 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Bren- 
dan F. Brown, a member of the faculty 
of the Law School of Loyola University 


of the South, has recently delivered an 
address entitled “The Rule of Law and 


the Impending Communist Crisis in Brit- 
ish Guiana.” 
Dr. Brown has done a tremendous 

amount of research with respect to com- 
munism in British Guiana. His address 
should be of interest to all Members of 
Congress. I include it herewith: 

THE RULE or LAW AND THE IMPENDING CoM- 

MUNIST CRISIS IN BRITISH GUIANA 


Mr. Harry B. Fonde, president of the Mo- 
bile chapter of the Federal Bar Association, 
and Mr. Keith Bruner, president of the New 
Orleans chapter, and charter members of 
the Mobile chapter of the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation, I am very happy and privileged to 
be here tonight in my capacity of national 
vice president of the Federal Bar Association, 
fifth district, to present the charter, author- 
ized by the national council, for the estab- 
lishment of a chapter in Mobile, Ala. I con- 
gratulate all of you for the vision and initia- 
tive which gave birth to this chapter. I espe- 
cially commend Mr. Bruce Key for his fine 
work in the formation of the chapter. 

Your president, Mr. Fonde, has kindly | 


asked me to address you this evening. I have 


chosen a subject which relates to the im- 
plementation of the rule of law, that order 


cot right and wrong which is discovered by 


reason alone, and which is the vitalizing force 
of every just legal system. This imple- 
mentation involves the use of authority and 
its relation to freedom. 2 


BRITISH GUIANA HAS BEEN THREATENED BY 
COMMUNISM SINCE 1953 


Last February, I spent an unexpected 34, 
days in Georgetown, British Guiana, follow- 
ing presentation of a paper at the 12th Con- 
ference of the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion, held in Bogota, Colombia. I was urged 
to visit Georgetown by Dr. James Persaud, 
long an influential member of the commu- 
nity, my former student at the Catholic 
University of America, and, for more than 
20 years, my godson. I had not seen him 
since 1957, when he flew to London to be 
with me at the historic convention of the 
Anglo-American bar, though we had cor- 
responded regularly. What I saw and heard 
concerning the Communist menace there 
came as a complete surprise, and led to my 
determination to acquaint my fellow coun- 
trymen with the grave probability of the 
communization of British Guiana within the 
near future unless this is prevented by the 
transitional continuation of adequate British 
political authority and the implementation 
of a constructive policy by the United States 
of America. 

British Guiana was recaptured from the 
Dutch in 1803. It has been a British colony 
since 1814. It is strategically located with 
regard to other South American areas which 
are infected by communism. Located in 
northeastern South America, it lies between 
Venezuela on the west, Brazil on the south- 
west and south, Surinam on the east, and 
the Atlantic Ocean on the northeast. It is 
not far from Cuba, where Castro has achieved 
an incredible breakthrough of our tradi- 
tional policy of keeping the Americas free 
from the penetration of antidemocratic in- 
fluences. Dr. Cheddi Bharat Jagan, leader 
of the People’s Progressive Party, and pres- 
ently minister of trade and industry in. 
British Guiana, has visited Castro within 
recent months, and hailed him as a great 
liberator. Following the example of Castro 
in Cuba, Jagan will put British Guiana into 
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the Soviet orbit, if he can. Like Cuba, so 
also British Guiana is a gateway to the 
United States. It is part of the soft under- 
belly of our country. 

Communism has threated British Guiana 
since 1953, but especially since the Castro 
revolution. Recent governmental seizure of 
more than 50 denominational schools, so as 
to vest control of education in the state, is 
typical preliminary Communist technique. 
It is the latest significant evidence of the 
Communist purpose of the People’s Progres- 
sive Party. During the past 4 years, Jagan 
has appointed Communists to official posi- 
tions. 

In August 1961 the political crisis will 
reach a new peak of danger when the re- 
vised constitution will become effective, and 
the general elections, which occur every 4 
years, will take place. This constitution will 
allow British Guiana internal independence, 
and there is the grave prospect that Jagan 
and his People’s Progressive Party will be re- 
turned to power. The crisis has been pre- 
cipitated, like those in Africa and Asia, by 
the failure of colonialism and the blind spot 
of the free world which has prevented it 
from countering the international revolu- 
tion of atheistic communism by a construc- 
tive, aggressive, cooperative plan, worldwide 
in scope, based on moral capitalism, with 
secret and original techniques, limited only 
by the inhibitions of the basic morality of 
the Western World. 

The dramatic and unbelievable origin of 
communism in British Guiana must be 
linked with the equally bizarre and fantastic 
story of the marriage of Cheddi Jagan, his 
indoctrination in Marxist ideology by his 
wife, and his subsequent failure to shake off 
the effects of her early indoctrination. The 
incredible story goes back to the late thirties 
when Jagan, an East Indian, racially, chose 
the United States rather than Britain for his 
higher education. He obtained the degree of 
doctor of dental surgery at Northwestern 
University in Chicago, and later a degree in 
sociology at a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation college. 

Jagan met his wife while he was a student 
at Northwestern. She was a nurse and a 
member of the Young Communist League. 
When he returned to British Guiana in 1943 

to establish himself in a dental practice, he 
at once joined her in intense political activi- 
ty, which they have continued ever since. 
She exerts wide influence among certain sec- 
tions of the East Indian population which 
comprises about 48 percent of the approxi- 
mately 580,000 persons, inhabiting British 
Guiana. 

Without question, Cheddi Jagan is and 
will continue to be a great political force in 
British Guiana. While there, I did not have 
occasion to meet him or his wife, but I did 
have the pleasure of meeting and dining with 
his brother, a most likeable and personable 
young man, at a semiofficial dinner. Like his 
brother, he is also a dentist. As I talked with 
him, but not about politics, I thought how 
sad it was that Cheddi had come under the 
ideological influence of his wife, Janet, and 
how pathetic it was that she had become the 
pawn of the international Communist con- 
spiracy, prompted no doubt by misguided 
humanitarian motives. 

To understand communism in British 
Guiana, therefore, it is necessary to look for 
the woman—cherchez la femme. She is the 
driving force behind Cheddi Jagan. She will 
never be satisfied until British Guiana has 
become part of the Communist world. 

What is the evidence to show that British 
Guiana has been threatened by communism 
since 1953? In that year, British Guiana re- 
- celved a new Constitution, granting limited 
self-government. But in October of that 
year, the British called in troops and sus- 
pended the Constitution to prevent a Com- 
munist coup by the People’s Progressive 
Party, which Dr. Jagan and his wife had 
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formed in 1950. An interim government of 


nominated members began to function in 


December 1953. 

Leaders of the People’s Progressive Party 
had Marxist ideas and had attended Com- 
munist-front meetings in various parts of 
the world. The judgment of the British 
Labour Party in 1953 has been vindicated by 
what followed the Castro revolution in 1960 
and 1961. Clement Atlee, former Prime 
Minister and prominent in the Labour Party, 
correctly appraised the situation when he 
concluded that the Guianese political leaders 
“were either Communists or Communist 
dupes.” (Tomasek, Robert D., “British 
Guiana: A Case Study of British Colonial 
Policy.“ 74 Political Science Quarterly 393 at 
p. 403, No. 3, Sept. 1959.) The Labour Party 
was correct in 1953 when “in early November 
the National Executive Committee advised its 
local branches not to provide a platform for 
Jagan and the other leaders.” (Tomasek, 
p. 403.) It is significant that the pro-Com- 
munist Guatemalan Congress passed a re- 
solution which condemned “the aggression 
of British Guiana by imperialistic English 
troops.” (Tomasek, p. 404.) It called on 
the Pariiaments of Latin America to express 
their indignation. 

In his book, “Forbidden Freedom,” at pp. 
56 and 57, which Jagan published in the 
United States in 1954, he admitted making 
the following statement on March 10, 1953, 
as a protest against the subversive literature 
bill: 

“In Kenya, the Africans are not only 
killing white men who take their land, but 
are killing their own people who turn 
stooges, and that may be done to stooges 
(here) who are fighting the cause of the 
Government and not the people.” 

In that book, at pages 57 and 58, Jagan 
also admits that the Guianese Minister of 
Labour made the following statement on 
September 24, 1953, though he glosses it over 
as political rhetoric: 

“They say they are going to take away 
the Constitution from us, but I would like 
them to know that when they attempt that, 
Her Gracious Majesty will not only hear the 
explosion of the atomic bomb in the hinter- 
land of Australia; but she will hear it in 
the mudlands of British Guiana, for we 
intend to fight to the end. I would like not 
to discuss our plans for the intended action 
which we will take, but will keep it a secret 
until it becomes necessary to put it into 
operation.“ 

This statement connects with the charge 
made in the British white paper that there 
was a well-developed cell system organized 
by the People’s Progressive Party with a 
hard core of some 400 or 500 party members 
who are ready to do violence. * * * ” 


(Jagan, p. 59) The British charges of Com- 


munist domination of the People’s Progres- 
sive Party were corroborated in 1955 by the 
action of Mr. Forbes Burnham, a political 
leader of great stature and former People’s 
Progressive Party chairman, who split with 
Jagan over the Communist issue and as- 
sumed the leadership of the People’s Na- 
tional Congress, an opposition party. While 
Burnham, a Negro, has always remained 
anticolonial, with a personal dislike for Bri- 
tain, largely because of the color discrimina- 
tion which he experienced while a law 
student at the University of London, Guiana 
scholar of 1942, he was convinced that the 
Communist issue had dwarfed the impor- 
tance of the national struggle. 

But Burnham was not able to stop the 
People’s Progressiye Party, in the elections of 
1957, from obtaining nine seats to his three, 


with two scattered seats. The bulk of the 


African vote went to Burnham in the 1957 
elections. Thirty-five percent of the popu- 
lation is of African descent. Since 1957, 
the People’s Progressive Party has been Com- 


munist-led, though the bulk of its support 


is gained on racial (East Indian) and not 


August 


ideological grounds. The political crisis in 
British Guiana will reach an unprecedented 
peak of danger with the taking effect of the 


new constitution and the general elections 


of August 1961. 

The new constitution resulted from a 
series of conferences in London, in the 
spring of 1960, between the British colonial 
Officials and eight representatives of politi- 
cal organizations from the colony, in addi- 
tion to Dr. Jagan and Mr. Burnham. It will 
provide a greater degree of self-government 
than now exists. At the London conference 
on constitutional development, Iain Macleod 
British Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
“announced that the British Government 
had accepted the principle of independence 
for the colony * * * and indicated that 
British Guiana was likely to attain its inde- 
pendence within 2 years of the 1961 gen- 
eral election.” Britannica. Book of the 
Year, 1961, British Guiana, p. 121.) 


The present elected unicameral legislature | 


will be replaced with a 4-year bicameral 
elected legislative body of 35, and a nomi- 
nated senate of 13. The Governor will no 
longer have full executive control, with the 
Council of Ministers acting only in an advi- 
sory capacity. Rather executive powers will 
be vested in a Cabinet headed by a Prime 
Minister and a maximum of nine other 
Ministers including an Attorney General. 
Though appointments in the police will be 
on recommendation by a Police Service 
Commission, a Minister will have police in 
his portfolio. Foreign affairs and defense 
will continue to be handled by the British. 
The power of the Government of the United 
Kingdom to legislate for British Guiana by 
order in council under the British Guiana 
Act of 1928 will be retained in the new 
constitution. 

Jagan is completely dissatisfied with the 
new constitution to the extent that he will 
use all means to achieve independence even 
“if it means raising hell” (the New York 
Times, Friday, Apr. 1, 1960, 6C, p. 6, col- 
umn 65, “Guiana’s Charter Effective in 
1961”). He has been quoted by Sokolsky, 
the columnist, as saying: We have friends 
with rockets, guns and gold,” meaning that 
Soviet Russia will support him. After the 
London conference, he left for home by way 
of the United Nations, Venezuela, and Cuba. 

The impending political crisis is being pre- 
cipitated by the prospect of a political vic- 
tory in August 1961 by Jagan’s People’s Pro- 
gressive Party which will contest as many as 
35 seats with two anticommunistic political 
parties, i.e. Brunham’s People’s National 
Congress and D’Aguiar’s United Force. A 
coalition of the two anticommunistic parties 
would insure Jagan’s defeat, but this is not 
possible. 

The U.F. was formed in 1960 after Mr. 
Peter D' Aguilar, one of the country’s most 
successful businessmen and known every- 
where as a man of public integrity.“ failed to 
induce the leaders of People's National Con- 
gress to broaden its foundation, especially its 
racial basis which has become heavily Afri- 
can, and to strengthen its administrative po- 
tential so as to make it a truly national 
party. He has included members of all ra- 
cial groups on his executive committee. 
From my long talk with him last February, 
I know he is making heroic efforts to break 
through the barriers of race by offering a 
policy that will defeat communism, integrate 
the peoples of British Guiana into a har- 
monious whole, and provide an economic 
program that will solve the unemployment 
problem (a staggering 20 percent of the 
working population).” 

Mr. Antony Tasker, Bookers public rela- 
tions director in British Guiana, and Mr. 
Keith Tisshaw, speaking for the Demerara 


Bauxite Co., exhibited an amazing and pa- 


thetic ignorance of the objectives of People’s 
Progressive Party when they wrote that they 


would cooperate and get along with People's 
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Progressive Party if returned to power. 

They are apparently ignorant of what Jagan 

stressed in his book, Forbidden Freedom,” 

at page 29; namely, “We are a Socialist 

Party and nationalization of all major indus- 

tries is our objective.” To a Communist 

government, nationalization means confisca- 
tion without any, or any reasonable, com- 
pensation. 

THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN BRITISH GUIANA LIKE 
THOSE IN AFRICA AND ASIA HAS BEEN PARTLY 
GENERATED BY THE FAILURE OF COLONIALISM 
TO ACHIEVE SOCIAL JUSTICE 


In the early 19th century, Africans were 
imported as slaves to work on the sugar 
plantations. Later, indentured Chinese, East 
Indian, and Portuguese labor was brought 
in after abolition of the slave trade. Immi- 
gration ceased in 1917. As a colony, British 
Guiana was intended by the colonizing coun- 
try as a reservoir for agricultural, mineral, 
and forest resources, and as a purchaser of 
manufactued goods, made outside the colony. 
Typically absentee landlordism was the rue. 

Today almost all the sugar in British 
Guiana is grown on 17 large plantations, 12 
owned by Booker brothers. These vary in 
size from 1,000 to 13,000 acres. The average 
size is 7,000 acres. Approximately one-third 
of the cultivated area of the country, namely, 
about 4 percent of the coastal belt, is de- 
voted to the production of sugar. Wage 
labor is used. : 

Rice is grown on the coastal strip by a 
peasant community of small farmowners or 
tenants. Six acres constitute the average 
holding. Rice production is second only to 
that of sugar in annual cash value. Full use 
has not yet been made of the timber re- 
sources which cover about 86 percent -of 
British Guiana. 

The problem of social justice in British 
Guiana is how best to attract the investment 
of capital, which will be satisfied with a rea- 
sonable interest return, so that the balance 
may be used for higher wages for those 
working in the sugar fields and rice paddies. 
Trade unionism, reasonably fostered by ade- 
quate legislation, can be a key method, 
along with taxation, in producing moral cap- 
italism in British Guiana. It is to be em- 
phasized that neither the capitalistic sys- 
tem nor capitalistic colonialism is per se 
incompatible with socia) justice. They are 
such only when abused. Their abuse has 
been partly responsible for the crises in 
Africa, Asia, and South America including 
British Guiana. But these crises should be 
and should have been met by removal of the 
abuse, not by sudden and unreasonable sur- 
render of political authority by the colonial 
power. | 

Britain has been making steady efforts to 
eliminate conditions which Jagan’s P.P.P. 
has exploited. Obviously, it is difficult to 
attract foreign capital to British Guiana be- 
cause of the precarious political situation. 


But many of the recommendations of the 


International Bank Mission have been im- 
plemented. 
As between British colonialism and Soviet 


imperialism, the moral weight is on the side 


of the former. Despite the many injustices 
perpetrated by British colonialism over the 
centuries, and that of other Western na- 
tions, generally speaking, the right of the 
individual to be free from positive acts of 


the state to make him its creature was ac- 


cepted. Western colonialism never denied 
its responsibility under the natural and 
supernatural laws, as does Communist 
imperialism. 

Communism has made great stridée in 
South America, as well as in other parts of 
the world, because of inadequate emphasis 
has been placed upon the social justice of 
the natural law of right reason, not only by 
positivists, who admit no ethical order of 
ought, but also by those responsible for the 
rule of a supernatural law (ie., the law 
which God directly communicated to man, 
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as understood by Christians, Jews, Hindus, 

Mohammedans, or other theological groups) 

Specifically, the failure of Christian religious 

leaders, whether Catholic or Protestant, to 

correlate the implementation of the objec- 
tive natural law with that of the super- 
natural law resulted from an ignorance of 
such scholastic writings as those of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the 13th century Domini- 
can. Efforts were made to save souls prin- 
cipally from an altogether too narrow and 
abstracted view of the divine law, a view 
which overlooked or disregarded man’s con- 
tinuing conditions and obligations in every- 

day life according to natural law. The di- 

vine law includes elements reached both 

naturally and supernaturally. There was a 

lack of appreciation that the kingdom which 

Christ set up is a supernaturalization of the 

ordinary principles of justice recognizable 

by natural reason. 

CURRENT WORLD CRISES HAVE PRINCIPALLY RE- 
SULTED FROM WRONG ATTITUDES BY THE NA- 
TIONS OF THE FREE WORLD AS TO THE PROPER 
USE OF ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL AUTHORITY 


Why has the Western World in general 
and the United States in particular acquired 
a sort of a guilt complex in the use of politi- 
cal and economic authority? What has be- 
come of the revolutionary spirit and dy- 
namism of the United States in its formative 
period? Has the cry for freedom which gave 
it birth in the 18th century and nourished 
it in the 19th and early 20th ironically be- 
come the source of its destruction? Has the 
cry of Patrick Henry: “Give me liberty or 
give me death,” which actually meant “Give 
me human dignity or give me death,” been 
transformed into a plea for a false freedom 
in the abstract to conserve or not to con- 
serve the intrinsic value of the human per- 


son for his own sake; or a freedom to accept 


or reject those new means which the rea- 
sonable man would regard as indispensable, 
from time to time, for the maximum and 
most efficient advancement of that ultimate 
value? Has the liberty of Patrick Henry be- 
come the freedom to use the instrumental- 
ities of Western democracy to destroy the 
very purpose for which they were created? 

Unfortunately, because of a false concept 
of freedom, the United States, in the past, 
has not made it a condition precedent to 
the acceptance of its assistance that the 
leaders of the country in question carry out 
the natural law principle of social justice 
within, and prevent Communist penetration 
and infiltration from without. Too long 
has the policy of world aid by the United 
States been pitched on the lowly level of 
self-interest, on the theory that we were buy- 


ing friends, or at least strengthening them 


militarily as allies in case of war. It has 
not been projected on the true plane of 
Christian charity, or even international social 
justice. 

Man is entitled to the maximum enjoy- 
ment of happiness and the goods of this 
earth within the limits of the particular 


economy and the ethical inhibitions which 


prevent him from paying an unreasonable 
price for those goods. It is imperative that 
the United States convince the leaders of 
the peoples of the Americas, indeed of the 
free world, by every means allowable by 
right reason, that they must swiftly imple- 
ment this principle. If the masses of a par- 
ticular country are incapable, because of 
intellectual limitations or abject poverty, of 
realizing that the materialistic advances re- 
sulting from communism’ would be obtained 
at too high a price because the cost ulti- 
mately entails the degradation of man for 
the machine and its products and the su- 
premacy of the ideals of the Marxist revolu- 
tion, then their political freedom must be 
temporarily curtailed. But if the leaders of 
a nation limit such freedom in order to 
deny or postpone social justice in the sense 
of a living wage and the constant improve- 
ment of physical conditions for the happi- 
ness of man, then the United States and the 
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other free nations must seek to reeducate 
such leaders or, failing in this, to use their 
economic strength and prestige in a positive 


way so as to promote the cause of natural 


law leaders in the particular community in 
coming to power. This is precisely what So- 


‘viet Russia has done since the close cf World 
War II for the promotion of its own anti- 


natural law ideology. This accounts for its 
amazing success. 

Let there be a worldwide counterrevolu- 
tion against communism to extend the au- 
thority of the natural law so as to make the 
issue of the cold war more intelligible. It, 
is ambiguous to state the issue in terms of 
whether or not a free world or a slave world 


is to survive, because free and slave in this 


connection mean different things to differ- . 
ent men. Actually, the issue is not ad- 
equately joined by this juxtaposition of ad- 
jectives. Rather, the issue is whether hu- 
man beings are to be considered as cattle 
to be better fed, housed, educated, and the 
like by the state for any purpose decided 
upon by those who happen to wield sover- 
eign power, or whether men are to be re- 
garded as beings with an irreducible core 
of moral autonomy to be better fed, housed, 
educated, and the like by the state for their 
own sake. 

There is no issue between atheistic com- 
munism and natural law capitalism as to 
the necessity of producing the optimum 
amount of material progress by the positive 
intervention of state power, domestically, in- 
ternationally, and interspacially. Each ex- 
pects a maximum effort on the part of the 
individual consistent with his capacities. 
Each contemns a laissez-faire attitude passed 
on the premise that sociological planning» 
is unnecessary. 

It is only accidental, however, that 
atheistic communism and natural law 
capitalism often produce similar good social 
effects by identical mechanical processes 
through the assertion of political authority. 
This is so because the causal connection be- 
tween human happiness in its widest 
spiritual connotation and the satisfaction of 
the animal needs of man is not inevitable. 
But the relation between that happiness and 
the realization that in a particular commu- 
nity those needs are being satisfied, within 
the limits of an objective criterion of ration- 
ality, to an extent proportional to its own 
economic and intellectual resources, and to 
the duty of other communities in world 
society to supplement these, as measured by 
the behavior of the reasonable nation, is es- 
sential. Thank you for your wonderful at- 
tention. Good night. 


Naming of Polaris Submarine After 
General Pulaski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral months ago I recommended to the 
Navy that a Polaris submarine be named 
after Gen. Casimer Pulaski, the Polish 
patriot who fought bravely in the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

I now-urge my colleagues to support 
the following resolution which was sent 
to me by Swoboda Society of the Polish 
National Alliance: | 

JULY 22, 1961. 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at a regularly held meeting of the 
Swoboda Lodge No. 509 on Sunday, May 14, 
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1961, to be presented for consideration and 
adoption at the next regular meeting of 
Council No. 53 Polish National Alliance. 

“Whereas a number of Polaris submarines 
are now being constructed for the U.S. Navy; 
and 


“Whereas it is traditional that submarines 


and other major vessels are given appropritae 
and distinguished names; and 

“Whereas Gen. Casimer Pulaski, the great 
Polish patriot and general in the Continental 
Army during the American Revolution led 
the French and American cavalry during the 
seige of Savannah, Ga., and was mortally 
wounded at this siege; and 

“Whereas Americans of Polish ancestry 
will feel justly proud if one of the Polaris 
submarines were to carry the name of one 


of its most distinguished and honored sons 


and heroes: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
meeting that the proper governmental au- 
thorities be petitioned and urged to name a 
Polaris submarine “Gen. Casimer Pulaski’; 

Resolved, That this resolution be presented 
for approval at the next regular meeting of 
Council No. 53, Polish National Alliance, at 
Schenectady, N. V.; 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the presiding officer of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Secretary of Defense, the Polish 
American Congress and the home office of 
the Polish National Alliance. 

P. SZYMANSKI, 
President. 
STANLEY J. BUZANOWSKI, 
Secretary. 


Tribute to Girls State and Girls Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 

American Legion Auxiliary annually 
sponsors a most commendable program 
in youth citizenship training: Girls 
State and Girls Nation. The purpose is 
to give high school students a greater 
understanding of the processes of gov- 
ernment and their approaching citizen- 
ship responsibilities. 

During this week, students chosen for 
unusual ability of leadership will be in 
Washington to attend the national meet- 
ing and to represent their respective 
States. From Wisconsin, we have two 
outstanding individuals: Miss Jacqueline 
Ann Damgaard, of Madison, and Miss 
Fran Marie LeVevre, of Jefferson. 

Representing a constructive, creative 
effort to imbue in youth a greater un- 
derstanding and sense of responsibility 
Tor citizenship, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the brief statement from the 
American Legion Auxiliary, Washington 
headquarters, printer in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no obj ection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY: GIRLS STATE AND 
GIRLS NATION 

Girls State, culminated by Girls Nation, is 

the youth citizenship training program con- 

ducted annually by the American Legion 

Auxiliary to give high school juniors practi- 

cal experience in the processes of govern- 
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ment and thus a clear understanding of their 
approaching citizenship responsibilities. 
Girls State sessions, sponsored by 51 State 
and territorial departments of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, are held each June or July 
in State capitals or on centrally located cam- 
puses in each of the 48 continental States, 
Hawali, the District of Columbia, and the 
Canal Zone. There, high school juniors 
chosen with the aid of their school princi- 


pals for qualities of leadership set up their 


own miniature city, county, and State gov- 
ernments and learn to administrate them 
according to the rules and procedures set by 
actual State and local law. They learn by 
“doing” it. 

From Girls State, two senators are selected 
to represent their constituents at Girls Na- 
tion, sponsored in the Nation’s Capital in 
July by the national organization of the 
American Legion Auxiliary. 

Girls Nation, 1961, will be held at Ameri- 
can University, July 30 to August 5. 

Girls Nation, in its first 3 days, will or- 
ganize political parties, the Nationalists and 
the Federalists (with the aid of practical ad- 
vice from representatives of both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican National Committees) 
hold national conventions for the nomina- 
tion of candidates, climax campaigns with 
a national election and install the winners 
in office. 


From this point on, Girls Nation moves in | 


a dual role: As a senate, which meets to en- 
act legislation, and also as a Government ad- 
ministration, complete with elected and ap- 
pointed officials. Girls Nation will then visit 
the White House and learn first hand how 
the Federal Government functions through 
briefing sessions on Capitol Hill and at vari- 
ous Government Departments including 
those of Justice, Defense, and State. 

Next fall, when the girls return to high 
school as seniors, they will report to their 
classmates (as well as to local civic, church, 
and fraternal clubs) on what they have 
experienced and learned as delegates to Girls 
State and to Girls Nation. By summer’s 
end, the American Legion Auxiliary thus will 
have added 17,000 to the 227,000 girls so far 
trained as knowledgeable and experienced 
citizens through this program. 


A Letter From the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of the Treasury Relating 
to the Continuance of the Foreign Aid 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include a let- 
ter sent by the Honorable Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State; and the Honorable 
Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to Members of the Congress in re- 
lation to legislation authorizing the con- 


tinuance of the foreign aid program and 


all appropriations to carry it forward. 

The within letter of the two Secre- 
taries presents in a most effective man- 
ner why the President’s recommendation 
should be enacted into law. 


In the world of today where pervivel 


is involved, the Congress must legislate 
in a realistic and practical manner so 
that our Government can effectively ob- 
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tain maximum results in our national 
interest. The President’s recommenda- 
tions will enable the maximum results to 
be obtained. The joint letter of Secre- 
tary Rusk and Secretary Dillion presents 
sound reasons why such legislation is 
necessary and practical in the world of 
today. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, July 18, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCorMacg, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: The Congress will 
shortly be acting upon legislation authoriz- 
ing the continuance of the foreign aid pro- 


gram and on appropriations to carry it for- 


ward. We believe that the passage of the 
foreign aid legislation as requested by the 
President is of such critical importance to 
our national interest that we are taking this 
unusual step of communicating with you 
personally regarding certain key questions 
that have been raised during the congres- 
sional hearings. 

Are the sums requested for foreign aid 


‘necessary? 


The continuance of economic and military 
assistance on the scale proposed by the Pres- 
ident is compelled by our commitment to 
our own freedom and to the building of a 
decent world order. With respect to eco- 
nomic assistance, nations old and new are 
struggling along the path from formal in- 


dependence into nationhood and are deter- 


mined to have the benefits of modern civili- 
zation. If the democratic world does not 
help them, the Communists will leap aboard 
this great revolution of freedom, seize it, 
direct it to their own ends, and make it the 
instrument of their limitless imperialist am- 
bitions. We will be false both to our own 
national interest and to our obligations to 
others if we allow this to happen. 

With respect to military assistance there 
is an inescapable partnership between eco- 
nomic and social progress on the one hand 
and conditions of essential security on the 
other. The Communists continue to use in- 
ternal subversion, paramilitary action and 
the shadowing threat of military attack to 
bring other peoples under their domination. 
In this way they threaten the peace of the 
world and the security of our own Nation. 
Under these circumstances we must con- 
tinue our military assistance program. Min- 
imum levels of safety require the sums re- 
quested. 

Why is borrowing authority important to 
the aid program? 

For two reasons: First, if the United 
States is to be of substantial help to the less- 
developed nations in their efforts to meet the 
demands of their people for economic 
growth, it will be imperative in many cases 
to provide assurances that our loan aid will 
be forthcoming in known amounts over a 
period of several years—that is, to make 
long-term commitments. Such assurances 
are vital in helping the recipient countries 
to make the hard political decisions involved 
in self-help measures and internal reforms 
necessary to economic and social progress. 
Moreover, our ability to pledge aid in ad- 
vance will be a significant factor in obtain- 
ing assurances of contributions from other 
industrialized nations. 


Second, for the United States to be able to : 


give these essential assurances of aid over 
a period of years, it will be necessary to free 
our development lending program from the 
difficulties of working under the uncertain- 
ties inherent in annual requests for funds. 
It must be put on a basis where there can be 
reasonable assurance of the availability of 
known levels of funds over a reasonable pe- 
riod of years, against which forward com- 
mitments may be made. Borrowing author- 
ity is the customary method used by Con- 
gress to finance US. Government lending 
agencies which must make such forward 
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commitments. It is the established, prac- 
tical means by which this crucial need of the 
aid program can be met. 

Is borrowing authority fiscally irrespon- 
sible?. 

The answer to this question is categori- 
cally “No.” Borrowing authority has been 
used by the Congress to finance more than 
20 Federal lending activities, beginning with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
1932 and continuing through action by the 
Congress in the current session in the Area 
Redevelopment Act, the Veterans’ Loan Act, 
and the Housing Act. Borrowing authority 
would not require an increase in the public 
debt or borrowing from the public any more 
than any other form of funding. Whether 
such an increase may be necessary will de- 


‘pend at any given time on the overall re- 


ceipts of the U.S. Government as compared 
to its overall expenditures. Thus the effect 
of the aid program on the public debt would 
be exactly the same whether the program 
were funded by borrowing authority or by 


annual appropriations. Activities under the 
borrowing authority would be included in 


the annual budget just as they are for the 
more than 20 existing activities now 
financed through borrowing. 

The request for borrowing authority made 
4 years ago by President Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary Dulles, and Under Secretary Herter for 
the Development Loan Fund was made at a 
time when it was intended that the DLF 
should make loans repayable in local curren- 


cles. It should be noted that under the new 


program loans would be repaid only in 
dollars. 

In sum, we are convinced that borrowing 
authority for long-term development lending 
is fiscally sound and represents the most 
efficient and least costly method of providing 
development assistance. 

Would a multiyear authorization of ap- 
propriations do? 

No. Such an arrangement still would not 
provide the needed basis to give reasonable 
assurances of funds for future years in 
cases where this would be important. Such 
an authorization would not provide congres- 
sional authority for advance commitments. 
The future availability of U.S. funds would 
still be subject to annual appropriations in 
amounts which could be known for only 1 
year at a time. 


The nature of the annual appropriations 


of process simply does not provide the rea- 


sonably assured availability of future funds 


for development lending required by other 
nations if they are to undertake long-term 
development programs depending on the fu- 
ture receipt of agreed amounts of funds. 
This need would not be met even if, for ex- 
ample, it were to be agreed that funds should 
be made available by borrowing authority au- 
thorized by legislation—but only on an an- 
nual basis. Such an arrangement would still 
not provide the congressional authority re- 
quired to make the needed advance com- 
mitments. 

Would borrowing authority. deprive Con- 
gress of control? 

No, it would not. The President is asking 


the Congress to exercise its power to make 


a national decision that the United States 
will participate in the process of develop- 
ment for a realistic period of 5 years. This 
action will announce a national policy of the 
greatest significance. The President’s pro- 
posal does not ask for any reduction in the 
control of Congress over the aid program ex- 
cept in the single essential that Congress 
itself will establish a policy that a specific 
amount of funds will be available for a stated 
period unless reasons of sufficient conse- 
quence arise to curtail or revoke them. 


Within this single premise the proposed 


statute does everything reasonably possible 


to preserve to the Congress effective control. 
The proposed statute does not ask that the 
funds be made available all at once but only 
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by annual increments. It would establish 
criteria for their use. Quarterly reports are 
to be made. Standards for loans will be set 
by mn interagency loan committee. All 
grant aid will still be the subject of annual 
aid legislation which will be presented to 
both the authorizing and appropriating com- 
mittees. During this process all develop- 
ment lending operations will also be re- 
viewed. The Congress could t ke action in 
the annual aid bill or at any other time 
during the year upon the basis of the quar- 
terly reports to change the lending criteria 
and other provisions covering loans or to 


curtail or even to end the borrowing au- 


thority or any part of it. 

It is important to realize also that the 
proposed legislation makes the new lending 
program subject to the provisions of the 
Government Corporation Control Act, now 
generally applicable to existing Government 
lending activities financed by borrowing au- 
thority. Under these provisions, the execu- 
tive branch will submit each year to the 


_ Appropriations Committees of the House and 


the Senate for approval a budget program 
containing estimates of operations for the 
following fiscal year. 

What advantage would borrowing au- 
thority, subject to such controls, have? 

It would have a very significant advantage. 
It would create a strong presumpijion, which 
does not exist under the present system, 
that funds in known amounts would be 
available for the continuation of the pro- 
gram, even though the Congress could take 
later action to the contrary. The developing 
nations will feel safe in the conviction that 
the Congress, once having asserted its policy, 
will not reverse it unless it finds that the 
p of the legislation are not being 
fulfilled or that other circumstances of an 
exceptional nature make such action neces- 
Sary. 

Can we afford foreign aid in the amounts 
needed? 

Certainly. The funds requested for fiscal 
year 1962 will be less than 1 percent of our 
gross national product. In fact the dangers 
and potential costs of any alternative are so 
great that we cannot afford not to carry on 
our aid program at the level needed for its 
success. | 

We sincerely hope that this letter will help 
to resolve the principal questions with which 
the Congress seems to be concerned in the 
President’s proposals for the new foreign aid 


program. We urge you to support the Pres- 
ident’s request for authority and for funds 


and to make it possible for our Government 
to act with assurance and continuity. 
Sincerely yours, 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 
DovuGLas DILLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Proposed Congressional Hearings on New 
Khrushchev Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Com- 
munist, non-Communist, and Western 
Alliance nations—presented with a new 
Communist program by Mr. Khru- 
shchev—now find it necessary to evalu- 
ate its significance to world affairs. 

According to early analysis, Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s program represents one of the 
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most dramatic and far-reaching mani- 
festos in the Communist world since 
Lenin’s edicts in 1919. Because of its 
possible impact on the world peace, we 
cannot let this stand alone. Rather we 
must attempt to determine its signifi- 
cance, and develop policies and programs 
to counter it. 

For a starter, I am suggesting hear- 
ings by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. The purpose would be to get expert 
opinion and evaluation of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s recommendations. This would 
include: Assessing its long-range. ob- 
jectives, determining any significant 
changes in Communist policy, and de- 
veloping policies for coping with what- 
ever new threat may be posed by the 
program. 

In the past, the world has been warned 
by Lenins, Hitlers, Stalins, and others, 
of designs for world conquest. Too 
often, such handwriting on the walls of 
history has been ignored. What has 
been the result? War, crippling and 
death to millions, inestimable damage to 
property, retarding of human progress, 
and threats to the existence of freedom. 

In my judgment, we must not again 
repeat this mistake. The Western na- 
tions—and particularly the United 
States—would commit a grave error if 
we failed to (a) put in perspective the 
real significance of this Communist doc- 
ument; (b) developed countermeasures 
to cope with any new threats; and (c) 
prepare a comparative document, dem- 
onstrating how freedom, not only now 
better serves a people, but how it will 
cap Communist programs for the 
future. 

By obtaining evaluations from quali- 
fied individuals in our intelligence, mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and other services— 
including possibly Mr. McCloy, who has 
just returned from having an extensive 
visit with Khrushchev—_I believe we 
could obtain testimony that would be 
beneficial, not only in evaluating the 
significance of Mr. Khrushchev’s pro- 
posals, but in helping to determine 
policies for the future. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
series of articles carried in the Christian 
Science Monitor reflecting United States 
and free world response to the Soviet 
Premier’s recommendations printed in 
the Recorp as follows: 

First. “Soviet Pie in the Sky: Vast New 
Program Challenges West,” by Paul Wohl 
and Joseph C. Harsch; second, Soviet 
Party Program“; and third, “Europe 


There being no objection, the articles 


Skeptical of New Soviet Plan.” 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


as follows: 


Soviet Pre In THE Sky: Vast NEw PRocram 
CHALLENGES WEST 


(By Paul Wohl and Joseph C. Harsch) 


Lonpon.—The Soviet leaders have pub- 
lished their prospectus for the future, the 
draft of a new party program, and it resem- 
bles the program of March 1919, as little as 
today’s powerful Soviet Union resembles the 
embattled Soviet Republic of 42 years ago. 

The party asserts that the present draft 
was adopted unanimously by the June 


plenum of the Communist Party central 


committee 6 weeks ago. If this was 80, 
one wonders why the publication had to be 
delayed until July 29, giving the party mem- 
bers little more than 5 weeks to study it. 
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As announced last January, the program 
is to be discussed intensely by the party 


rank and file. This discussion must be com- 


pleted before the Republic party congresses 
convene. These precede the party congress 
of the Soviet Union in October. The first 
Republic congress, that of Azerbaijan, is to 
open on September 6. 

HURRY SURPRISES 

No other major new policy departure of 

recent years has been crammed down the 
throats of the party members in such a 
hurry, nor at a time so unfavorable to ear- 
nest discussion of a book-size document. It 
is indeed difficult to imagine Soviet Com- 
munists poring over so long and intricate a 
text during the next few weeks when so 
much depends upon the early gathering of 
the crop. 
Two features of the draft program which 
immediately have held the attention of the 
West are its claim that “the historic mis- 
sion of communism is to assert everlasting 
peace on earth” and its promise to outstrip— 
10 years hence—the United States in per 
capita production. 

The section of the program devoted to fu- 
ture economic feats strikes readers at first 
glance as a guarantee that Moscow will not 
risk such a spectacular economic future in 
_ political poker game over West Berlin. 

Yet overtaking of the capitalist West, and 
especially of the United States, has indeed 
been promised so often by the Communist 
leaders that this may not be taken seriously 
by so earnest, intelligent, and, as a whole, 
well-informed a group as the young Soviet 
elite of today. 

The prospectus—for these sections of the 
draft party program certainly read like a 
pros xtends over two decades. The 
first decade ends in 1970, the second decade 
in 1980. In the subsequent period the con- 
struction of the Communist society will be 
fully completed,” the draft declares. 

The promise for the first decade, as far as 
the attainment and surpassing of American 
living standards is concerned, is as open to 
interpretation as most speeches of Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev. Read at close range, 
the draft program states that the Soviets 
promise to surpass the United States in per 
capita production, but apparently only in 
industry. 

Of living standards, it is merely said that 
they “will improve substantially.” By 1970 
“everyone will live in easy circumstances, all 
collective and state farms will become highly 


productive and profitable enterprises,” the 


draft declares. 

The promises for the second decade are 
breathtaking. 

It is not impossible that—if peace pre- 
vails—the Soviets may come close to their 
production goals by 1980. But that does not 
mean that they will have surpassed the West 
or the United States, because capitalism, too 
must be expected to progress during these 
20 years. 

The draft denies this possibility, 
stating that “world capitalism now has en- 
tered a new, third stage of general crisis,“ 
and that “on the whole it is ripe for the 
Socialist revolution of the proletariat.” 

Politically more interesting are the pas- 
‘sages about transition to communism and 
about communism’s relationship with the 
underdeveloped countries. 

The party no longer is called the vanguard 
of the proletariat, nor does it represent the 
three classes of the Stalin era—workers, peas- 
ants, and intelligentsia—but it “exists for 
the people and sees the purpose of its activ- 
ity in serving the people,” the draft says. 

The Soviet state having become a state of 
the entire people, dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat has ceased to be indispensable for 
the U.S. S. R.,“ it continues. Mr. Khrushchev 
expressed himself in a similar vein when 
questioned by Siberian workers on his return 


from Communist China in October 1959, but 
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now this important ia on 
record. 
DEMOCRATIC BLOC URGED 


As far as the colonial or recently colonial 
nations are concerned, the program welcomes 
nationalism as “containing a general demo- 
cratic element” and advocates “a national 
democratic bloc of all progressive patriotic 
forces.” A fraternal alliance with these na- 
tions is described as “a cornerstone of the 
Soviet Union's international policy.” | 

Although slightly muted, there still is rev- 
olutionary thunder. The accent, however, 
is not on an old-style violent revolution but 
on the ushering in of a society of a new type 
which no longer is distant vision. The pres- 


ent generation shall live under communism” 


is the concluding note, and the construction 
of communism is described as “the Soviet 
people’s great internationalist task in keep- 
ing with the true interests of the interna- 
tional proletariat and all mankind.” 

The program, which in coming weeks will 
be read in many parts of the world, marks 
a new phase in Soviet thinking and is likely 
to appeal to many people, especially among 
the underprivileged majority of mankind. 
In addition to being a prospectus for the 
Soviets themselves, it represents an ideologi- 
cal challenge which the West will have to 
study carefully. 

Moscow’s new 20-year “pie in the sky” 
(Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev’s plan er 
reaching the Communist millennium), 
as interesting for the timing of its — 
tion as for its content. 

Its content is a promise to the Soviet peo- 
ple of achievement in their present genera- 
tion of free housing, free transportation, and 
free food (a partial list)—and all this with 
peace as well. 

This is a butter-instead-of-guns portrait of 
the Soviet future including even an end to 
dictatorship by the hierarchy of the Polit- 
buro. It stands as the first new departure 
in Soviet long-term planning since Stalin’s 
reverse emphasis on guns. 

WEST REUNIFIED . 


The question which concerns the West is: 
Why publish it on this particular weekend, 
4 days after President Kennedy’s call to 
arms? 

Those who prefer to see everything coming 
from Moscow from the gloomy side may con- 
clude that it is designed to relax the West’s 
guard just as the West is beginning to pull 


together and gird up its collective loins for 


the confrontation over Berlin. 

They may be right. 

But an alternate thesis is as plausibly 
tenable, although no more provable. 

The tough Soviet posture on Berlin has 

produced some remarkable results in the 
West. It has dynamited the legislative log- 
jam in the Congress in Washington, clearing 
the way for Kennedy legislation, including 
some rearmament. It has melted British 
reluctance to join the European Common 
Market and also much of the Continent’s 
reluctance to Britain as a prospective 
member. 
It has washed the ground out from under 
Western European neutralism, galvanized 
the British trade-union movement out of 
its slumbers into startling action against 
Communists in its midst, restored Hugh 
Gaitskell to solid leadership of the British 
Labor Party, and turned Britain and West 
Germany into present allies and prospective 
partners. 

It’s not too much to say that the few 
weeks of the Berlin crisis have done for 
Allied unity what Western leaders in their 
wildest dreams hoped of achieving in a 
decade. 

RELAXATION HINTS 

In brief, the Berlin crisis, instead of stam- 
peding and fragmenting the West, has driven 
it more closely and effectively together than 
anything since the first blockade of Berlin. 
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If the Kremlin | can read the signs of the 
times, it must have concluded after reading 
the Kennedy speech and noticing that Brit- 


ain had decided to apply for membership 


in the European Common Market with West 
Germany that its “Operation Berlin Crisis” 
had become counterproductive. 

But if counterproductive, how to turn it 
off? 

In fact, Soviet diplomats for several days 
have been putting out diplomatic relaxation 
hints in Western capitals and suggesting 


that it might be helpful for Western gov- 


ernments to make some further suggestions 
about the time, place, and subject matter 
for an East-West conference. Since this 
represents a backpedaling in Moscow, it needs 
to be covered up by some diversion or dis- 
traction. What better coverup than to 
launch the boldest, dreamiest, whipped- 
cream-covered picture of the future for 
Soviet man since Marx and Lenin let their 
imaginations run? 


And it has the obvious advantage of being 


more in the authentic original stream of 
Marx-Lenin dreams than anything ema- 
nating from Moscow since Stalin tramped the 
romantic side of communism out of the 
textbooks and human life. 

It is said that Stalin killed communism 
and converted the Communist movement 
into a weapon for reviving a Russian mili- 
tary empire. The new Khrushchev plan 
might be called a revival of the romantic 
stage of Communist dreaming. 


CARROT DANGLED AT HOME 


If Moscow policy is to be turned firmly 
toward achievement of anything even ap- 
proaching the lotus land of plenty and leis- 
ure sketched out in the Khrushchev blue- 
print, then it must start cutting back not 
only on production of guns against the West 
but also on outlays for aiding the uncom- 
mitted countries and even the backward 
Communist countries, of which China and 
East Germany are the hungriest examples. 

It is certainly doubtful that Mr. Khru- 
shchev can proceed fast or far toward the 
cornucopia state while bending all his efforts 
toward attempting to humiliate the West in 
Germany. The two tasks are irreconcilable. 

He must have debated at some point in 
recent weeks whether to offer the Communist 
clans in Moscow in October “blood, sweat, 
and tears“ for West Berlin or pie in the sky 


for all good Communists willing to follow the 


Moscow party line instead of wandering off 


the reservation after the dogmatists of 


Peiping and East Berlin. 

Where he will place the emphasis when the 
time comes we cannot know. We do know 
that this past weekend he did offer utopia at 
the end of 20-year rainbow. 

And we do know that as of this past week- 
end he tempted his followers with the carrot 
of prosperity at home in 20 years rather than 


victory in Berlin in 1 year. 


Certainly there is no assurance that Mr. 
Khrushchev means what he appears to mean. 
He can always defer utopia and blame the 


West for the delay. Perhaps he will next 


week or next month or tomorrow. 


It does remain a characteristic of Russian 


history that its leaders swing from foreign 
adventure to domestic rainbow hunts and 
vice versa. 

If Mr. Khrushchev now should turn his 
attention inward, it would not be the first 
time in the history of his country that its 
czar abandoned an unpromising or danger- 
ous imperial adventure beyond the frontiers 
under the cover of some bold new plan for 
making Mother Russia happier at home. 


Soviet Party ProcrRam 
Following are the main points of the draft 
party program of the Soviet Union: 
1. The present generation of Soviet peo- 
ple shall live under communism. 


2. Elimination of wars is the historic mis- 
sion of communism. 
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3. The capitalist system is ripe for being 
replaced by communism. This transition is 


to be made peacefully, but where the 


capitalists resort to violence against the 
workers, communism will be introduced by 
force (revolution). 

4. The United States has become the big- 
gest international exploiter, but it is past 


its zenith and has entered the stage of de- 


cline. Great Britain, Germany, France, and 
Japan also have lost their former power. 

5. Yugoslav revisionism is the chief dan- 
ger in the Communist movement today. The 
struggle against it and against [Chinese] 


dogmatism and sectarianism will be re- 


quired from all Communists. 
6. Fraternal alliance with the under- 


developed and newly emerging nations of. 


Africa, Asia, and Latin America is to be 
a cornerstone of Soviet international policy. 

7. Communism is described as a class- 
less social system, with all means of pro- 
duction publicly owned and all citizens en- 
joying full social equality. Abundant pro- 
duction will allow realization of the prin- 
ciple of each contributing according to his 
ability and receiving according to his need. 

8. Between now and 1970 the Soviet Un- 
ion will overtake the United States in pro- 
duction per head of the population. All 
demands of the Soviet citizens for higher 
living standards and satisfaction of their 
cultural, food, housing, and leisure-time 
demands will be met. 

9. Between 1971 and 1980 the foundation 
for full communism will be laid. The stage 
will then have been set for gradual intro- 
duction of full public ownership and for ap- 
plication of the Communist principle men- 
tioned in No. 7. 


EvRoOPE SKEPTICAL OF NEW SOVIET PLAN 


Lonpon.—The Soviet Union’s new 10-year 
plan got a skeptical reception in Europe, 
with even the Communists reacting , cau- 
tiously. 

French political observers scornfully dis- 
missed the give-away program with this re- 
mark: “Everything will be free except free- 
dom.” 

Caution was displayed by the Communist 
press both in Western Europe and behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

In Rome, the Communist Party paper 
Unita carried lengthy extracts of the mani- 
festo and noted that “civilization is advanc- 
ing.” Unita promised fuller comment in a 
few days. 

In Budapest, the Hungarian party organ 
Magyar Nemset said the program was of 
historical importance. [It] will be a world- 
shaking factor.” 

But the manifesto was published in War- 
saw without comment and the Polish man- 
in-the-street reacted with characteristic 
canniness. 

“It sounds fine,” said one Pole. “Who 
would not like free bus rides, free meals, and 
all that? But where will the United States 
be in 20 years? How can we tell now how 
things are going to be anywhere in the world 
in 1980?” | | 

The Pole’s opinion was echoed in Tokyo, 
where Jankiro Satro, director of the opposi- 
tion Socialist Party’s information bureau, 
said it was “unthinkable” the Communist 
society could surpass the United States by 
1980. 

In East Germany, a Communist spokesman 
declined to comment and the main party 
paper Neues Deutschland carried a two-para- 
graph report of the release of the document 
in Moscow on the bottom of its front page, 
promising a detailed report of this historic 
document” in Monday’s issues. Observers 
believed Official East Germany would remain 
silent on the manifesto for some time. 

It was noted the plan promised a cut in 
the working week by 1970 and this was taken 
as meaningless in East Germany, which 


freely admits a shrinking working force to- 


gether with other economic ills. 


There was no immediate reaction in 
Peiping to the program, published in Moscow 
Sunday. 

A brief report, including only headings of 
the program, appeared in the New China 
News Agency for foreign countries but noth- 
ing was published in local newspapers. 

In Belgrade, Yugoslav Communist leaders 


kept silent about the program which carried 


a warning on Yugoslav revisionism. The 
contents of the document were not men- 
tioned by press or radio there. 

Newspapers noted the program was ex- 
pected to revolutionize Soviet life and open 
development prospects over the next 20 
years. 

In The Hague, Hein Vos, a member of the 
Dutch Labor Party executive, said all the 
free social benefits promised must be paid 
either from taxes or from increasing prices 
far above their real value. - 

He said communism could not escape the 
Marxist truth that any change in economic 
conditions would produce a change in ideo- 
logical views. 

In Vienna, the Austrian Communist Party 
paper Volksstimme front-paged important 
points from the new program and noted the 
Soviet party had set itself the task of se- 
curing “a standard of living * * * higher 
than in any capitalist country.” 

The Vienna independent paper Presse said 
the new program promises paradise on earth. 

In Copenhagen, the press played down the 
program. The conservative Berlingske 
Tidence said it marked the next phase to- 
ward pure communism and possible elimina- 
tion of the party. 

In Sweden, the story won prominent play. 
The Socialist_Tidningen headlined: “Fan- 
tastic Soviet Plan.” The liberal Dagens Ny- 
heter headlined: “Khrushchev promises Free- 
of-Charge Society.“ 


Marketing of Raisins Is Outstanding 
Achievement Pointing the Way to a 
Stable and Prosperous Farm Program 


7 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 

Thursday, July 27, 1961 | 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8230) to im- 
prove and protect farm prices and farm in- 
come, to adjust supplies of agricultural com- 
modities in line with the requirements there- 
for, to improve distribution and expand ex- 
ports of agricultural commodities, to liberal- 
ize and extend farm credit services, to pro- 
tect the interests of consumers, and for other 

purposes. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I have long 
advocated the extension and improve- 
ment of the Federal marketing order 
program to other farm crops &as a sub- 
stantial step toward an adequate and 
sound, long-range farm program. I 
deeply regret that President Kennedy’s 
recommendation for such a program was 


not included in the farm bill recently 


passed by this House, although that bill 
did add new crops to the existing program 
as established in the Federal Marketing 
Agreements Act of 1937, as amended. 
Because of limitation of commodities 
eligible for marketing orders under that 
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program, most of the crops grown in dis- 
tricts represented by the Members are 
not presently covered by orders, and it is 
my experience that most of the Members 
are understandably not familiar with the 
program and its possibilities. I am con- 
vinced that if our farmers throughout 
the country knew how these marketing 
programs work, they would strongly sup- 
port the plan, which benefits both farm- 
ers and consumers. 

There has come to my attention a let- 
ter, actually in the nature of a report, 
written to Mr. Ken Birkhead, assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, by my 
valued constituent, Mr. A. Setrakian, 
Chairman of the Federal Raisin Advisory 
Board and the Raisin Administrative 
Committee. Mr. Setrakian, whose great 
energy, persistence and unselfish dedi- 
cation have been a major factor in the 
success of the raisin marketing program, 
has presented a clear picture of the op- 
eration and benefits of the program 
through the years since it was estab- 
lished in 1949. He graphically shows 
how achievement of stability has brought 


this industry through difficult times with 


comparative prosperity. His conclusion 
is significant: 

It is no wonder that raisin producers are 
enthusiastic about their operations under the 
raisin marketing agreement. Instead of hav- 
ing to plead for subsidies, they enjoy a decent 
income under a sound economy and can take 
just pride in contributing to the American 
way of life. 


I am happy to advise the Members 
that within the past week the Secretary 
of Agriculture has approved a proposed 
marketing agreement for central Cali- 
fornia grapes for crushing. I have every 
hope that through a pending referendum, 
grapegrowers will approve the proposed 
order overwhelmingly, and will thus 
bring the advantages of this program to 
our entire grape industry and insure 
growers of crushing grapes a return 
equal to that now enjoyed by farmers 


who convert their grapes to raisins. 


Mr. Setrakian’s letter so well describes 
the actual results of a Federal marketing 
program that I am asking that it be 
reprinted here in full and I most earn- 
estly commend it to the attention of all 
my colleagues who share my concern 
over our farm problems: 


JULY 22; 1961. 
Mr. KEN BIRKHEAD, 
Assistant to the Secretary, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sm: It is with a deep sense of ap- 
preciation that I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to report to you how producers of at 
least one segment of the Nation’s agricul- 
tural economy has benefited through opera- 


tion of a Federal marketing agreement and 


order. 

Producers who are disposing of their com- 
modities in orderly markets through the 
establishment of Federal marketing orders 
include a wide range from apricots to po- 
tatoes. 

There are Federal marketing orders cover- 


ing the orderly and stabilized marketing of 


citrus fruits, apricots, avocados, cherries, 
dates, dried figs, Tokay grapes, nectarines, 
peaches, pears, plums, fresh prunes, dried 
prunes; potatoes, carrots, cucumbers, lettuce, 
onions, peas, cauliflower, tomatoes, almonds, 
walnuts, filberts, and raisins. 

It is interesting to note that some of these 
marketing orders and agreements have stood 
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the test of years from as far back as 1939 and 
1941. Almost every year in the 1950’s saw 
the adoption of at least one Federal market- 
ing order, covering some agricultural com- 


ing all the multitude of commodities now in 
efféct does not permit me to speak authori- 
tatively on all of them, I am impressed with 
the fact that not a single marketing order 
covering these agricultural products listed 
has been discontinued. Obviously, produc- 
ers are achieving, through these orders, ob- 
jectives sought—else they would have long 
since been abandoned. 

However, there is one Federal marketing 
order on which I feel qualified to discuss 
with knowledge and experience. That is the 
Federal marketing order for raisins. 

The facts are these: Going back to 1946, 
the postwar adjustment year, the price for 
raisins soared sky high; $360 per dry ton. 
Then came 1947 and we raisin growers paid 
dearly for the joyride of the previous year. 
The production of raisins increased by many 
thousands of tons—but prices dropped from 
$360 a ton to $100 a ton. The raisin pro- 
ducing area suffered economic chaos. The 
only reason raisin producers were saved from 


chase 127,000 tons of raisins for use in vari- 
ous school feeding and welfare programs. 

Then came 1948 and the raisin growers 
again found themselves in a fearful eco- 
nomic mess. Again the Federal Govern- 
ment stepped in to purchase a large tonnage 
of raisins—but the Government made it 
clear that unless the industry itself would 
develop a self-help program for the solution 
of the over-supply of raisins, further Fed- 
eral help could not be expected. 

Raisin producers formed the Raisin Overall 
Working Committee to study the problem in 


ture worked closely with the committee and 
finally a raisin order was formulated, 
adopted, and established to apply to the 1949 
production of raisins. 

Prior to the adoption of the raisin pro- 
gram in 1949 producers were becoming panic 
stricken and were uncertain whether or not 
they would lose their vineyards, their homes, 
their very livelihoods. : 

A new dawn of hope and confidence came 
with the birth of the raisin order and 
brought with it the determination to place 


program operate to achieve 
this benefit to the industry? 

It is a very simple operation. Each year 
the administrative committee decides the 
tonnage of raisins which will be placed in 
. the free tonnage pool and sold through do- 
mestic outlets at reasonable and fair prices. 
This decision is reached after careful study 
that the tonnage of raisins in the free pool 
will not cause an artificial and in- 
flationary prices or overabundance and de- 
pressed prices. 

All raisins surplus to the free pool which, 
without a program has plagued the raisin 
growers year after year, are placed in a sur- 
plus pool to be used for export consumption 
or disposed of in channels not competitive 
with the free-pool raisins. 

The expanding export market for Califor- 
nia-produced raisins has been stimulated 
through the knowledge of buyers in foreign 
markets that prices for California raisins are 
uniform and that the raisins they buy today 

competitor tomorrow. 

The raisin order has helped 1 


dustry to export large quantities of surplus 
Taisins year after year. The order has been 


Board, Bank of America said: 
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the one instrument which has enabled raisin 
producers to realize reasonable prices for 100 
percent of their production. 

As a result the general public has bene- 
fitted by being able to buy quality raisins 
at a reasonable price and the industry has 
realized a stabilization of production and 
marketing that had never before been pos- 
sible. 

How Federal marketing agreements work 
for the benefit of the Nation’s agricultural 
economy is graphically seen in the operation 
of the California raisin program in contrast 
to the overall grape growing industry in our 
State. 

The graps season of 1951 and 1952 can be 
taken as a real testing period to bring out 
the advantages to agriculture of operating 
under a Federal marketing order. 

In 1951 California produced the largest 
grade crop on record—3,200,000 tons and 
grape production for 1952 was 3 million— 
making a total tonnage of 6,200,000 tons 
for the 2 years. In these 2 years, raisin 
producers converted some 2 million fresh 
tons into raisins—or some 500,000 tons of 
raisins. On this raisin tonnage approxi- 
mately 350,000 tons were consumed in do- 
mestic markets and the balance of 150,000 


tons were disposed of in export markets. 


Operating under the raisin marketing or- 
der, growers received approximately $40 a 
ton (fresh basis) for their grapes. In con- 


trast, growers who delivered their grapes to. 


wineries for crushing realized an average of 
only $28 per ton. 

In other words growers who enjoyed the 
benefits of the marketing agreement realized 
some $24 million more for their fresh grapes 
in raisin form during the years 1951 and 


1952 than did growers who sold for crush- 


ing without a marketing program. 
Commenting on the success of the raisin 
program, Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the 
“Congratula- 
tions for the fine accomplishment to date 


and all good wishes for the future.” 


Dr. Harry R. Wellman, executive vice presi- 
dent, University of California, said: “The 
activity of the raisin group is the one Rang 
spot in an otherwise dark picture in the 
grape industry.” 

It would appear from the above record that 
without a marketing order many of the 


raisin growers and handlers would have suf- 


fered heavy financial losses. | 
We believe that the raisin program has 
accomplished what President J. F. Kennedy 
advocated in his farm message to the Con- 
gress of the United States when he said: 
“I am convinced that the objectives of these 
programs will, when accomplished, provide 
for a reasonable balance between surplus and 
demand. They will eliminate the hardship 
and suffering which inadequate returns force 
upon so many of our families; they will re- 
duce our surpluses to manageable propor- 


tions. They will relieve the taxpayer of the 


unnecessary drain upon the Federal budget. 


They will spur our national economy, and 


they will assure the consumer of stable price 
levels.“ 

The raisin program has shown that so far 
from taking subsidies from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as it did in the early years of the 
program, the raisin industry through its 
own efforts in expanding export sales and 
enjoyed fairly reasonable returns so that in 


the language of President Kennedy, it has 


“relieved the taxpayer of the unnecessary 
drain upon the Federal budget.“ 

We believe that our experience shows that 
when growers organize themselves under 
marketing orders and make use of the tools 
which the Government provides for them 
they very soon get their house in order and 
place their own economy on a sound basis. 
On the other hand, growers who do not avail 
themselves of such helps to establish market- 


ing orders and agreements to bring reason- 
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able balance between supply and demand 
suffer recurrent staggering losses. This is 
evidenced in the overall grape industry. 

From 1934 to 1948 (omitting the war years 
and the postwar adjustment year of 1946) 
growers delivered 9,460,000 tons of fresh 
grapes to wineries for crushing and realized 
an average return of $19 per ton. During 
the same period growers converted 10,104,000 
fresh tons into raisins and realized $20 per 
ton. Almost an identical price. 

But from 1949 (the year the raisin order 
became operative) and including 1960, grow- 
ers delivered 15,353,000 tons of grapes to 


wineries at an average return of $39 per 
ton. Growers in the same period, converted 
10,154,000 tons of fresh grapes into raisins 


and realized a return of $50 per ton, or a 
difference of $11 per ton in — of the 
raisin grower. 

It is so obvious that had growers been 
organized under a grape stabilization pro- 
gram they would have realized approximate- 
ly $150 million more than they did for the 
grapes delivered for crushing. 

The raisin order enabled the raisin 
ers to achieve the following objectives: 

1. To give equal benefits to each and every 
grower; 

2. To establish the orderly marketing of 
raisins; . 

3. To reestablish trade confidence; 

4. To bring about reasonable allocation 
and utilization of raisin grapes; 

5. To equalize the burden of carrying 
surplus raisins over to another marketing 
year; and 


6. To makesit possible for raisin growers, 


large or small, to share benefits of each 
year’s production equally. 


In doing so, the raisin growers were able 


to make the raisin industry—the largest 
dried fruit industry in California—a good 
and profitable industry. The story of that 
order presents one of the most brilliant 
chapters of success in the history of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

It is no wonder that raisin producers are 
enthusiastic about their operations under 
the raisin marketing agreement. Instead of 
having to plead for subsidies, they enjoy 
a decent income under a sound economy 


and can take just pride in contributing to 


the American way of life. 
Sincerely and 


Chairman, Federal * Advisory 
Board, Raisin Administrative Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Hanis J. Rowley Appointed Chief of 
the U.S. Secret Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


| ; OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 
Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am 


pleased and proud to note the appoint- 


ment recently announced by the Presi- 
dent’s press secretary, Pierre Salinger, 
that Mr. James J. Rowley will assume 
the office of the chief of the U.S. Secret 
Service on August 31. 

A man of unquestioned ability who 
has served in this agency for over 23 
years, Mr. Rowley, brings to the office 
many attributes that will insure the 
highest degree of safety and security 
for our President and his family. I am 
especially pleased to note that though 


. 
While my knowledge regarding the opera- 
Be tion of the Federal marketing orders affect- 
Z 
oe complete bankruptcy and ruin was because 
| the Federal Government stepped in to pur- 
} 
3 the hope of bringing order out of chaos. 
— — — 
| 
* the economy of the raisin industry on a — 
sound and lasting foundation. And that is 
exactly what happened. | 
| 
| 
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he was born in Bronx County in New 
York City he exercised a most prudent 
choice in going to Brooklyn, N.Y. for his 
higher education. As a fellow alumnus 
I can assure him that St. John’s Uni- 
versity which awarded him the degrees 
of LL.B. and LL.M. welcomes this new 
honor which he so well reflects upon her. 

I hope that Mr. Rowley’s tenure will 
be serene and uneventful and I am cer- 
tain that the vigilant care of our Presi- 
dent and his family can be in no better 
hands. It is with pleasure that I call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
biographical sketches of Mr. Rowley 
which recently appeared in New York 
newspapers. 


Government Restrictions on Oil Imports 
Have Created Artificial Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Ho. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following statement issued 
by the Oil Users Association of Miami, 
Fla 


Government restrictions on oil imports 
have created all the evils of wartime ra- 
tioning and black marketing without curing 
any of the problems the controls were estab- 
lished to correct. 

This charge was made today by Gen. E. A. 
Evans, managing director of a group of more 
than 20,000 oil consumers. He was com- 
menting on recent statements by coal inter- 
ests that loss of coal markets have been 
caused by residual oil imports. 

General Evans pointed out that “mech- 
anization, the high cost of transporting coal, 
and the conversion of the railroads to diesel 
are the real reasons for fewer jobs in the 
coal industry. The restrictions on residual 
oil, imposed in 1959, have not put a single 
coal miner back to work,” he said. 

Government restrictions on oil imports 
have created artificial shortages, and the 
price has been bid up by consumers more 
than 30 cents a barrel over normal, Evans 
said. Oil users on the eastern seaboard are 
being penalized with high oil prices for un- 
employment in the coal fields—a condition 
that is totally unrelated to oil imports. 

“Black market conditions have been 
spawned by the import controls,” Evans said, 
“just like under wartime rationing. Quota 
ticket holders can turn a profit of more 
than 30 cents a barrel for oil they never own 
and never sell—and, for that matter, never 
touch. 

“Consumers have become completely de- 
pendent on suppliers who have been given 
quotas under the Government imports pro- 
gram,” Evans continued. “If a consumer 
does not have a long-term supply contract, 
he may find himself competing under black 
market conditions for a supply of oil that 
only partially meets the needs of oil users.” 

General Evans said consumption of resid- 
ual oil by utilities and other users in the 
United States has remained almost constant. 
But refining technology has vastly improved. 
Today, domestic residual oil is being made 
into gasoline and diesel fuel. The difference 
has to be supplied by imports. 
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“There should be no restrietions on the 
rights of oil users to make up domestic 
shortages of residual oil through imports,” 
he said. 


Americas Answer to Izvestia: Self. 


Determination for Captive Nations, 
House Joint Resolution 447 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION: 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on June 
12, I introduced House Joint Resolution 
447. It seeks a formal recognition by 
the United States of the total war be- 


ing waged by the allied 98 Communist 


Parties of the world. 
On June 20, Izvestia, the Soviet Gov- 


ernment newspaper, printed a three- 


column article attacking this resolution. 
This article did not deny any material 
allegations of House Joint Resolution 


.447. It did not deny the Communist 


total intransigent war dedicated to the 
defeat of the United States, first, and 
the free world later. 

The substance of the Izvestia article 
can be summed up in these words: “We 
are at war with the United States and 
the free world. Our victory and their 
defeat is inevitable.” 

The editor of Izvestia is Mr. Alexei 
Adzhubei. He is Mr. Khrushchev’s son- 
in-law. My answer letter to him follows: 
Mr. ALEXEI ADZHUBEI, 

Editor, Izvestia, Moscow, Union of Soviet 
Socialistic Republics. 

Dax Mr. ADZHUBETI: I have carefully noted 
the Izvestia article of June 20, 1961, which 
purports to answer the statements and con- 
clusions contained in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 447, and in my address to the US. 
House of Representatives on June 12. 
The present crises between the Soviet and 
the free world is inevitably leading us to- 
ward the grim possibilities of mutual de- 
struction. 

If the Soviet is unalterably committed to 
world domination, then there can be no ac- 
commodation of our self-interests. Then, 
the stark reality for the United States is 
survival. 

If, however, there is a genuine desire to 
maintain a peace based upon mutual sur- 
vival, then an examination of the issues that 
divide us may be useful. 

The writer, Mr. Yu Filonovich, has par- 
tially clarified the issues between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. It is my 
purpose to fully clarify the issues in order 
to avoid miscalculations by either your 
country or mine. 

The Izvestia article has not attempted to 
refute the basic statements of fact em- 
bodied in this resolution. The content of 
the article confirms the zenden recitals 
in the resolution: 

„A. The Communist movement is a politi- 
cal entity which is irrevocably committed to 
impose a Communist dictatorship upon all 
nations of the world, including the United 
States. 

“B. The Communist movement is an in- 
ternational alliance of 98 national Commu- 
nist Parties engaged in a joint endeavor to 
disintegrate and defeat all non-Communist 


governments. 
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“C. The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union dominates the International Commu- 
nist Alliance. All Communists and Commu- 
nist Parties acknowledge their allegiance to 
and solidarity with the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. 

D. The Communist alliance is conduct- 


ing a total global war, with nonmilitary 


weapons for the seizure of power throughout 
the world. Its campaign is conducted in the 
framework of military concepts. ? 

„E. This Communist world war utilizes 
and engages the military, economic and 
political power of the subsidiary Soviet bloc 
nations and the allied Communist nations.” 

This implacable Communist war confines 
the United States to the apparent dire al- 
ternatives of surrender or thermonuclear 
war. 

On January 6, 1961, Mr. Khrushchev, in a 
major address, suggested the possibility of 
a peaceful surrender by the United States 
and the free world. é 

This assumption by Mr. Khrushchev is a 
serious miscalculation on the part of the 
Communist hierarchy. I consider it my re- 
sponsibility to advise the Communist Party 


of the Soviet to correct that misapprehen- 


sion of the intent, courage, and determina- 
tion of the American people. 

The United States will never submit to 
either a peaceful or a nonpeaceful surren- 
der. Nor will it allow itself to be surren- 
dered by its leaders in public office. 

The second alternative is thermonuclear 
war. Mr. Khrushchev fully appreciates the 
magnitude of losses that this Wen 
would produce. 

There is another alternative. It is con- 
tained in House Joint Resolution 447. This 
resolution would recognize the Communist 
world war. It defines the scope, the strategy 
and tactics of this conflict. It identifies the 
soldiers, the generals, and the parties to 
this war. 

House Joint Resolution 447 clarifies the 
issues. It calls for the United States and 
the free world to counter and compete in 
this war with effective weapons and organ- 
izational solidarity. 

Your Izvestia article boasts: “Today the 
enemies of peace and progress no longer 
see communism as a spectre, but as a gi- 
gantic, incarnate, material power. That is 
the reason for such feverish searches for 
ways, means, and weapons—anything to stop 
or slow down the inexorable movement of 
life.” 

I reply to you that communism is a smog 
with which you are blotting out human 
freedoms and aspirations. The captive peo- 
ple you rule autocratically, in the Soviet 
Union, in Eastern Europe, in Asia, do not 
want your slave labor serfdom. 

We challenge you to hold free elections in 
the captive nations to allow these people a 
free choice and a self-determination of their 
future. 

Your article further states: Neither 
Marines, nor the newest theories of reno- 
vating capitalism, nor the most threatening 
resolutions adopted ‘as a last hope’ will help 
the old world. Even PILLion won't help.” 

My answer to you is: “It is not a question 
of Marines, or theories, or resolutions, or 
even of Pro. It is a question of con- 
certed action by all free peoples of the world 
fighting for survival, for freedom, for an 
enduring peace. When the United States 
awakens, when it decides to wage war against 
Communist parties using your own weapons 
against you, your era will be at an end. 
Then the era of peace with justice, the era 


| 
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| 
| of genuine peace in which man can reach 
the fulfillment of his highest aspirations, 
| will begin.” 
| Sincerely yours, 
Jon R. PILLION, 
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Long Lane to Disarmament 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, to some 
it may seem useless or even hopeless at 
this time to continue our efforts to 
achieve a workable disarmament agree- 


ment. 

William Stringer, however, in a recent 
article appearing in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, has clearly stated there 
are worthy reasons for not abandoning 
the studies on disarmament underway 
these days within the State Department, 
and for proceeding apace with building a 
Disarmament Administration of real 
stature and staff through congressional 
enactment as proposed by the Kennedy 
administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this timely 
article to my colleagues’ attention. 

LONG LANE TO DISARMANENT 
(By William H. Stringer) 

WasHIncTon.—In view of the tension over 
Berlin and the Soviet “nyet” on the nuclear 
test ban, it might seem profitless to pursue 
time. 

Soviet Premier Khrushchev seems little in- 
terested in arms control. Moscow talks be- 
tween U.S. disarmament negotiator John J. 
McCloy and Valerian A. Zorin have got no- 
where. The once-feasible goal of beginning 
some kind of disarmament conference July 
31 is being abandoned. 

And in Washington offices preoccupied 
with developing a strong posture on Berlin, 
there is apprehension that continued pur- 
suit of disarmament might, as of now, be 
interpreted by the Kremlin as a sign of 
Western weakness. 

Yet there are worthy reasons for not aban- 
doning the studies on disarmament under- 
way these days within the State Department, 
and for apace with building a 
Disarmament Administration of real stature 
and staff through congressional enactment 
as proposed by the Kennedy administration. 

There may even be worthy reasons for 
continuing to talk arms control with Mos- 
cow, however unpleasant Mr. Khrushchev 
may be in his present phase. After all, 
somewhere the East-West _ dialog should 
continue. 

There is need to press on through the dis- 
armament desert because, for one thing, this 
objective of arms limitation engages, and will 
continue to engage, the attention of human- 
its. Somehow, says the conscience of man- 
kind, the arms race must be halted if the 
world is to survive. 

New possibilities, sometimes electronic, 
sometimes based on a mutual trust which 
now is nonexistent and sometimes posited 
frankly on mutual distrust, continue to ap- 
. pear in the field of arms control. The ex- 
_ perts from Harvard and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology are prolific here, 
and ideas churn. 

For instance, a denuclearized area in Africa 
is proposed, as a testing ground of disarma- 


ment. Surveillance satellites offer ways and 


means of avoiding surprise attack. There is 
even the suggestion that there be a “purple 
telephone” on the desk of Premier Khru- 
shchev, and another on the desk of President 
Kennedy, whereby either might instantly 
ring the other if by miscalculation or acci- 
dent the missiles threatened to fly. 


* 
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As has been frequently observed, when 
hundreds of thousands are engaged in mili- 
tary armament, a few hundred people in the 
government should be working at disarma- 
ment, whatever the current atmospherics. 

Then there is a second reason for continu- 
ing the effort. That is, simply, that the 
American position is constantly being 
watched and weighed by the rest of the 
world. It is being noted even at the mo- 
ment when Secretary of State Dean Rusk is 
pointing out that the world struggle at base 
“represents an attempt at global coercion by 
the Sino-Soviet bloc—coercion of the rest 
of mankind. 

The Soviet pose on disarmament seems, at 
first sight, to belie this division of the world 
into the helpful and the oppressors. Pre- 
mier Khrushchev is proposing total disarma- 
ment in 4 years, and until this project is 
carefully examined for inspection guaran- 
tees (while disarming) and feasibility gen- 
erally, it looks favorable, to the uninitiated. 

In this circumstance, a Washington deci- 
sion to quit talking, quit studying, quit 
proposing arms control would seriously dam- 
age the Western cause. The United States 
must continue to come up with intelligent, 
impressive control plans. The Soviets must 
appear to be the blocKaders, as indeed they 
in fact are. The United Nations General 
Assembly will tackle the topic again this 
fall. 

The disarmament experts have their diffi- 
culties. The Soviet turnabout on nuclear 
testing was a sharp blow. Washington's 
present agency is affected somewhat by that 
overabundance of concepts and conceptors 
that seems the hallmark of the Kennedy 
regime. Mr. McCloy will one day hand over 
the reins of a super-demanding assignment 
to a new chief. 

But the work goes on with hope and with 
diligence because, somehow, it must. 


The Need for Preparedness and a 
Forceful Position 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress which I had the honor of delivering 
before the State convention of the Ar- 
kansas Department of the American 
Legion on July 28, 1961, Little Rock, 
Ark. I have the distinct privilege, and 
consider it a very definite honor, to 
serve on the National Committee on 
Americanism of the American Legion. 

In recent days we have witnessed an 
attack against such patriotic organiza- 
tions as our own American Legion. The 
American Legion has maintained a posi- 
tion of leadership in our Nation since its. 
inception and continues until this day in 
the forefront in the promotion of patri- 
otism for our beloved country. It is 
always a source of pride for me to take 
part in the program of this great organi- 
zation of which I am privileged to be a 
member. My address before our own 
State convention is as follows: 

Tre NEED ror PREPAREDNESS AND A FORCEFUL 
Posrrro 


It is good to be here. It is good to be 
among brave men who have risked their 
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lives in defense of their Nation’s honor; 
among men who love their country and are 
ready to fight for it. 

You have paid me a high compliment in 
asking me to address you at this impressive 
State convention. I hope to repay you in 
common coin. 

I bring you strong words. My message is 
freedom and my counsel is military nes 
and preparedness. 

Since the outbreak of World War II, the 
independence of the United States and the 
rest of the free world has been challenged 
by two pernicious revolutionary forces— 
first fascism; now, international commu- 
nism. All of you contributed much to the 
successful defeat of fascism. Presently, you 


have willingly joined other Americans in the 


job of ridding the free world of this second 
and more serious challenge to its security. 
No less than Premier Khrushchev himself 
has told us that communism will bury us 
and that our grandchildren will be con- 
verted to its twisted tenets. 

These words are not the idle remarks of 
a harmless madman. They are made by 
an eminently shrewd and competent po- 
litical adversary, and they are based on his 
cold calculation that the existing balance 
of power between the Western World and 
the Communist bloc has tipped conclu- 
sively in the latter’s favor. For proof, 
Premier Khrushchev has noted the rapid 
expansion of communism since World War 
I. Prior to 1940, the Soviet Union was the 
only Communist regime, “with not more 
than 17 percent of the territory, 3 percent 
of the population, and about 10 percent of 
the output of the world.” Today, Commu- 
nist countries cover about one-fourth of the 
territory of the globe, have one-third of its 
population, and their industrial output ac- 
counts for about one-third of the total world 
output. 

These ominous facts—and facts they are— 
have encouraged the Communist leaders to 
double their efforts toward their avowed 
goal—total world domination. The struggle 
against communism is now being fought on 
an ever-widening number of fronts—ideologi- 
cal, psychological, political, economic, and 
military. The threat to U.S. and free world 
security has increased since the fall of Hit- 
ler’s Germany and Tojo’s Japan. The battle 
is still in doubt, though the Communists 
have admittedly achieved a number of 
bridgeheads on American and free world 
ramparts. 

The free society, informed by representa- 
tive government, need not perish from this 
earth, if the friends of popular government 


are willing to sacrifice the necessary human 


and material resources to defeat those who 
fight so ardently for Communist victory. As 
Edmund Burke aptly observed, “Evil tri- 
umphs if good men fail to act.” And act we 
must. And act we will on every cold war 
front on which the Communists seek to en- 
gage us. 

The military competition between the 
Communist and Western worlds, in both its 
physical and psychological aspects, is clearly 
the most important battleground of the cold 


war. However important are other forms of 


Communist power, the military strength of 
the unholy Communist alliance is unques- 
tionably the most formidable obstacle to 
world peace and the institutions of the rule 
of law among nations. It is the major 
challenge to our liberties. Failure to recog- 
nize and appreciate the critical importance 
of military force in international relations 
will lead us to make the same mistake France 
made between World Wars I and II; the same 
mistake which Japan, Germany, and Italy 
made with repsect to the military might of 
the United States. None of these countries 
backed their political objectives with enough, 
nor with the right kind of, military power. 

The Communist-ruling elite has learned 
this lesson of history well. The use of force 


and the provocation and pursuit of war are 
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integral parts of Communist ideology and the 
principal instrument of its political designs. 
To the Communists, all of history is a class 
struggle which ultimately leads to the final 
victory of communism over capitalism. With 
victory supposedly assured the Communists 
are willing to use force to aid these so-called 
inevtiable forces of history. 

Until 1956, Communist dogma with respect 
to the use of force in international relations 


was unambiguously stated by the Sixth 


World Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional. That Communist meeting pro- 
claimed that “the overthrow of capitalism is 
impossible without violence; that is, without 
armed uprisings and war against the bour- 
geoisie.”” In simpler words, the Communists 
declared war on anyone who disagreed with 
them. 

With alarming consistency, Communist 
groups across the world have used military 
force or the threat of it to gain their objec- 
tives. They have shown no more scruples 
in using violence; they have been checked by 


no ethical restraints in gaining what they 


were after. Expediency has been their watch- 
word; political advantage their guiding 
standard. 

It is instructive to review the rise of Com- 
munist world power and to chart its mani- 
fold successes. We can thus gain some in- 
sight into the character of our antagonist. 
We can better grasp the lengths to which the 
Communist bloc is willing to go in under- 
mining the independence and strength of the 
United States. We can more clearly under- 
stand the military steps we must take to 
counteract and overcome the Communist 
menace. 

While we negotiated for a just peace after 
World War II and while we patiently sought 
to erect and preserve a world order accept- 
able to the common interests of free people 
everywhere, the Soviet Union, in league with 
Communists throughout the world, directed 
its efforts to the further breakdown of world 
peace. It energetically sowed discord in 
every corner of the globe and eagerly, awaited 
the time when it could exploit the resulting 
chaos in its favor. Again, the Red army 
stood poised and battle prepared to secure 
Communist rule. 

For the first time in Western history, Rus- 
sian troops after World War II occupied half 
of Western Europe from Poland and Eastern 
Germany in the north to Albania, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria in the south. Political domi- 
nation accompanied military control over 
this vast and strategically important area. 
Ten countries which had been independent 
in 1939 fell under the Communist boot less 
than a decade later. 

The Communists were militarily no less 
active in Asia. Taking advantage of the 
power vacuum left in the wake of Japan’s 
defeat, Communist Huk troops in the Philip- 
pine jungles challenged the authority of the 
central government. India, Burma, Malaya, 


and Indonesia—all. newly established na- 


tions—likewise found themselves assaulted 
by Communist military threats. 

Most disturbing, however, was the triumph 
of Red forces in China in 1949. Led by Mao 
Tse Tung, Chinese Communist troops drove 
the Nationalist Chinese armies of Chiang 
Kai-shek into the sea. Communist military 
power frustrated, possibly irrevocably, the 
erection and preservation of a free, Christian, 
and democratically oriented China—an ob- 
jective to which this Nation has been dedi- 
cated since the open door policy of William 
McKinley. 

Once established securely on the Asiatic 
Continent, the Communists again tested 
their military strength against the United 
States. On June 25, 1950, the North Korean 
army attacked the South Korean Republic. 
After General MacArthur’s United Nation’s 
force thrust the invaders back to the Yalu 
River, the Chinese Communists entered the 
war and fought on for 2 additional years. 


trol by the sword. 


plete Communist disarmament? 
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The Korean war demonstrated that the 
Communists were willing to commit open 
military aggression to gain their political 


For the disbeliever, the Communists of- 
fered further evidence of their unprincipled 
use of military power in the bloody sup- 
pression of the East Germans in the summer 
of 1953 and in the ruthless crushing of the 
Hungarian revolt 3 years later. The Com- 
munists had come to power by the sword, 
and they continued to maintain their con- 


There was bitter irony, therefore, in 
Khrushchev’s words before the 20th Soviet 
Communist Party Congress of February 
1956, a short 8 months before the Hungarian 
uprising. Khrushchev explicitly rejected the 
Leninist doctrine of the inevitability of war 


with capitalism. He proclaimed that the 


ultimate of victory of communism could be 
secured by nonviolent means. Instead, he 
announced a new era of competitive co- 
existence between the capitalist and Com- 
munist worlds. 

Did this mean an abandonment of Com- 
munist use of force in the continuing strug- 
gle for world domination? Did this proc- 
lamation herald a policy of gradual or com- 
Were the 
Communists finally prepared to beat their 
swords into plowshares? Nothing could have 
been further from Khrushchev’s mind. War 
and force are still in the service of Com- 
munist objectives. 

Although it may be difficult to accept as 
fact, we are in greater military danger to- 
day than ever before in our Nation’s his- 
tory. Since Khrushchev's rise to leadership 
of the Soviet Union, Communist military 
strength has been increased and greatly di- 
versified. Moreover, it shows no signs of 
weakening in the next few years. Latest pub- 
lished reports indicate that the Soviet ground 
army is almost two and a half million 
strong—at least twice the size of the US. 
Army and Marines combined. This mighty 
ground force is organized into approximately 
175 divisions, half of which are mechanized 
and which possess considerable mobility and 


firepower. Experts on Soviet military power 


are generally agreed that the Russian Army 
is well equipped with modern arms and sup- 
ported by an armored force of approximately 
35,000 tanks. Many Soviet military units 
are also equipped with tactical nuclear weap- 
ons and are trained in their use. Backing 
the Red army is an even larger force of 8 
million men under arms from China and the 
satellite nations. 

The Soviet Navy, while inferior to the fleets 
of the Western Powers, is still quite for- 
midable. Its backbone is a huge submarine 
fleet of approximately 450 submarines, some 


with missile-firing capabilities. It also pos- 


sesses a variety of surface vessels and an 
air arm of about 3,000 to 3,500 airplanes, 
composed mainly of torpedo carriers and 
medium bombers. 

Finally, we have the Soviet Air Force. It 
is far more formidable than the Russian 
Navy and perhaps the most significant threat 
to our security. It commands a fleet of 
more than 1,000 bombers, some capable of 
hitting US. targets with nuclear weapons. 
This bomber force is complemented by a 
growing number of Soviet intercontinental 
missiles which are cruelly tipped with mas- 
sively destructive atomic warheads and are 
directly aimed at our major cities. 

The enormous size of Communist military 
power belies Khrushchev’s implied renunci- 
ation of war as an instrument of Communist 
penetration and casts doubt on the sin- 
cerity of his call for peaceful coexistence. 
Only 2 weeks ago, on July 9, he announced 
a significant increase in the Rusisan mili- 
tary budget. Two days later, he declared 
that the Soviet Union would use force against 
any United Nations decision which might 


threaten its security. These actions openly 
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ridicule his own proposal for peaceful o- 
existence. 
If we ponder the events since Khrushehev's 
alleged rejection of the inevitability of war 
in 1956, we are made aware once again of 
the almost enthusiastic willingness of the 
Communist bloc to brandish or actually em- 
ploy military power, when it suits its in- 
terests. On at least three occasions, Soviet 
rockets have been threatened against free 
world positions—against Britain and France 
during the ‘Suez crises; against the United 
States if it should intervene in Cuba; and 
against U.S. bases after the breakup of the 
Paris Summit Conference of 1960. In ad- 
dition, the Soviet Union has expressed little 
interest in a feasible, inspection-proof nu- 
clear test ban agreement, and has all but 
torpedoed disarmament talks in Geneva. 
Communist military strength has also been 
successfully concentrated in Laos in the past 
2 years. Troops loyal to the royalist gov- 
ernment have been increasingly hard 
pressed before the combined Communist 
forces of the Lao rebels and the Commu- 
nist North Vietnamese. The revels have re- 
peatedly violated the ceasefire agreement 
whenever it would result in territorial or 
strategic gain. At the same time, the Com- 
munists have talked of their desire for 


peace. 

The forceful Communist takeovers in Eu- 
rope and Asia are now matched by a more 
serious Communist military victory in Cuba. 
Here, only 90 miles off the coast of Florida, 
a Communist regime flourishes. Cuba pro- 
vides the Communist movement with its 
first secure foothold in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Already large numbers of Commu- 
nist advisers vein the Sino-Soviet bloc have 
descended on Cuba. 

Politically, Cuba is a base of operations 
for Communist agitation and propaganda 
against the other nations of Central and 
South America. It encourages Communist 
groups throughout these countries to estab- 
lish similar regimes in their respective na- 
tions. The continued existence of the 
Castro brand of Communist domination also 
lends support to the false argument that 
communism is the inevitable wave of the 
future. 

We must be concerned, too, about the 
potential military problem which Cuba poses 
for our security interests. First of all, we 
must be concerned about the large amount 
of arms and ammunition which the Castro 
regime has imported from the Soviet Union 
and other Communist-bloc countries. Last 
November, the State Department released 
information about the military equipment 
which the Castro regime received from Com- 
munist countries since it came to power on 
January 1, 1959. Included in these ship- 
ments were an estimated 45,000 automatic 
rifles, 10,000 submachine guns, 150 mortars, 
40 tanks, 10 assault guns, 60 armored per- 
sonnel carriers, 220 different types of artil- 
lery pieces, 10 helicopters, and 8 Russian 
MIG jets. This is an extrao amount 
of military equipment for so small a country 
as Cuba. With such large stocks of military 
supplies at its disposal, Castro’s Cuba will 
be difficult to overthrow by the Cuban rebel 
army. The growing military strength of 
Castro’s army was demonstrated in the abor- 


tive April invasion of Cuba. Defeat of the 


anti-Castro rebels was in no small way due 
to the superior firepower and mobility of 
Castro’s forces. Castro’s guns, tanks, and 
artillery, proved too much a match for the 
outnumbered and outgunned rebels. Cas- 
tro’s military success warns us that our 
military intervention in Cuba—if such a 
policy is dictated by future events—will not 
be an easy venture. We are placed on notice 
that a large invasion force will be needed to 
subdue Castro’s army. 


The great quantities of military equipment 
being shipped into Cuba give us cause to 
worry beyond their use in maintaining the 
Castro regime in power. There is the grow- 
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lug danger that Cuba will serve as an arsenal 

and base of operations for Communist mili- 

tary activities throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Through arms and manpower, 
Castro can support and, indeed, provoke 
Communist uprisings in Central and South 
America. Stocks of Castro guns have re- 
cently been uncovered by police forces in 
Brazil, and Castro supporters have been cap- 
tured in an invasion of Panama 2 years ago. 
Moreover, Cuba itself can serve as a mili- 
- tary base for the Soviet Union. Potentially, 
it can provide Russia with bases for its 
troops, its intercontinental missiles, or its 
submarines. The stationing of Soviet mili- 
tary bases in Cuba would be a clear danger 
to our security and would not be easily 
tolerated by the US. people. 
Finally, there is the matter of the Guan- 
tanamo Naval Base. The military value of 
Guantanamo stems largely from its geo- 
graphical location. It controls the Windward 
Passage into the Caribbean Sea and is a 
critical link in the Key West-Guantanamo- 
Putrto Rico-Trinidad chain which protects 
the Panama Canal and the entire Caribbean 
area. It also provides considerable protec- 
tion to shipping vessels bringing strategic 
raw materials from South America. 

There is no question that we take our 
rights to Guantanamo very seriously. Both 
President Eisenhower and President Kennedy 
have continually reaffirmed the justice of 
our legal position at Guantanamo. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower pointed out, “our rights in 
Guantanamo are based on international 
agreements with Cuba and include the ex- 
ercise by the United States of complete juris- 
diction and control over that area.” The 
US. Government, the President went on to 
say, “has no intention of agreeing to the 
modification or abrogation of these agree- 
ments and will take whatever steps may be 
appropriate to defend the base.” I am cer- 
tain that all of you here are willing to sup- 
port these words with military action, if our 
rights in Guantanamo are challenged. 

In no less degree are we willing to fight 
for our rights in West Berlin. We are ready 
to exert the might of our Military Establish- 
ment to discharge our obligations in Ger- 
many and to retain our honor intact. To 
impress the Communists, we are ready to 
follow the President, if he finds it necessary 
to mobilize the Nation’s Reserve Forces or if 
he decides to raise the level of our military 


preparedness. 

But it is important to remember that the 
military threats to our Nation’s security 
posed by Cuba, Laos, or West Berlin, are not 
separate and unrelated crises. Each must 
be placed in the proper context of the full 
range of military threats which the Com- 
munist world presents to our independence 
and security objectives. Parts of the mili- 
tary threat should not be permitted to dis- 
tort the whole character of the military chal- 
lenge we face. Seen in the background of 
the gradual evolution of Communist power, 
which I have tried to sketch, Laos, Cuba, 
and West Berlin as well as future military 
crises which await us are simply parts of a 
greater pattern of Communist attempts to 
secure domination over the entire globe. 
We must match and better the military 
strength of the Communist world in its vari- 
ous manifestations. The United States and 
the rest of the free world have the neces- 
sary economic power and manpower pool to 
deny the Kremlin jeaders their goal of global 
victory. We have the men, money, and 
know-how to build and maintain an in- 
vulnerable deterrent against a general war, 
and the capacity to obliterate Russia and the 
remainder of the Communist world, if they 
should initiate a nuclear war. We also have 
the means at our disposal, if we are willing 
to use them, of building larger conventional 
forces to deter Communist military provoca- 
tions of less than total proportions. We 
need a large and sufficiently diversified mili- 
tary force which is capable of applying the 
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right amount of military might to punish 
the size and seriousness of the Communist 
breach of the peace. This is to advocate 
what commonsense already prescribes: let 
the punishment fit the crime. You do not 
use a sledge hammer to hang a picture on 
the wall, nor do you break rocks with a 
wooden mallet. So you do not use the 
atomic bomb against dispersed guerrillas 
in jungle hideouts, nor employ guerrilla 
troops against massed field armies of men 
and machines. We need more bombers and 
missiles. But we also need more ships, sub- 
marines, and ground troops than we pres- 
ently possess. Only then will we be able 
to deal with any future military crisis, what- 
ever its size, on a regularized, predictable 


basis. With proper military preparation, the 


crisis mentality of our foreign policy need 
no longer plague us. Implied in the very 
idea of a crisis situation is the element of 
insufficient military preparation. An ex- 
panded Military Establishment with a wide 
variety of subtly shaded capabilities will 
provide the required support for our po- 
litical objectives—the maintenance of our 
independence and the spread of freedom 
and democracy throughout the world. 

“I have described for you a displeasing pic- 
ture of Communist military might and of 
the gravity of its threat to our way of life. 
However, knowing the strength of our en- 
emy.and the nature of his motives is impor- 
tant, if we are to prepare ourselves ade- 
quately for the great enterprise of defend- 
ing our homes, our Nation, and our freedoms. 

So much for the military preparedness to 
maintain our forceful position in the world. 
Military preparedness is of prime impor- 
tance, but it is not the only weapon in the 
arsenal of the so-called cold war. 7 

I am prompted to discuss with you for a 
moment a subject that is not a part of mili- 

warfare, but is psychological—and, 
therefore, just as much a part of the battle 
in which the United States of America is 
engaged as the race for dominance in outer 
space. One of the Nation’s outstanding his- 
torians and a businessman of distinction, a 
New Englander, a graduate of both Prince- 
ton and Columbia Universities, Carleton 
Putnam, has recently published a book en- 
titled, “Race and Reason,” from Public Af- 
fairs Press, Washington, D.C. This book has 
been endorsed by prominent geneticists, 
zoologists, psychologists, and other scientists 


Of proven reputation throughout the coun- 
try. The words of this outstanding Ameri- 


can are so meaningful that I am taking the 
liberty of making his own words a part of 
my message to you today. Hence, I would 
like to quote from his book to show one of 
the facets of this cold war for the hearts 
and minds of men: 

“The economic weapon brandished over 
the head of one’s opponent is a common 
technique of the equalitarian. The non- 
equalitarian scientists have been forced 
largely into the universities of the South, 
where they are biding their time. My files 
provide ample proof of this. One letter from 
a prominent northern psychiatrist goes even 
further, “Where in the United States could a 
psychologist, sociologist, or anthropologist 
find employment if he * and unre- 
servedly espoused the theory of the racial 
inequality of man?’ 


“It is folly to talk of freedom, either of 


the press or of any other kind, when such a 
situation exists. Probably never in the his- 
tory of the United States have we seen such 
a stranglehold by the national press and 
other mass media of communication in sup- 
pressing the viewpoint of a great section 
of the country. The extent to which certain 
of the more authoritative and influential 
newspapers and magazines, such as the New 
York Times and the Time-Life group, are 
using their columns for sheer propaganda 
has become laughable. In a moral sense we 
are confronted with what might almost be 
called a trilogy of conspiracy, fraud, and in- 
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timidation: conspiracy to gain control of im- 
portant citadels of learning and news dis- 
semination, fraud in the teaching of false 
racial doctrines, and intimidation in sup- 
pressing those who would preach the truth. 
To speak of academic freedom in the United 
States today is to make a mockery of the 
term. 

“Besides intimidation there has, of course, 
been a false indoctrination of our younger 
scientists, although some hope on this score 
may be found in the following statement in 
a letter to me from a distinguished scientist 
younger than I am, a scientist not a south- 
erner, who is a recognized international 
authority on the subject we are considering: 
‘About 25 years ago it seemed to be proved 


beyond a doubt that man is a cultural 


animal, solely a creature of the environment, 
and that there is no inheritance of instinct, 
intelligence, or any other capacity. Every- 
thing had to be learned and the man or race 
that had the best opportunity for learning 


made the best record. The tide is turning. 


Heredify is coming back, not primarily 
through anthropologists but through the 
zoologists. It is the zoologists, the animal 
behavior men, who are doing it, and the 
anthropologists are beginning to learn from 
them. It will take time, but the pendulum 
will swing.’ 

“Near the close of his autobiography Lord 
Tweedsmuir, who knew both the English 
and American scenes well, states: ‘Some- 
thing has happened. A civilization bemused 
by an opulent materialism has been met 
by a rude challenge. The free peoples have 
been challenged by the serfs. The gutters 
have exuded a poison which bids fair to 
infect the world. The beggar on horseback 
rides more roughshod over the helpless than 
the cavalier. A combination of multitudes 
who have lost their nerve and a junta of 
arrogant demagogues has shattered the 
comity of nations. The European tradition 
has been confronted with an Asiatic revolt, 
with its historic accompaniment of janis- 


saries and assassins. There is in it all, too, 


an ugly pathological answer, as if a mature 
society were being assailed by diseased and 
vicious children.’ 

These lines written at the outset of the 
last World War, would seem to hold fully 
as true today. The free peoples are still 
challenged, but the challenge for the moment 
is more from within than without, the dis- 
eased and vicious children have insinuated 
themselves into our midst and have taken 
on the trappings of respectability. Some 
even sit on our university faculties. As a 
part of the process, the attack on Chris- 
tianity, which Gladstone perceived 90 years 
ago, has continued. ‘I am convinced,’ wrote 
Gladstone, ‘that the welfare of mankind 
does not now depend on the state and the 
world of politics; the real battle is being 
fought in the world of thought, where a 
deadly attack is made with great tenacity 
of purpose and over a wide field upon the 
greatest treasure of mankind, the belief in 
God and the Gospel of Christ.’ This attack 
has had a twofold Asiatic aspect. On the 
one hand, there has been the open aggres- 
sion of Japan, Russia, China, and the Middle 
East, and on the other the indirect impact 
behind our lines of devious oriental think- 
ing and the pervasive mood of appeasement, 
of resignation under evil, and of expediency, 
so characteristic of the eastern mind. The 
it’s-too-late attitude, the if-we-must-choose 
between - surrender - and - extinction - well 
choose-surrender spirit were not the at- 
titude or spirit of our American forefathers; 
they were not the creed of Patrick Henry. 
Part of all this is undoubtedly the fault 
of an abuse by its votaries of the earlier 
American gospel. The abuse opened the 
way, first, for a discrediting of freedom and 
individualism, and then for the substitution 
of equalitarianism as a new gospel. We 
cannot afford to make that mistake again. 
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Christianity is the religion of freeads and 


individualism—it is also the gospel of com- 


passion.” 

In glaring support of true Americanism is 
the opinion of the distinguished editor of 
the Indianapolis Star, Jameson G. Cam- 
paigne, in a recent book entitled, “Ameri- 
can Might and Soviet Myth.” He states: 
“For the first time in our history the people 
of the United States face the possibility of a 
war upon their own soil which could de- 
stroy our country and drive us into enslave- 
ment. Lincoln once said ‘All the armies of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, with all 
the treasure of the earth (our own ex- 
cepted) in their military chest, with a Bona- 
parte for a commander, could not, by force, 
take a drink from the Ohio, or make a track 
on the Blue Ridge, in a trial of a thousand 
years. If destruction be our lot, we must 
ourselves be its author and finisher. As 
a nation of freemen, we must live through 
all time, or die by suicide.’ 

“This is still true. Only by suicide can 
But circumstances have 
changed since Lincoln’s time, and in this 


era of the atomic bomb and guided missile, 


error and confusion in military and diplo- 
matic leadership endanger us as never pos- 
sible before. It is through our leaders that 
we may at last, in Lincoln’s words, catise our 
own destruction, as no foreign commander 
could, even now. 

“It has been your habit as an American 
to leave foreign affairs to the experts. But 
look at the mistakes the experts have made 
in China, in Korea, in Europe, in the Middle 
East. Today the security of the United 
States is in greater danger than it was 10 
years ago or even 5. The so-called experts, 
who have taken your tax money and made 
American foreign policy, have succeeded only 
in making your life less secure, your home 
less safe, and your freedom less certain than 


ever before in our history. Unless you as- 


sert your power as freemen to change a 
foreign policy that has failed, that is fail- 
ing, our Nation may indeed soon die.“ 


What is the fundamental problem that 


you face, and I face, as Americans living 
under the shadow of atomic war? There is 
only one threat. It is the menace of com- 
munism spreading from its base in the So- 


viet Union to cover one third of the globe. 


What cause do we espouse? We espouse 
the cause of true Americanism in calling for 
enforcement of our Constitution which, 
therefore, means the preservation and en- 
forcement of the rights of the States or the 
people respectively to govern themselves. 
We speak out for the principle of govern- 
ment along State lines, as envisioned by our 
forefather. We speak out against our States 
being lumped into regions and appointed, 
not elected, officials forcing the breakdown 
of States rights and local self-government 
through the handing down of rules and con- 


_ trols by Federal appointed agencies. We call 


for reassertion of the free enterprise sys- 
tem and the reassertion of human rights and 
individual liberties through the greatest sys- 
tem of government the world has ever known, 
the system of State governments in our 
American Republic. 


Bootstraps for Indians 


EXTENSION AS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘ Wednesday, August 2, 1961 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I think it 


would be well to report to Congress that 
strides are being made in South Dakota 


toward the ultimate solution of the so- 
called Indian problem. These strides 
are being made through industrial de- 
velopment on the reservations. 

First, I would report that about a year 
ago the Wright-McGill Co. established at 
Pine Ridge on the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation a factory for the manufac- 
ture of fishing lures and fishing equip- 
ment. In the short time they have been 
in operation they have already expanded 
to the point where they are employing 
280 local Indians. This, Mr. Speaker, 
means $280 an hour that is going into 
the reservation to provide homes, com- 
munity, and family development. For 
the first time in the history of the Sioux 
these people are becoming self-sufficient. 

Second, the Standing Rock Sioux used 
$250,000 from their rehabilitation funds 
to construct a blanket and mattress 
factory at McLaughlin, on the Standing 
Rock Reservation, which should go into 
operation this month. Just how many 
Indian people will be employed is not yet 
known, but it is hoped that as the plant 
develops, 100 to 150 families will be em- 
ployed on that reservation. Certainly 
these are significant steps in the ulti- 
mate solution, the only solution to what 
has been known for a hundred years as 
the Indian problem. Under unanimous 


consent, I include in the Recorp an article 


in the August 1961 issue of Catholic 
Rural Life. 
BOOTSTRAPS FOR INDIANS 
The old fable of the man who lifted him- 
self by his own bootstraps has become s0 
much a part of our folklore that politicians 
now refer to any self-help plan as “Opera- 


tion Bootstrap”—giving people the means to 


help themselves. 

The American Government has given the 
American Indian everything: free food, free 
clothes, free homes, free medical care— 
everything except freedom and the one thing 
he needs most: opportunity. Confined to 
their reservations, allowed to do nothing, 
Indians like anybody else under the same 
circumstances tend to deteriorate mentally, 
physically, morally. There is room in farm- 
ing and ranching only for about 15 percent 
of them, and this proportion has made the 
grade despite less training, financing and 
equipment enjoyed by the 9 percent of non- 
Indian Americans who are farmers. 

Another 5 percent have a benefited from a 
sadly inadequate Government relocation ef- 
fort under which Indians are moved to in- 
dustrial centers, the head of the family 
trained in an industrial job and the mother 
and children helped in making adjustments 
from wigwam to apartment. During the 
WPA days of the depression, Indians, whom 
we trained to operate heavy machinery went 
on to private companies and did well. They 
prove the ability of the Indian to adjust and 
to become stable, productive citizens when 
given the one thing he needs most: opportu- 
nity. 

The remaining 80 percent remain wards 
of the government, shackled by bureaucracy, 
the dole, relief checks, lack of training and 
opportunity. 

Puerto Ricans remained in this same con- 
dition despite expensive efforts by our Gov- 
ernment to improve their lot. It was only 
when Puerto Ricans themselves undertook 
to solve their own problems—not by sending 
Puerto Ricans to industry but by bringing 
industry to Puerto Rico—aided by tax con- 


_cessions, on-the-job training, and so forth, 


that they climbed out of the quicksand of 
self-perpetuating poverty. More than 600 
new factories in Puerto Rico have created 


more than 100,000 jobs, quadrupled gross 
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production, nearly ä average family 
income to the second highest level in Latin 
America, cut infant mortality 50 percent and 
increased life expectancy an equal amount. 

Patterned on the highly successful Puerto 
Rican “bootstrap” bill, the Indian version 
is H.R. 313. By 10-year tax exemptions and 
service provisions it is designed to help the 
Indians industrialize their reservations, be- 


come self-supporting. The tax concessions | 


will be made up many times over by removing 
Indians from relief rolls and making produc- 
tive, taxpaying citizens of them. More im- 
portant than the economic improvement is 
the improvement in the mental, physical and 
moral condition of an entire people who ask 
for nothing except the opportunity to become 
self-supporting. 

We have examined this bill and find it 
worthy of a Christian’s support. We have 
personal knowledge of a factory operating 
for the past several years on a reservation 
in North Dakota. It has been a boon to the 
Indians not only financially but in all the 
ways described in this article, proving the 
Indian’s need and ability. The American 
Indian has been the stepchild of his native, 
land much too long. It is high time we ad- 
mitted him to the family. 


Power Play Aimed at School Budgets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1961 | 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial was 
printed in the July 28, 1961, issue of the 
Ventura County (Calif.) Star-Free Press. 
This is a newspaper which consistently 
follows a liberal editorial policy and is 
a strong supporter of President Kennedy 
and the current administration. 

POWER PLAY AIMED AT SCHOOL BUDGETS 

An administration power play threatens to 
kill the program to aid schools in federally 
impacted areas—a program under which 23 
of Ventura County’s 32 school districts receive 
a sizable share of their budgets. 

The administration has been pushing for 
a $2.5 billion Federal-aid-to-education pro- 
gram to include all public schools in the 
Nation. That proposal has been blocked by 
the House Rules Committee. 


Now, in an attempt to force approval of 


the entiré aid-to-education program, congres- 
sional leaders are threatening a Presidential 
veto of the impacted-areas appropriation. 

But the two programs are not related. | 

The impacted-areas laws were enacted in 
1950 when Congress decided that local cit- 
izens cannot afford to pay the entire cost of 
education when an influx of Federal workers 
adds to a community’s school bill without 
increasing the local take in taxes. 

Under a complicated formula, the Federal 
Government pays a share of the cost of edu- 
cating each child whose parents live in Gov- 
ernment-owned housing or who are employed 
either directly by the Government or by a 
federally engaged contractor. Part of the 
payment goes to construction of schools and 
part to the operating budget, including 
teachers’ salaries. 

California received almost $40 million in 
Federal assistance to its schools last year, 
more than any other State. The 13th Con- 
gressional District’s share was nearly $5 mil- 
lion, of which Ventura County received about 
$750,000 for operation and maintenance, plus 
— half that much for school construc- 
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It is not unusual for Presidents—or con- 
leaders to withhold approval of 

an appropriation to “blackjack” votes for 
another program. But we believe that tying 
the impacted areas appropriation to the Fed- 
eral aid to education bill is a cynical, de- 
plorable parliamentary trick which can 
cause hardship for countless school districts. 
President Eisenhower several times sought 

a reduction in the impacted areas fund; but 
Congress always rebuffed him because 319 of 


the 437 members of the House represent 


areas which benefit from the program. 
Congressional leaders today may say—and 
mean it—that if the House blocks or votes 
down general aid to education, then there 
will be no aid to impacted areas. But the 
program’s supporters always count on the 
weariness of the session’s end to separate 
the carrot from the stick. This should work 


again. 


I call particular attention to the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the editorial: a 


It is not unusual for Presidents—or con- 
gressional leaders—to withhold approval of 
an appropriation to blackjack votes for 
another program. But we believe that tying 


the impacted areas appropriation to the 


Federal aid to education bill is a cynical, 
deplorable parliamentary trick which can 
cause hardship for countless school districts. 


Most Foreign Aid Funds Not Subject to 
Long-Term Borrowing Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN 1 HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CORNELIUS E. 

GALLAGHER, OF New JERSEY, MEMBER OF THE 

House FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, AU- 

2, 1961 

As the House of Representatives approaches 
one of its most crucial debates of this ses- 
sion—the President's foreign aid legisla- 
tion—it is as important that we understand 
what is not being proposed as well as what 
is being proposed. 

The bill reported by the committee au- 
thorizes a total appropiration of $4,355,500,- 
000. Of this, $1,800 million is for military 
assistance and $2,555,500,000 is for @conomic 
assistance. Appropriations will be required 
to be made in the normal manner for all of 
the military assistance—$1,800 million—and 
for 65 percent of the economic assistance— 
$1,655,500,000. 

Despite our lengthy and detailed hearings, 
I have found widespread misunderstanding 
on some basic points. Most glaring misap- 
prehension exists as to the scope of aid which 
would be financed by borrowing from the 
Treasury, undoubtedly caused by the promi- 
nence which has been given this issue. A 
prevalent assumption by many people is that 
borrowing authority would cover the entire 
economic aid program. This is not true. 

The issue of Treasury borrowing as op- 
posed to regular appropriations by the Con- 
gress relates, as far as fiscal year 1962 is 
concerned, only to $900 million of funds pro- 
gramed for development loans. It author- 
izes Treasury borrowing for development 
loans up to the amount of $1,600 million a 
year for the next 4 years, but this authority, 
relating to future years, does not directly 
involve the fiscal 1962 foreign assistance au- 
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thorization. The bill as reported requires 
that all loans made under this authority are 
to be repayable only in U.S. dollars. Ex- 
cept for this $900 million to be available for 
loans, Congress will exercise exactly the same 
control that it exercises over all other ap- 
propriated funds. 

It is not correct to say that Congress loses 
control over the development loan program, 
since the bill as reported makes the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act applicable 
to this program. This requirement means 
that the Congress will have to approve the 
budget submitted for development loans each 
fiscal year. 

All other kinds of aid will continue to be 
financed by annual appropriations. These 
items include development grants, support- 
ing assistance, and contributions to interna- 
tional organizations, the contingency fund, 
and administrative expeses. They account 


this year for over half of the program au- 


thorized by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Also 1 in the discussion of bor- 
rowing authority is the fact that some 37 
programs in 26 agencies and departments 
nave been financed by borrowing from the 
Treasury—3 of them in this session of Con- 
gress. Therefore, direct Treasury financing 
is not a new approach to legislative pro- 
grams. It has in the past brought greater 
value to the funds expended and has in- 
stilled a sense of stability and responsibility 
in the participants. If we are seeking to in- 


- still stability and responsibility in the less 


developed countries, this is the only possible 
approach to this goal. | 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 


tee on Captive Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1 961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March | 


8, 1961, I introduced.a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is now 
House Resolution 211. There are not 
sufficient words to express my profound 
gratitude and personal delight to the 
more than 20 Members of the House who 
joined with me in that most stimulating 
and very enlightening discussion which 
took place then on the subject of the 
captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 8, 1961, Russian Colonialism and 
the Necessity of a Special Captive Na- 
tions Committee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Resolu- 
tion 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 


close the thoughts and feelings of many 


Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a commitee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
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including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

JULY 17, 1961. 


The Honorable DANIEL FLooD: 

Your discussion of the captive nations 
resolution that you have introduced in 
Congress sounds most encouraging to us. 
We heard it on the Manion Forum yester- 
day. I’ve grown old and gray waiting for 
one President after another to find out 
what to do to defeat communism. We must 
discredit it and Khrushchev, too, to throw 
him off balance. 

We will get nowhere as long as he can 
strut before the world and get away with it. 
Why have we been silent about those prom- 
ised free elections? Why did we leave it to 
Adenhower to talk about the way they flee 
their paradise? We should still be talking 
about Katyn Forest and all the other 
cruelties. 

The Senate should keep up a bent heat 
on doing the things so boldly talked about. 
I will send a card to my Congressman urg- 
ing him to support you, though he prob- 
ably is already doing so. 

I am proud of our delegation there in 
Washington. 

Yours sincerely, | 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. SHAFER. 
Apa E. SHAFER. 
| May 24, 1961. 
| DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The House Resolution 
211 which you submitted to the House on 
March 8, 1961, deserves the attention of every 
legislator. 

With the weapons of truth, the facts and 
common ideals it would be possible to over- 
whelm Moscow’s worldwide propaganda cam- 
paign in the newly independent and under- 
developed nations 

Therefore, I hope that the new resolution 


gets the full support of the Congress. 


Thank you. 
Very truly yours, 
ROMAN POc2TAR. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 23, 1961. 

Dear Sm: The House Resolution 211 you 
submitted to the House on March 8, 1961, 
has my complete support. 

It is very important at the present moment 
to study the true nature of our enemy and 
to gain help of our natural allies (subjugated 
nations) in our fight against Russian im- 
perialism, the clever tool of which commu- 
nism happens to be. 

Very truly yours, 
IWAN PAWNYK. 
May 24, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN F.Loop: The House 
Resolution 211 you submitted to the House 
on March 8, 1961, should be supported by all. 

With the weapons of truth would be pos- 
sible to overwhelm Moscow's worldwide 
propaganda campaign everywhere. 

I hope that the new Resolution 211 gets 
the full support of Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
STEFAN ZACHARKIW. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

CLINTON, N.Y., July 15, 1961. 
Representative DANIEL Pl. oon, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Have just 
listened to your broadcast on the Manion 
Forum. I am all for Resolution 211, but I 
do not understand why this Government 
does not outlaw the Red party. We accept 
their cultural exchange, and all the rest of 
this outrageous nonsense, knowing full well 
that we are adding to their prestige by so 
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doing. We are getting ready for a hot war 
with Russia, yet at this very moment our 
athletes are over in Russia, with our flag 
and the Russian flag flying side by side. 


On August 31, 1960, Congressman MICHAEL | 


A. FeIGHAN, of Ohio, said on the floor of the 
House, that on Friday November 2, 1956, a 
high official in the U.S. State Department 
sent Tito a cable telling him the U.S. Gov- 
ernment does not look with favor upon gov- 
ernments unfriendly to the Soviet Union. 
That was 5 days after the Hungarian Re- 
volt. The Hungarians had won the revolt 
and drove the Russians out, but 48 hours 
after Tito got that cable from the State De- 
partment, they returned and reinvaded Hun- 
gary and smashed the revolt. No wonder 
people hate us, this is in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, page 17407, August 31, 1960. I 
wrote to Senator Keatinc for the name of 
this State partment official but as yet he 
has not swered my letter. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Mary J. McGINNIs. 


CLEVELAND, ORO, 
May 23,1961. 

Dran Sin: Your House Resolution 211, sub- 
mitted to the House on March 8, 1961, de- 
serves the serious attention of everyone. 

It is very important at the present mo- 
ment to study the true nature of our enemy 
and to gain help of our natural allies (sub- 
jugated nations) in our fight against Russian 
imperialism, the clever tool of which com- 
munism happens to be. 

Very truly yours, 
| PAUL PRYSIAZNY. 


STATESVILLE, N.C., 
July 17, 1961. 
_ HONORABLE FLoop: I am with you in full, as 
stated on the Dean Manion program Sunday. 
Push H.R. 211, and enlist all —— possible 
in enacting it. 
Keep America free. 
Yours, 
W. A. CAMPBELL. 
LIGONIER, PA. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I would like to 
add my voice to the millions of other Amer- 
icans in supporting your House Resolution 
211 pertaining to the Captive Nations Com- 
mittee. Why are efforts such as yours never 
reported in the papers but have to be brought 
to the people by Dean Manion in his effort 
to back constitutional government? 


Sincerely, 
RoBErRT B. Knox. 
FEDERATION OF UKRAINIAN STUDENT 
ORGANIZATIONS OF AMERICA, INC. 
New York, N.Y., July 14, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
U.S. Representative from Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: The fifth Con- 
gress Of Ukrainian Students of America 
(SUSTA) which was held at Wayne State 
University in Detroit during the Fourth of 
July weekend has mandated the newly elect- 
ed executive board in its resolutions on in- 
ternational affairs to communicate to you 
and to your colleagues in the Congress of 
the United States our wholehearted and 
unanimous support for your proposed bill 
to establish a permanent House Committee 
on the Captive Nations, whose tenure would 
endure until such time as all the enslaved 
countries enumerated in the House Joint 
Resolutions 454 and 459 of July 17, 1959 and 
the Senate Joint Resolution 111 of the same 
date are made free and independent from 
Russian domination and Moscow-inspired 
communism. 

Our fifth congress has urged the executive 
board to offer every form of assistance that 
we may mobilize. Enclosed is memorandum 
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3 as our first step toward implementing the 


wishes and resolutions of the Congress of- 


Ukrainian Students of America. Further- 
more, all the members of the executive 
board, a few of whom had even been born 
and escaped from the captive nations area, 
have expressed their willingness to testify 
in behalf of your proposed bill to establish 
a permanent congressional Committee on 
the Captive Nations. 

The executive board is preparing a special 
report and memorandum which will be for- 
warded to you and to the House Rules Com- 
mittee as well as to certain other Members 
of Congress under separate cover. It will 
explain the necessity and feasibility of the 
recent proposal of Congressman FLoop in 
behalf of the captive nations. 

It is significant that your proposal be ex- 
panded to include a recommendation that 
the President of the United States of Ameri- 


ca invite the leaders of the free world to 


Washington for the observance of Independ- 
ence Day or during July for the commemora- 
tion of Captive Nations Week; and that the 
President together with the leaders of the 
countries of the free world issue a joint new 
declaration of independence that will as- 
sume as Our common fight a universalized 
declaration of independence for all nations 
and all peoples everywhere and for all times, 
foremostly for the long-ignored non-Russian 
nations in the Soviet Union itself such as 
Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Georgia, 
Armenia, Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan, and the 
others. The synchronization of the com- 
memoration of the captive nations week with 
our own Independence Day celebrations is 
vital. 

Yesterday, I spoke with Congressman 
Apair, of Indiana, during the 12th Colgate 
foreign policy conference at Colgate Univer- 
sity in Hamilton, N.Y., regarding your propo- 
sal. ADAIR, as a member of the House Foreign 


Affairs Committee, indicated that there is_ 


a move to downgrade your proposal and to 
form a temporary Subcommittee on the Cap- 
tive Nations as part of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. I expressed my doubt as 
to the effectiveness of such a subcommittee 
which would be forever buried in the millieu 
of so many other less consequential affairs 
of state. Furthermore, only congressional 
committees with full status receive an in- 
dependent budget for operations. This fact 
alone underscores the necessity for Congress 
to adopt your bill rather than a watered- 
down proposal. Aba is responsive to full 
committee status. 

Moreover, our executive board is 
recommendations to the executive board of 
the US. National Student Association 
(USNSA) before and at its forthcoming 
congress in August to adopt the following 
resolution: 

1. Urge the formation of the collegiate 
Captive Nations Week movement by forming 
Captive Nations (study) Clubs at the various 
colleges and universities; 

2. commemorate annually Captive Nations 
Week as a permanent extracurricular col- 
lege activity; 

3. mandate the USNSA vice president for 
international student affairs to establish a 


student committee to make a study of the 


conditions of the lack of academic freedom 
and student rights in the captive nations 
area and to publish that study so that its 
members and collegians at large may be 
more knowledgeable, more favorable, and 
more familiar with selecting student pro- 
grams and action projects which would in- 
crease attention and promote the cause of 
academic freedom and student rights of the 
collegians within the captive nations area 
here within our own environment; 

4. endeavor to establish a coordinating 
secretariat for both student unions and in- 
terested student organizations in the West- 
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ern Hemisphere to promote the freedom and 
independence and the human liberties of 
the peoples of the captive nations through 
a pan-American effort; 

5. request that the U.S. Postmaster Gen- 
eral issue a commemorative stamp to honor 
the spirit and the fight for the captive na- 
tions for liberty through a Captive Nations 
Week commemorative series; moreover, urge 
that the U.S. Postmaster General continue 
and expand the present champion-of-liberty 
series, whose further extension is in doubt; 

6. form a permanent commission to the 
USNSA Executive Board which would be 
composed of USNSA national, regional, and 
local officers as well as the national officers 
of such student organizations in the United 
States as the Federation of Ukrainian Stu- 
dent Organizations of America, the Lithu- 
anian Student Association, the Association 
of Hungarian Students of North America and 
such other student organizations that may 
express a desire and willingness to cooperate 
in the study of the plight of the captive 
nations and in the promotion of the celebra- 
tion of Captive Nations Week; 

7. strive for a rededication to human free- 
dom and national freedom, as well as re- 
affirm our belief that democartic government 
of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple is a universal right and principal, a basic 
craving of all mankind. 

Moreover, we would be very grateful to 
you, if your office forwarded a letter to the 
executive board of the USNSA in support of 
a captive nations week movement on the 
college level and in favor of the ideas out- 
lined above. 

I am forwarding a copy of this letter to 
the chairman of the House Rules Committee 
with a letter recommending that the latter 
give this matter a prompt and fair hearing 
with favorable action in behalf of your bill 
to establish a permanent congressional 
Committee on the Captive Nations. 

In your already very busy schedule, should 
you find time—we would appreciate a reply 
regarding our requests as well as our sug- 
gestions. Thank you very much for your 
initiative in the matter of the proposed bill. 
Our executive board supports you 100 per- 
cent in your proposal to form a permanent 
House Committee on the Captive Nations 
with full committee status and an independ- 
ent budget, which should endure until such 
time as human rights, academic freedom 
and student rights as well as national inde- 
pendence are attained by all dominated peo- 
ples in the captive nations area. 

Best wishes and very warm regards, 


Sincerely, 
WALTER D. PRYBYLA, Jr., 
President. 
Marcu 24, 1961. 


Dear Mr. Fioop: The House Resolution 
211 submitted by you to the House on 
March 8, 1961, has my full support. 

It is very important to study the true 
nature of our enemy and to gain the help 
of our natural allies (subjugated nations) 
in our fight against Russian imperialisin 
which communism really is. 

Very truly yours, 
WASYL RAJca, 

PaRMA, OHIO. 


May 24, 1961. 

Dear Sm: House 211 deserves 
the support of all. 

With weapons of truth and the facts it 
would be possible to overwhelm Moscow’s 
worldwide propaganda campaign in the new- 
ly independent and underdeveloped nations, 

I hope that the new — 211 gets 
the full support of Congress. uate 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Physical Fitness Program Saluted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


non. ED EDMONDSON 


| OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
every Oklahoman is proud of the role 
which Coach Charles B. “Bud” Wilkin- 
son, of the University of Oklahoma, has 
taken in the development of a physical 
fitness program for our Nation’s youth, 


‘and in the selection of the Muskogee, 


Okla., School System to initiate this pro- 
gram. 

This is a tribute not only to a fine city 
but also to the dedicated men and women 
who teach in the school system of Mus- 
kogee. As an Oklahoman, I am proud 
of many things in our State, but no part 


of the Sooner State has done more to 


advance the well-being and progress of 
our people than Oklahoma’s schools. 
The President has made a wise choice in 
Coach “Bud” Wilkinson and in the city 
of Muskogee. 

I submit a copy of Enrolled House Con- 
current Resolution 656, adopted by the 
Oklahoma Legislature, expressing its 
support and encouragement to the Presi- 
dent’s program of physical fitness, and 
commending Coach Wilkinson and the 
city of Muskogee School System. 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 565 
Concurrent resolution expressing support of 
the people of Oklahoma for the President's 
physical fitness program and commending 


the Muskogee school system for its selec- 


tion as the first pilot program 
(By Ruby, Haworth, and Spaker of the 

house and Shoemaker and Bohannon of 

the senate) 

Whereas the physical condition of all of 
our citizens contributes to the strength of 
our Nation; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has called this problem vividly to the atten- 
tion of the people of America and has in- 
stituted a program of physical fitness which, 


if pursued diligently, will correct and im- 


prove many of the physical needs of our 
youth; and 
Whereas the President of the United States 
has appointed one of Oklahoma’s leading 
citizens, Coach Charles B. “Bud” Wilkinson 
of the University of Oklahoma, to organize 
a program for the improvement of the physi- 
cal standards of the Nation’s youth; and 
Whereas Muskogee, Okla., school system 
has been chosen as the first pilot program 
for physical fitness in our Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it ‘ 
Resolved by the house of representatives 
of the 28th session of the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature (the Senate concurring therein) : 
Section 1. That the Legislature of Okla- 


-homa hereby expresses its support and en- 


couragement to the President’s program of 
physical fitness to the end that all children 
in our State, as well as our Nation, will be 
permitted and encouraged to meet the mini- 
mum standards of physical fitness. 

. Sec. 2. That the officials of the school sys- 
tem and the citizens of the city of Muskogee 
be commended and congratulated for their 
selection as the first pilot program for phys- 
ical fitness in the Nation. 

Sec. 3. That the President of the United 
States and the U.S. Congress be advised 
through the Oklahoma congressional delega- 
tion of the enthusiastic support of the peo- 
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ple of Oklahoma for the President's program 
of physical fitness. 

Sec. 4. That proper authenticated copies of 
this resolution be prepared and forwarded to 
the president of the Muskogee, Okla., School 
Board, Coach Charles B. “Bud” Wilkinson, 
University of Oklahoma, and the chairman of 
the Oklahoma delegation in the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 18th day of July 1961. 

J. D. McCartTury, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Adopted by the senate the 24th day of July 
1961. 

GEORGE NIGH, 
President of the Senate. 


American Business Cycle Policy at the 


Crossroads 


EXTEN SION REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the able 


lecture which follows was delivered by 


Mr. Gerhard Colm, chief economist of 
the National Planning Association at the 
University of Frankfurt, Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, on July 28, 1961. It deserves the 
attention of all those concerned with 
the state of the American economy: 


AMERICAN BUSINESS CYCLE POLICY aT THE 
CROSSROADS 


(Lecture presented at the University of 

Frankfurt (Germany) on July 28, 1961, by 
Gerhard Colm, chief economist, National 
Planning Association.) 


The American 1960-61 recession might 
have pleased the professional economic ob- 
server. Both the beginning of the re- 
cession and its probable duration were pretty 
well predicted in advance. It is also a con- 
solation that the recession was mild and of 
short duration. Indeed, it was the mildest 
of the four postwar recessions. In the sec- 


ond quarter 1960—the peak of the preced- 


ing cycle—the gross national product 
amounted to $506 billion. In the first quar- 
ter 1961 it amounted to $495 billion (in 1960 
prices) and is likely to reach $525 to $530 
billion in the fourth quarter 1961 with still 
further gains expected for 1962. 

In spite of this apparently good per- 
formance there are serious worries about the 
state of the American economy. The satis- 
faction about the quick recovery is impaired 
by the fact that unemployment has remained 
high. The index of industrial production in 
June had risen by 8 percent above its low 
point in February 1961 and has recovered the 
ground lost in the recession. However, the 
unemployment, amounting to almost 7 per- 
cent of the labor force, showed no improve- 
ment from the recession level and remained 
substantially above the 4 percent which is 
often regarded as a tolerable, even though 
not a desirable, rate. Even with the ex- 
pected further rise in production, unem- 
ployment is expected to fall only slowly. 
This has given rise to the concern with un- 
employment as a structural or chronic phe- 
nomenon on which cyclical swings in unem- 
ployment are superimposed. 

A second concern is with the question of 


how long a vigorous recovery movement will | 


continue. The recovery after the 1957-58 re- 
cession was cut short, coming to an end long 
before a full employment level of production 
was reached. We are asking ourselves the 
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anxious question: what is the likelihood 
that the 1961-62 recovery movement may 
also remain abortive and be cut off before 
full employment is reached? 

We have had four recessions in 12 years, 
each of short duration and relatively mild. 
Nevertheless, the prospect of frequent fluc- 
tuations at a high but below full employ- 
ment level is not encouraging. The concern 
with these prospects is widely shared by 
economists within Government, business, 
labor unions, and research organizations. 
However, the explanation of the causes and 
the opinions about the best remedies differ 
widely. I will attempt to outline three 
different approaches to interpreting and 
combatting these conditions. Because of the 
limitations in time, I must greatly simplify 
the positions taken. They will appear in my 
presentation as more clear cut and distin- 
guishable from each other than they actually 


are. 


1 


There is first, I may say, the conventional 
position that the Government should pursue 
an effective anticyclical policy. Frequent 
recessions certainly are discouraging to busi- 
ness enterprise and therefore may well have 
a dampening effect on economic growth. 
Therefore, an improved anticyclical policy 
of the Government may also contribute to 
the.solution of the growth problem. 

During the whole post-war period econ- 
omists have proposed plans for a refined 
anticyclical tax policy. During the last few 
months these efforts could record a great 
success through the recommendations of the 
Commission on Money and Credit but at the 
same time, so it appears, the U.S. Govern- 
ment missed a chance to practice what the 
advisors preached. 

Last month the Commission on Money and 
Credit issued a report in which a greatly im- 
proved program for anti-cyclical policies is 
one of the highlights. It proposes that the 
built-in stabilizers be strengthened. by 
delegating to the President the power to 
reduce or increase the first-brack:et rate of 
the personal income tax within specified 
limits when slack or excess demand is indi- 
cated by available statistics. The President 
should announce to the Congress when the 
statistics indicate the need for a change in 
tax rates. The announcement to the Con- 
gress should be made 60 days before the ef- 
fective date in order to give Congress a 
chance to veto the change in tax rates if a 
majority is inclined to do so. The anti- 
cyclical measures would be reversed when 
statistics indicate that the critical condition 
has disappeared. But a tax cut cannot be 
maintained for longer than 6 months unless 
special action for its continuation is taken. 

It. is significant that the men of public 
affairs who were members of the Commis- 
sion—bankers, industrialists, union leaders, 


and farm leaders—could with only a few 


exceptions agree on such proposals, which 
will appear rather radical to many Con- 
gressmen.' 

The Commission also recommends anti- 
cyclical variations in expenditure programs 
but places much less emphasis on these as 
compared with changes in tax rates. This is 
in contrast with the discussion and practice 
of the 1930’s. At that time tax rates were 
relatively low so that they offered only 
limited leeway for reductions. This is dif- 
ferent now with high tax rates, which at 
least have the advantage that they can be 
substantially reduced. Anticyclical expend- 
iture policy also is less popular because it is 
believed that it may lead to make-shift pro- 
grams. The really worthwhile programs 
usually require longer periods of preparation 
and initiation than is desirable for an anti- 
recesson measure. Keeping worthwhile pro- 
grams on tap” leads to the paradoxical 
situation that people have to wait for a re- 
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cession in order to have desirable programs 
Thus, much can be said in 
favor of anticyclical variation in the 
method of financing rather than in expendi- 
tures. On the other side of the argument, 
it probably remains true that a change in 
public works expenditures has a greater and 
more direct effect on employment and in- 
comes than a change in tax rates. Also long 
term expenditure programs can in many 
cases be stepped up in pace or slowed down 
depending on economic conditions. In 
recent years one of the most effective means 
of anticyclical policy has been the varia- 
tion in financial terms for residential con- 
struction; however, residential construction 
has appeared to be somewhat less responsive 
in the current cycle. 


The refined anticyclical tax policy, as 


proposed by the CMC is expected to result in 
measures without the delay of drawn-out 
deliberations in the executive branch and 
in Congress. There is a serious question on 
my mind if not the existence of such a 
mechanism for semiautomatic tax action 
would contribute to a general feeling that 
the recession is being taken care of and 
that no more needs to be done.“ 
tax cut will not take place as promptly after 
the turning point towards a recession as it 
may appear. There is a fourfold timelag 
involved. First, the statistics which are 
used for “triggering” the mechanism be- 
come available only some time after the 
event (although methods for reducing this 
lag might be devised.) Second, in order to 
avoid responding merely to temporary statis- 
tical oscillations, crucial statistical series 
will have to indicate slack or excess demand 
for a considerable time before they can be 
used to “trigger” a change in tax rates. 
Third, the President’s announcement of 
needed tax reduction would become effective 
only after 60 days in order to give Congress 
a chance of preventing the tax reduction 
from becoming effective. Finally, there is 
at least a short interval between the effec- 
tive date of tax reduction and the time when 
payroll deductions and other income tax 
payments are actually reduced. Thus, the 
tax reduction would become effective at best 
6 to 9 months after the actual turning 
point. In case of the most recent recession 
the CMC proposal would have become effec- 
tive only after recovery was well underway. 
Thus, whatever merit there may be in a 
tax reduction at the time of recovery the 
proposal would not give an effective instru- 
ment for mitigating a recession. 
The proposed mechanism is based on the 
conviction that positive congressional action 
to combat a recession would take too long a 
time. Discretionary action by the Govern- 
ment, as recently authorized in Great Bri- 
tain, on the other hand, would not be feasible 
under American separation of powers be- 
tween the executive and legislative branch 
of Government. Therefore, it appears quite 
logical to provide for a tax change under 
specified conditions subject to possible veto 
action by the Congress. Still this is a time- 
consuming process. I wonder if this might 
not be a challenge for Congress to develop 
a method for positive legislative action 
which under specified conditions would re- 
quire less than the 2-month waiting period. 
The proposed anticyclical mechanism is 
based on the conviction that the govern- 
ment should release purchasing power to 
consumers and increase its own expendi- 
tures when a slack appears and reverse 
these actions when the slack disappears. 
This, however, would not prevent a new 
recession from place even before the 
full employment level of production has 
been reached. Sole reliance on an anti- 
cyclical mechanism presupposes that the 
economy, although interrupted by infre- 
quent recessions, is expanding vigorously 
and adequately. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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The final version of the CMC report hap- 
pened to be prepared at a time of a reces- 
sion in the United States. Some economists 
urged the new Kennedy administration to 
recommend to Congress a temporary tax 
cut and a larger and quicker expansion in 
Government expenditure programs. Some 
increase in Government programs has been 
taking place as a result of steps taken by 
the previous administration. A further in- 
crease has been initiated by President 
Kennedy, but the current plans amount to 
somewhat less than had been recommended. 


— President did not suggest a tax cut at. 


ae reasoning was probably that he is 
more concerned with the longer run polit- 
ical and economic problems of the United 
States than with the recession. He there- 
fore assigned a higher priority to the in- 
crease in programs for defense, foreign aid, 
space research, housing, urban renewal, area 
redevelopment, education, and more ade- 
quate unemployment insurance. He feared 
that a proposal to reduce taxes, even tem- 
porarily, would increase congressional re- 
sistance to additional long range expendi- 
ture programs at the same time. 


In spite of the concern with the recession 


the medium and longer term aspects of 
economic development demanded growing 
attention. That the recession was of short 
duration was satisfying but would the re- 
covery be sustained and lead into a higher 
rate of growth than was experienced in the 
past or would recovery again be abortive and 
lead over into a new recession? 


This leads to the second aspect of cur- 
rent thinking on cycle policy. Paul Samuel- 
son and other economists have developed 
an explanation of why the recent recoveries 
remained abortive. One of the main rea- 
sons, in their opinion, is the fact that in 
a recovery period tax revenues rise by so 
much that a substantial part of increas- 
ing personal incomes and corporate profits 
cannot be used directly for additional ex- 
penditures but are absorbed into the Treas- 
ury and therefore have a deflationary im- 

Thus, each of the calendar years 
1958 and 1959 the cash budget showed defi- 
cits of $7 to $8 billion but shifted to a cash 
surplus of $3.6 billion in 1960. This phenom- 
enon is only the reverse of the built-in 
stabilizers. They help to mitigate the 
downswing in a recession but also tend to 
dampen the recovery. 

Furthermore, as soon as the economy 
pulled out of the recession the monetary au- 
thorities became concerned again with the 
price rise and adopted a mildly restrictive 
monetary policy—long before there was a 
threat of inflationary pressure from excess 
demand. 


What is the likelihood that the present 


recovery too may be cut short before reach- 
ing the full employment level? The present 
vigor of the recovery movement is sparked 
primarily by two factors, namely the increase 
in Government expenditures and the switch 
from inventory liquidation to inventory buy- 
ing. Consumer buying, business investment 
in plant and equipment, and residential con- 
struction are proceeding on a high and some- 
what rising level but show no spectacular 
increases. 

Some of the economic advisers of the ad- 
ministration believe that the pace of recovery 
may slow down once a higher plateau of 
Government expenditures has been reached 
and the inventory cycle completed, unless 
consumer expenditures, business fixed in- 
vestments, and residential construction are 
stepped up. These expenditure increases 
would be reduced if the Treasury is per- 
mitted to take too big a tax bite out of 
rising incomes and profits and if the mone- 
tary authorities apply credit restrictions as 


soon as the slightest rise in prices occurs. 
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Therefore, thought is being given to a tax 
reduction in 1962 which would not merely be 
of the temporary antirecession type. In 
this connection the emphasis of the Council 
on the latent full empioyment budget sur- 
plus is significant. Assuming we had today 
full employment incomes and profits, Federal 
revenues would give us a surplus of $7 to $8 
billion above the current level of Federal 
expenditures. The staff of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee has estimated even a 
higher latent budget surplus.* This surplus, 
however, is a ficticious figure because the 
full employment level of incomes and profits 
may never be realized unless taxes are re- 
duced and/or Government expenditures are 
stepped up. 

The idea of a permanent tax cut in 1962, 
as a means of promoting continued recovery, 
has more political appeal than a temporary 
tax cut as an antirecession measure. In spite 


of the general recognition by professional 


economists that deliberate budget deficits are 
& powerful antirecession weapon Congress is 
more inclined to vote a tax reduction in a 
recovery period when revenue yields are ris- 
ing and a budget surplus is in sight. A tax 
cut during the 


pected, particularly when Government ex- 
penditures should rise faster than expected. 
The alliance between economic reasoning 
and political expediency might become quite 
dangerous if a new doctrine developed ac- 
cording to which a recovery period, rather 
than a recession period, is the appropriate 
time for tax reduction. 

Also, the Council of Economic Advisers 
has been emphatic in urging the Federal Re- 
serve authorities and the home credit agen- 
cies to continue their policies of “nudging” 
down the long-term rate of interest. Less 
emphasis is given to the short run rate of 
interest because of its effect on the balance 
of payments situation. : 

The administration has recognized the 
possibility that prices and costs may con- 
tinue to inch upward and that this may have 
undesirable effects on the competitiveness 
of American industry. On the other hand, 
it is also recognized that it would be unde- 
sirable to combat a rise in prices and costs 
by restrictive credit policies before coming 


near a full employment level of production. 


Therefore, it follows that other approaches 
should be developed to deal with so-called 
market power or cost-push inflation. The 
President has appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Policy for de- 
veloping recommendations in this field. 
The committee, initially busy with other 
topics, has recently begun discussions of this 
problem. With what I believe to be a tem- 
porary alleviating of the price and wage 
pressure, this problem has moved somewhat 
into the At present, the open- 
market policy of the Federal Reserve is sup- 
plemented by the “open mouth” policy urg- 
ing business and labor to exercise self-re- 
straint. We must wait and see whether the 
Advisory Committee on Labor-Management 


Policy will put some teeth into the “open 


mouth.” 


In this section we have been dealing with © 


fiscal and monetary policies which would re- 
move obstacles in the path of full recovery. 
While these views go beyond recommending 
occasional “shot in the arm” policies to com- 


measures, 
from economic growth. I will deal in the 
next section with a third approach that em- 
phasizes positive measures in support of 
economic growth. 

A positive long-term approach to econom- 
ic growth uses the national economic budget 
as a tool or at least as a frame of mind. It 
looks at available men, technological ad- 
vances, and machines, not as a cause for em- 
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barrassment but as an opportunity to meet 
needs of highest urgency. 

Without assuming any spectacular change 
in productivity, labor force, and hours of 
work, one can estimate the increase in total 
production under full employment condi- 
tions which appears feasible and necessary 
under given economic and social institu- 
tions. In the coming decade the labor force 
will increase at a higher rate than in the 


past due to the period of a high and rising 


birth rate during the last two decades. The 
rate of improvement in output per man-hour 
also is expected to rise due to rapid advances 
in technology. In the light of the spectacu- 
lar technological possibilities (automation) 
it may even appear surprising that produc- 
tivity has not risen more in recent years. 
Our statistics can measure only the net in- 
crease in output, and I surmise that we have 
had positive and retarding factors operating 
at the same time. Also many of the new 
technologies are still in the initial stages in 
which their effects have not yet been realized 
fully. Therefore, I would expect an increase 

in ͤ the rate of growth in output per man-hour 
not only in manufacturing industry but also 
in banking and other services in the future. 
Laborsaving technological developments be- 
come of social benefit only insofar as, in the 
process of growth, additional demands and, 
therefore, additional work opportunities are 
created, or the desired period of work over 
one’s lifetime is reduced. 

_ The Council of Economic Advisers regards 
3.5 percent as a rate of growth which appears 
normal under existing conditions and atti- 
tudes but would and should be increased by 
tax incentives and other measures, such as 
support of education, research, and training. 
Our NPA projections indicate a continuing 
growth rate of 4%½ percent as feasible with- 

out need to resort to “heroic” measures to 
force a higher rate of growth. Thus, for ex- 
ample, for 1970, potential gross national 
product (in present prices) should be about 
$790 billion or $275 billion above the 1961 
gross national product. 

Part of this increased output will be pre- 
empted by expenditures needed to accom- 
modate the increased work force and tools 
of produetion. In 1970, the labor force will 
be almost 20 percent above its current level. 
Simply to supply goods and services enjoyed 
by the present population would require over 
$60 billion of additional output, while sup- 

them with the current per capita 
amount of educational and other nondefense 
Government services would require another 
$10 to $12 billion. Finally, supplying these 
additional workers with the current amount 
of capital stock per employee would require 
some $150 billion of which about $18 billion 
can be considered as coming out of the 
potential 1970 output. Thus, of the poten- 
tial increase of $275 billion between 1961 
and 1970, almost $100 billion would be 
needed to provide for the additional labor 
and capital at present standards of living. 
About $175 billion could become available 
for additional programs in the public sector, 
for improvements in private consumption, 
for increased capital exports or foreign aid, 
and for speeding up the modernization and 
expansion of our productive plant. This is 
a large amount for additions in these pub- 
lic and private fields. But it is not an 
exorbitant amount in view of the tasks that 
need to be performed. Depending on the 
judgment concerning the urgency of these 
tasks in relation to the desirability of lei- 
sure, the increase in production can be 
stepped up or reduced by greater change in 
the hours of work, retirement age and other 
factors influencing the size of the available 
man- hours. 

The approach I am ou would as- 
sume as a working hypothesis that the rel- 
ative division of expenditures between pri- 

vate and public sectors will remain approxi- 

mately the same as it is at present. This 
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hypothesis can later be modified if high 
priorities either in the public or in the pri- 
vate sector suggest a modification of this 
division. Such a modification could be ac- 
complished through upward or downward 
revision in taxes. 

At present, the public sector (including 
transfer expenditures) amounts to almost 
30 percent of the gross national product in 
the United States while excluding transfers 
it amounts to 20 percent. Dividing the 
potential increase over current levels in pro- 
duction in the same manner gives us a hy- 
pothetical increase in Government goods and 
services expenditures of per year almost $60 
billion by 1970. Are there highest priority 
needs in the public sector which would re- 
quire use of these potential resources? I 
do not pretend that I can discuss here the 
answer to this question of what is likely to 
emerge in the United States. I only note 
that this kind of question is being asked and 
debated, although in a still unsystematic and 
desultory manner. A few years ago President 
Eisenhower asked a citizens’ committee to 
look into certain aspects of defense needs 


and what could be done to meet them. The 


committee, the so-called Gaither commit- 
tee, presented him with a report which stat- 
ed such high figures both for what the mem- 
bers thought was needed and what could be 
afforded by using the potential of the Amer- 
ican economy that the report was never 
made public and was buried under a top 
secret label. Later President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed a special Committee on National 
Goals which published an admirable state- 
ment on the needs in various fields but did 
not discuss the crucial question of priori- 
ties nor undertook to relate the growth 
potential to these specific goals.‘ President 
Kennedy has stated in various messages 
what, in his opinion, are the current needs 
in defense, education, housing, urban re- 


newal, and foreign economic development 


aid. However, he, too, has not yet present- 
ed any consistent and long-term program of 
what needs and can be done. Some official 
estimates have been made of the needs in the 
field of water resources development, re- 
training, social insurance, and most recently, 
of measures needed in support of air trans- 
portation. A congressional commission will 
report soon on the long-term needs in out- 
door recreation. The Budget Bureau has 
recently compiled a budget outlook covering 
4 years beyond the insuing year as a guide 
for budget policies. 

In some fields private research organiza- 
tions have gone far beyond the official state- 
ments. Thus, in the field of urban re- 
newal, estimates have been published of the 
needs for interrelated public and private 
outlays which indicate that present plans 
hardly begin to scratch the surface of the 
task. The Conference on Economic Progress, 
a private organization, under the direction 
of Leon Keyserling, has developed budgets 
of public and private needs based on a high 
rate of economic growth. 

Crucial for the whole Government sector 
is the future for defense needs. If they have 
to be stepped up nondefense programs must 
proceed more slowly than otherwise. If the 
needed increase is substantial even some rela- 
tive rise in the public sector through in- 
creased tax rates should be considered. If 
defense expenditures can be reduced non- 


defense programs can advance more rapidly. 


In this case through substantial tax reduc- 
tion it may be possible to allow a percentage 
increase in private consumption somewhat 
larger than the increase in the public sec- 
tor. 

If defense expenditures will continue to 
absorb the present 9 to 10 percent of the 
gross national product, the increase over cur- 
rent levels in the nondefense Government 
programs (excluding transfers) may amount 
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to $35 billion in the year 1970. Urban re- 
newal and improved mass transportation in 
metropolitan areas would certainly absorb 
a considerable portion of that increase. It 
would probably be executed through local 
authorities and financed largely by their own 
bond issues. However, Federal guarantees or 
occasional purchases of bonds by a Govern- 
ment finance corporation (like the FNMA 
purchases of mortgages) may be needed to 
provide proper incentives for a program of 
adequate size and character. It would also 
require close cooperation between the public 
and private planning and investments for 
urban renewal. The largest increase in 
investments would presumably come from 
private sources. : 

A second area which requires Government 
initiative is a comprehensive program in 
scientific research. The President an- 
nounced landing a team of men on the moon 
as an objective to be achieved before the 
end of the decade. This proposal found only 
moderate popular support (according to the 
Gallup poll) and certainly did not evoke un- 
divided enthusiasm. Actually a space ex- 
pedition to the moon could only be regarded 
as one byproduct of a many-sided interre- 
lated research effort which would affect all 
sciences and would have its primary payoff in 
applications here on earth while at the same 
time making research expeditions into space 
possible and serve as a dramatic demonstra- 
tion of a scientific achievement. 

Capital export and foreign assistance to 
the underdeveloped countries is another field 
in which substantial increases will be needed. 

Greatest need in the private sector is the 
increase in the standard of living of the still 
approximately 8 million families with sub- 
marginal incomes. Simply raising these 
families to decent standards would require 
about $15 billion of the potential added out- 
put in the private sector. Private and public 
measures which increase the productivity of 
workers, either in their present or higher 
skilled jobs, are the best means to accomplish 
this purpose. They include: Government 
programs for education, mental and physical 
health, labor mobility, public and private 
measures to reduce discrimination in em- 
ployment practices, and to encourage the 
employment of handicapped and older work- 
ers. 

I could go on and on enumerating things 
which need to be done and must be done 
before we can really say that we have become 
so affluent that a substantial increase in 
leisure is more important to our society than 
an increase in production. . 

There is no question in my mind that 
the urgent tasks in the public sector could 
absorb more than the $35 billion increase 
in funds which would become available for 
nondefense pu if a full-employment 
gross national product in 1970 were divided 
in the present manner between defense and 
nondefense tasks of Government and pri- 
vate activities. 

Once a broad, long-term outline of the 
high-priority activities in the public sector 
has been formulated and debated, we should 
go ahead—building up and developing the 
programs year by year in accord with the 
long-term plan. If Government outlays 
are established in accordance with such an 
outline as based on full employment pros- 
pects then the rise in the Government sec- - 
tor would act as a stimulus when actual 
gross national product drops because of a 
recession or a slower rate of growth. Such 
a procedure would give the best chance that 
the private sector will expand, both in in- 
vestment and consumption, so that poten- 
tial production both in the public and the 
private sector will be approximately real- 
ized. The increase in the private sector, 
irrespective of whether it expands inde- 
pendently of the public sector or is stimu- 
lated by the public sector, will then pro- 
duce the revenues which will approximately 
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match the increase in Government outlays. 
This is not a drastic departure from the 
. The quite regular increase in State 
and local outlays has been one of the sup- 
porting factors of growth in recent years. 
Also Federal Government programs have at 
times greatly added to aggregate demand 
but in spurts and lags. Most of the larger 
private enterprises are now planning their 
investments on a longer term basis. This 
practice is believed to be in the interest of 
the corporations and at the same time con- 
tribute to more stable economic growth. Is 
it really such a revolutionary proposal to 
ask that the Federal Government, the larg- 
est undertaking in the country, follow th 
same practice? 

This approach does not mean that the 
Government sector should necessarily grow 
continuously in size relative to the private 
sectors of the economy. The approach 
could be developed with the Government 
sector remaining the same proportion to the 
full employment size of the economy, 4 
reduced proportion, or expanded proportion. 
However, under this approach the programs 
in the Government sector would play a 
different role in the dynamics of economic 
development, having a growth-inducing and 
growth-supporting effect not only once in 
a while in a recession but consistently. 
The effect would be consistent because in- 
creased Government and private spending 
would maintain the demand and encourage 
the prospects for expanding markets, while 
at the same time many of the Government 
programs would. improve the efficiency in 
private production. The Government would 
act as a “built-in stabilizer,” but stabilizing 
not only by reducing cyclical fluctuation 
but by helping to sustain an adequate rate 
of growth. : 

The national economic budget approach 
does not suggest a reform which could be 
adopted in a formal manner by one act of 
Congress. It is a proposal which first should 
begin to permeate the thinking in the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches and in the 
business community and then lead to long- 
term programs in a number of specific areas 
without becoming incorporated in one all- 
embracing master plan. 

This national economic budget approach 
is primarily designed to assure that the Na- 
tion’s resources are allocated to highest 


priority needs and that full use is made of 


potential resources. 

Such long-term Government programs 
would also help in making decisions in the 
tax adjustments discussed in the previous 
section. I believe it is probably right that 
the present “implied full employment budget 
surplus” is an obstacle to sustained recovery 
and growth in the American economy. But 
before taxes can be reduced the legislators 
must know what part of this surplus is 
likely to be wiped out by an increase in ex- 
penditures. It may even well be that some 
part of government capital outlays (e.g., 
outlays of the authorities for urban renewal) 
should be financed not by taxation but by 
bond issues. Also tax adjustments should 
promote a relationship between capital in- 
vestment and consumption, which sustains 
a high rate of growth. All such questions 
can best be examined within the framework 
of a national economic budget. 

This point may require a brief explana- 
tion. Neoclassical thinking is inclined to 
believe that all that is needed to increase 
the rate of growth is an increase in the 
proportion of national income devoted to 
saving and investment, and a decline in the 
proportion used for private consumption 
or government services. Three important 
qualifications are needed with respect to this 
proposition. One is that sustained growth 
requires not only an increase in capital but 
also a corresponding increase in aggregate 
demand. There may be countries—a pos- 
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sible example is Great Britain—where an in- 
adequate expansion of investment results in 
a relatively low rate of growth. But there 
are also other countries in which the rate of 
growth has been dampened by an inadequate 
expansion of aggregate private consumption 
and public demand. The United States and 
Canada in recent years may be examples in 
this category. A second qualification is that 
capital needed for expansion consists not 
only of plant and equipment but also of the 
very important social overhead investments 
(such as transportation facilities, water re- 
sources, and the intangible investments in 
education, health, training, technology, and 
also in such factors as labor-management 
relations). The third qualification refers to 
the fact that we had over the decades not 
only laborsaving but also capital-saving 
technological advances. Thus, even a con- 
stant proportion of capital investment may 
support a rising rate of economic growth. 
A policy designed to increase the rate of 
growth in the American economy from the 
2% percent rate of recent years (1953 to 
middle of 1961) to 4% percent will require 
long term planning of Federal programs. 
It will also require that business managers 
in their investment and modernization de- 
cisions raise their sights and use market 
potentials as their guide. Whether an in- 
crease in the rate of growth will also require 
special measures shifting, for example, a sub- 
stantial amount of taxes from corporate 
profits to consumption is difficult to predict. 
Under conditions in the United States, I 
believe that a substantial increase in the rate 
of growth is possible with only a small in- 


crease in the rate of a full employment gross 


national product going to plant and equip- 
ment. This is a highly controversial issue 
among American economists 

If policies in the public and private sector 
are oriented toward a determined long-term 
goal of growth cyclical policy could be made 
an integral part of such an approach. 
Monetary policies, fiscal policies, and debt 
management policies can be most effective if 
the basic strength of economic expansion is 
assured. In the absence of such basic 
strength an economy which is pepped up 
by periodic shot-in-the-arm injections may 
only bump along from one recession to 
another one. 

If a part of the public outlays (e.g., for 
urban renewal and mass transportation) is 
financed by bond issues a considerable con- 
tribution to an anticyclical policy could be 
made by debt management policies.“ In a 
period of prosperity the bonds of these au- 
thorities should be issued at the public 
market in competition with private issues 
at interest rates needed to place them. In 
periods of slack, a government finance cor- 
poration may acquire such bonds financed 
in turn by government debt transaction. In 
such a period the financing of the public 
or semipublic undertaking would not divert 
funds from private use, but would form a 
net addition to national investment and 
therefore would have an expansionary effect. 

Having reached this point I realize that 
the title American Business Cycle Policy at 
the Crossroads” is wholly inaccurate. First, 
there is no crossroads. I did outline three 
approaches: the conventional anticyclical 
policy designed to mitigate a recession by a 
variable expenditure and tax policy; the 
newly emphasized policy which proposes 
measure of tax adjustments and monetary 
policy designed to remove obstacles in the 
path of sustained recovery; and finally a 
government policy which affirmatively sup- 
ports sustained economic growth. However, 
these are not three different roads, among 
which American policy has to choose. 
Rather the suggestion is that sustained 
economic growth is the main road and that 
adjustments for the removal of obstacles and 
cyclical variations are important paths 
which feed into the main road. 
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Thus, the title is also wrong when it sug- 
gests that the main objective is the com- 
batting of the business cycle. The superior 
objective is the promotion of well-being and 
performance of necessary national tasks 
which require sustained economic growth. 


If this goal is successfully pursued it will 


be that much easier also to combat economic 
fluctuations. 


1The CMC report also recommends meas- 
ures in support of growth but is less specific 
in that respect. A critical view of too fre- 
quent tax and expenditure as a 
result of the emphasis on anticyclical poli- 
cies was taken by the CMC Vice Chairman 
H. Christian Sonne, in a dissenting footnote 
and a separate report, published in June 
1961. 

These proposals reflect largely recom- 
mendations made by a group of academic 
economists 12 years ago at NPA’s Princeton 
meeting on fiscal policy (September 1949) 
published by Joint Committee on Economic 
Report, 8lst Cong., Ist sess., hearings, p. 
6 ff. 

The Joint Economic Report 1961. Joint 
Economic Committee of the Congress of the 
United States, 87th Cong., Ist sess., 328 (May 
2, 1961), p. 120 ff. 

There is a chapter on economic growth 
which is valuable in itself but not related 
to the goals discussed in the other parts of 
the report. 

5 Mr. Sonne, in the separate CMC report, 
quoted above alludes to this possibility. 


The 1961 Graduate of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CARL ALBERT 
OF OKLAHOMA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when we hear so much about juve- 


nile delinquency and irresponsible youth, 


it is worthwhile, I believe, to pause oc- 
casionally and reflect on some of the 
accomplishments of our young citizens. 
For example, one young man from my 
own congressional district has given me 
just cause for pride and, at the same 
time, reaffirmed my faith in our future 
generation. | 

James Dan Batchelor, of Durant, 
Okla., has been named the 1961 grad- 
uate of the year by the international 
legal fraternity of Phi Delta Phi. Under 
unanimous consent, I would like to in- 
clude in the Recorp the summary of his 
activities which appeared in the frater- 
nity’s publication, the Brief. 

Perhaps this listing of outstanding 
achievements will serve as an incentive 
for some; for some it will no doubt be a 
reassurance. For me, it will be a justi- 
fication of faith in a fine young man who 
will go on to compile a still more impres- 
sive record in the future: 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-ONE GRADUATE 

OF THE Year: Jans Dan BATCHELOR 

Province X, Holmes Inn (University of 
pgp . Age, 25. Hometown, Durant, 
Okla. 

LAW SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

National president of the American Law 
Student Association 1960-61; second vice 
president, American Law Student Associa- 
tion, 1959-60. Member of Oklahoma moot 


| 
— — 
| 
| 
| 
| 


court team which went to the national 
finals in New York City and placed second 
in both 1959 (to Willamette) and 1960 (to 
Ohio State). Member of the first-place 
team in southwest regional moot court com- 
petition in both 1950 and 1960. Winner of 
first place in junior moot court competition 
1960. 

Member of board of editors of Oklahoma 
Law Review. Notes certified for publica- 
tion include: “Trusts: Spendthrift Trusts in 
Oklahoma” (May 1961); “Domestic Rela- 
tions, Custody of Minors” (August 1961). 
Comment on “Oklahoma Law of Presump- 
tions” ceftified by editor in chief as in edi- 
torial review. 

Member of board of governors of Okla- 
homa College of Law. Vice president of 
freshman class; McGuiness Fellow; member 
of Oklahoma evidence research project; 

eligible for Coif. 
, FRATERNITY ACTIVITIES 


Magister of Holmes Inn 1959-60 during 
which time membership of inn was practically 
UNDERGRADUATE RECORD 

BS. with honors, Southeastern State Col- 
lege of Oklahoma. President, Oklahoma In- 
tercollegiate Student Association 1956. Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa; blue key; Pi Kappa Delta 
(forensic honorary); Sigma Delta Tau (hon- 
orary English fraternity). Who's Who 
. Students in American Colleges and 

Universities, 2 years. 

First place, debate in following tourna- 
ments: Tulane University, 1956; Baylor Uni- 
versity, 1956; Pi Kappa Alpha regional, 1956; 
Oklahoma Intercollegiate, 1957; Missouri 


poraneous speaking, Pi 
Kappa Delta National Tournament 1955, 
1957. One of top six debaters at Dartmouth 
Debate Tournament 1957. Second ranked 
individual speaker at Notre Dame National 


Tournament, 1957. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
I have sat in a quiet committee room and 
listened to one expert after another give 
my Military Operations Subcommittee 
his blood-chilling estimates of the car- 
nage we might expect in the event of a 
thermonuclear. attack upon the major 
cities of our Nation. 

I have heard, too, of the appalling lack 
of preparedness of our country as a 
whole, and our citizens individually, to 
meet such a catastrophe. Our subcom- 
mittee has been told that tens of millions 
of American citizens could be protected 
against fallout if adequate shelter is 
made available. 

Certainly the Federal Government, un- 


der the Constitution, bears the burden 


of providing for its citizens an adequate 
defense. However, there rests with each 
individual citizen also the responsibility 
of providing for his own protection, even 
as he puts a lock on his door or removes 
his car keys from the ignition. In the 
event that public shelters are not readily 
accessible, in the event that the amount 


of warning time is brief, it is essential 
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that suitable provisions be made in every 
home for an area safe from fallout. 

It seems to me essential that the Gov- 
ernment accord each individual citizen 
and private corporation the necessary in- 
centive to provide such shelter areas. 
Accordingly, I am today introducing 
legislation which would allow as a tax 
deduction an amount equal to 50 percent 
of any expenses paid or accrued by a 
taxpayer in the construction of an ap- 
proved civil defense shelter, allowable 
for the taxable year in which the shelter 
is completed, but which would also in- 
clude any expenses incurred during the 
preceding taxable year. Such shelters 
would be constructed to meet specifica- 
tions established by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. 

I urgently call the attention of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues who serve on the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
to this legislation. It demands their 
swift action. 


Controls Under Feed Grain Program 
EXTENSION ep REMARKS 


HON. JOHN ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 
Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, last 


week when the omnibus farm bill, H.R. 


8230, was debated on the floor of the 


House, the following remarks were made: 


Mr. SANTANGELO. We have seen the spec- 
tacle of a farmer dramatizing the situation 
by the gift of a Cadillac car for not produc- 
ing feed grain. Can you tell this body how 
much it would have cost the Government if 


this gentleman had planted the corn or feed 


grain? 
Mr. Coorxr. It certainly would have cost 


the Government far more than the farmer | 
received from the Government for not plant- 


ing corn under this new program. 

Mr. Poace. According to the information I 
have, that would cost the Government about 
50 percent more had this gentleman not col- 
lected those payments and gone ahead and 
planted all his land in unneeded grain. In 
other words, he would come out with $4,500 
or more, whereas he has actually received 
about $3,000. 


I thought it would be helpful to have 
Farmer William T. Smith’s position prop- 
erly represented to the House. There- 
fore, following the debate I telephoned 
Mr. Smith in New York to inquire as to 
whether the additional cost reported by 
the gentleman from Texas is accurate. 
Under unanimous consent, I include Mr 
Smith’s comments, which were taken over 
the telephone verbatim with his permis- 
sion, in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

It is absolutely untrue that it would have 
cost the Government 50 percent more had I 
not collected these payments and gone ahead 
and planted the 104 acres that the Govern- 
ment is now paying me not to plant. I uti- 
lize the corn that would have been raised on 
this 104 acres for feeding. I would not have 
taken a loan on this crop, so Mr. Poacr's 
statement is entirely wrong. In other words, 
in this particular case it would not have cost 
the Government a penny if I had gone ahead 
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This 
is why I bought the Cadillac to show how 

ridiculous this whole program is. In addi- | 
tion to that, I will fertilize and take good 
care of the other 150 acres I planted in corn 
this year and probably will grow just as much 


and planted corn on these 104 acres. 


without the diverted acreage. Then this fall 
I'll plant a wheat crop on the same diverted 
land. It won’t be harvested until next year, 
so I'll be following the same program. Fur- 
thermore, the new feed grain program makes 
it possible to take out any land you want, 
and I have taken the poorest land out of pro- 
duction. Other farmers do the same. 


When asked his opinion on the wheat 
program, Mr. Smith said: 

Historically the wheat program has been a 
failure. Under this program about 30 per- 
cent of the potential wheat-growing acreage | 
has been taken out of production, yet on the 
70 percent of land left we are still producing 
the same amount of wheat. The yield on 
less land has been the same or better than 
the original amount of land. In my opinion, 
the feed grain program will lead in the same 
disastrous direction without as the sur- 


plus problem. 


When asked about the feed grain pro- 
gram, Mr. Smith stated: 


This is morally and economically wrong. 
This is a major step toward Federal control 


‘of all farm commodities. This is Mr. Free- 


man’s model program of how to start Gov- 
ernment controls of farm commodities. I 
know I am just one farmer, but there are a 
lot who feel the same wayIdo. If these pro- 
grams continue, we will have an i 

on each corner of the farm dictating our 
every move. 


Combating Centralization of Power in 
Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day Senator Cotton placed in the REc- 
ORD an editorial published in the Hamp- 
ton (N.H.) Union suggesting a program 
of individual responsibility in combating 
the alarming centralization of power in 
the Federal Government. 

The editorial proposed a do-it-yourself 
habit, recommending that the best way 
to protect local self-government is to 
exercise it. It suggested that individ- 
uals try to solve their problems individ- 
ually or cooperatively before turning to 
the Government for help. It also pro- 
posed that local officials not turn to 
Washington, hand outstretched, palm 
upward. 

I am proud to say that the people 
in my district believe in this philosophy 
and practice it. Recently I placed in the 
REcORD a news release about a building 
firm in Rapid City, S. Dak., which is pro- 
viding low-cost housing without Fed- 
eral financing or controls. This housing 
is available to families in the $300 to 
$400 per month income bracket. This is 
a fine example of private enterprise do- 
ing what the Government has been at- 
tempting to do for years without much 
success. 
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Another trend away from Washington 
aid is the decision of the South Dakota 
Board of Regents, on which I formerly 
served, to try to find private financing 
for the $375,000 needed to build a student 
union building at the school of mines and 


the surrounding area had been the scene of 
most amateur athletic competition. 

By 1888, amateur athletics had grown to 
become popular in many sections of the 
United States, but supervision of them be- 
yond the Far East was lacking. There was 
therefore need for an organization to give 
technology in Rapid City. An $800,000 them guidance on a national basis. Thus 


building is being planned, and the col- the AAU was instituted. 
lege has over $400,000 available. It Evidence of the fact that amateur athletics 


imple matter to obtain th were suffering from growing pains is noted by 

— 22 from the Housing representation which was granted charter 
Home Fi ce Agency at a low interest membership in the AAU at the .inaugural 
Finan , meeting—Athletic Club of the Schuylkill 

rate. Instead, however, the regents pro- Navy, of Philadelphia; New York Athletic 
pose to sell bonds to private investors to Club; Detroit Athletic Club; Chicago Ama- 
finance the project. teur Athletic Association; Columbia Ath- 

I am sure there are many here in 


letic Club, of Washington, D.C.; New Jersey 

i this Athletic Club, of Bayonne; Staten Athletic 

Washington, mn ap Club, of West Brighton, Staten Island; Pas- 

away from dependence upon Washing- ti ag 

me Athletic Club, of New York; Olympic 

ton. Too often recently individuals, lo- Athletic Club, of New York; Cape May, N.J., 
cal and State government has fallen into 
a pattern of turning to Federal Govern- 


City Athletic Club; Warren Athletic Club, of 
Wilmington, Del.; Chester City, Pa., Athletic 

ment on every type of problem, with the 

result that the bureaucracy here in 


Club; Nassau Athletic Club of Brooklyn; 
and the Stevens Institute Athletic Club of 
Washington has grown in size and pow- Hoboken, NJ. It wasn't long before other 
er. I hope there are more who will fol- clubs in various sections of the Nation were 
g brought into the fold. 
The initial officers of the AAU were Presi- 
people in South Dakota such as the 
Knecht Institute for Essential Housing 


dent Harry McMillan, Philadelphia, and Sec- 
retary Otto Ruhl, of New York City. 
and the South Dakota Board of Regents. 


Within 2 months after it was created, the 
AAU had broadened its membership to more 
than 20 clubs. The AAU’s first champion- 
ships were those for boxing, wrestling, and 
fencing, held at New York City on April 6, 
1888. These were followed by gymnastics 
championships, also held at New York City 
on April 28, 1888. 

The first national AAU outdoor track and 
field championships were staged at Detroit 
on September 18, 1888. 

After the AAU was organized, there was, 
quite naturally, bitterness between the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America and the Amateur Athletic Union, the 
former being responsible for most of it. Both 
claimed jurisdiction over amateur athletics 
in America, although the AAU gained much 
more ground on this score than did its ad- 
versary. 

So incensed did the NAAAA become that 
it elected to stage a western championship 
meeting in Detroit, with intended opposition 
to the AAU’s national title engagement. 
This prompted the AAU to adopt this resolu- 
tion on August 25, 1888: 

“Resolved, That any amateur competing 
in any open athletic games in the United 
States under the rules of the approved Na- 
tional Association, will be debarred from 
competition in any games held under the 
rules of the AAU.” 

The AAU’s resolution was looked upon by 
the NAAAA as a declaration of war, and 
such seemed to be the case. When the na- 
tional association held its national cham- 
pionship meeting in New York City, all of 
the athletes who participated in it were 
promptly barred by the AAU. 

One of the strongest clubs in the NAAAA 
was the strengthy Manhattan AC of New 
York City. However, this club elected to 
compete in the AAU’s championships in De- 
troit. Hostilities between the AAU and the 
NAAAA continued for more than a year. 

Realizing that the fight between two hos- 
tile organizations was dealing a lethal punch 
to amateur athletics in America, two promi- 
nent members of the AAU board, Col. A. G. 
Mills of the New York AC, and A. C. Stevens 
of the New Jersey AC, proposed a truce plan 
to President Harry McMillan. The latter 
then appointed a committee to meet with a 
similar committee representing the NAAAA. 

The result of the meeting was that hos- 
tilities ceased, and the NAAAA agreed to re- 
linquish control of amateur athletics, termi- 


The Amateur Athletic Union of 
the United States : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure for me to call attention to a 
very fine organization which has con- 
_ tributed much to America and to the 
world in the field of sports. The Ama- 
teur Athletic Union of the United States 
was established on January 21, 1888, and 
it has been going strong ever since. 

I include herewith a special release by 
the Helms Athletic Foundation, through 
its managing director, W. R. Bill“ 
Schroeder, Los Angeles, Calif., which 
gives in detail the history of the organi- 
zation in the field of amateur sports in 
the 3 States and throughout the 
world: 


THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States is one of the most remarkable organi- 
zations in existence. It was established at 
New York City on January 21, 1888, folléw- 
ing a preliminary meeting which was held 
on October 1, 1887. The AAU, as the organi- 
zation is commonly known, was created at a 
time when there was great need for exact- 
ing supervision of amateur athletics in 
America. 

Prior to the formation of the AAU, amateur 
athletics in America were controlled and 
supervised by the National Association of 
Amateur Athletes of America. This was an 
organization which had good intentions, but 
it was not adequate nor gifted with man- 
power in sufficient quantity to exercise con- 
trol over a rapidly expanding amateur ath- 
letic program. For years, New York City and 
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nate operation, and encourage its member 
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clubs to join forces with the AAU. Now, 
alone, the AAU was in complete charge of 
amateur athletics in America, jurisdiction 
which it has held since 1888. 

Today, the AAU claims jurisdiction of these 
amateur sports in the United States: Bas- 
ketball, boxing, gymnastics, handball, track 
and field, swimming (including diving, water 
polo, and synchronized swimming), wres- 
tling, weightlifting, volleyball, bobsledding, 
ice hockey, horseshoe pitching, Judo, baton 
twirling, and luge. Previously the AAU 
claimed jurisdiction over other sports, in- 
cluding underwater spearfishing. | 
Not in boastful manner, but with pride, 
the Amateur Athletic Union evaluates, in 
its own words, its firm stand on amateur 
athletics insofar as athletes are concerned: 
“The AAU insists that its athletes receive 
a square deal. Those familiar with the or- 
ganization can truthfully say that the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union has made amateur sport 
in America what it is today and has given 
it a firm standing. It has made other or- 
ganizations possible. It unceasingly strives 
to keep apart in competition the amateur 
and the professional, and at all times aims 
to protect the amateur.” a 

The Amateur Athletic Union is remarkable 
in that the majority of its operation, by far, 
is conducted by sportsmen and sportswomen 
throughout the United States who freely, 
generously, and unselfishly contribute their 
services without compensation, and without 
thought of recognition or benefit. 

There are but few who are identified with 
the AAU who receive remuneration for their 
services, to which they are entitled as full- 
time employees. However, these few con- 
tribute services far beyond the line of duty, 


and are constantly on call—day and night. 


Elected officers of the AAU, other than 


- salaried secretaries of the organization, re- 


ceive no compensation, nor do national or 
association committee chairmen or commit- 
teemen, nor do the thousands of officials 
who supervise countless athletic events. 
Furthermore, the activities of all of the 
latter, including travel, are carried on at 
their own expense. In addition, the AAU 
officials render their services to collegiate 
athletic programs throughout the Nation on 
the same basis. 

It would be impossible to estimate the 
expense which would be necessary to com- 
pensate AAU officialse—as in football, base- 
ball and various other sports—if they were 
to be remembered with even modest fees 
for their services. It might exceed a million 
dollars a year—possibly much more. 

Surprisingly so, and despite the success 
which the Amateur Athletic Union has en- 
joyed, its achievements and its contribu- 
tions to a worthy cause, the organization 
has been subjected, on countless occasions, 
to criticism—sometimes sharply, and often 
times unjustly so. Those who have done 
this, it has been found, have not been aware 
of the true facts at hand. 

Those who have been quick to judge with 


disfavor upon AAU actions and decisions, 


down through the years, have, for the most 
part, been those who, themselves, have con- 
tributed very little to amateur athletics. 
Those athletes who have been benefited 
immeasurably by AAU supervision wha have 
elected to direct harsh criticism against the 
Amateur Athletic Union, might well weigh 


their own circumstances, and finally judge . 


if they might have been at fault. 

Like any other organization of comparable 
stature, the AAU has its adopted rules and 
regulations. Those who accept them, and 
abide by them, in proper procedure, are never 
endangered. Those who abuse them, and 
violate them, are subject to disqualification. | 


If the AAU did not have this control, ama- 


teur athletics in America would be right 
back where they started when the AAU took 
over with courage in 1888. | 
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In 1938, on the 50th anniversary of the 
AAU, Daniel J. Ferris, long the secretary of 


the Amateur Athletic Union, and now 
honorary secretary, reported: 
“The Amateur Athletic Union, as organ- 


was a union of clubs, with a 


gov 
of sport in the United States under its 
ices met with such spontaneous approv- 
that clubs sprang up all over the land, 
and it became at once apparent that the 
mechanism of athletic government was be- 
coming too unwieldy. 

“The system of scheduling games led to 
much confusion, and the AAU was often 
called upon to adjust differences as far west 
as the Pacific coast and as far south as New 
until the activities in the late 


control. 


of the country, as it was growing rapidly 
and developing, should have home rule, and 
instead of the union being an association 
of clubs, it should become a union of as- 
sociations, active and allied. 

“Colonel Mills’ plan, after having been 
given proper study and consideration, was 
brought to the attention of athletic leaders 
in the East, West, North, and South, and was 
finally presented to the Amateur Athletic 
Union in meeting at the Columbia Athletic 
Club House in Washington, D.C., in 1890, 
and was adopted unanimously. 

“In the spring of 1891 the association was 
thus formed, being designated as ‘Metro- 
politan, New England Atlantic, Central, and 
Pacific Coast Associations.’ Each held con- 
ventions, officers and four delegates 
to the AAU. Two of the latter from each 
association were chosen to become members 
of the board of governors. 

“The wisdom of the Mills plan was im- 
mediately apparent. A market increase in 
interest, both locally and nationally, was in- 
stantly noted and has continued unabated 
since 1889. A liberal estimate of the num- 
ber of competing athletes in the year 1888 
in the United States would be approximately 
3,000. Today, there are millions.” 

Now, in 1961, there are 51 associations 
which comprise the AAU family, as follows: 

y, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Carolinas, Central, Central California, Con- 
~ mecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Norida Gold Coast, Georgia, Gulf, Hawaiian, 
Indiana, Inland Empire, Intermountain, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Lake Erie, and Maine. 

Also Metropolitan, Michigan, Middle At- 
lantic, Midwestern, Minnesota, Missouri Val- 
“ley, Montana, New England, New Jersey, 

New Mexico, Niagara, Ohio, Oklahoma, 

, Ozark, Pacific, Pacific Northwest, 
Pacific Southwest, Rocky Mountain, South 
Atlantic, South Texas, Southeastern, South- 
ern, Southern Nevada, Southern Pacific, 
Southwestern, Virginia, West Texas, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

The basic fundamentals and principles of 
the Amateur Athletic Union, like those pro- 
vided for in the Constitution of the United 
States, have changed but little as the years 
have passed. Those precepts which were 
adopted by the AAU in 1888, and the early 
years of the organization covered amateur’s 
athletism well and quite definitely. How- 
ever, legislation of them, as trends have de- 

have been changed immeasureably 
in order to maintain a progressive and cur- 
rent pace. 

The work which is carried on by the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, in the interest of ama- 
teur athletics in America, is voluminous. 
This is of significance for most of this work 
is carried on by those who contribute their 
services, 
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Briefly, the Amateur Athletic Union super- 
vises those amateur sports over which it has 
control, registers and protects their partici- 
pants from professional interference, super- 
vises and conducts district and national 
championship meetings, and provides the 
Officials to direct them, coordinates inter- 
national amateur athletic relations, shares in 
the U.S. Olympic Committee’s far-reach- 
ing activities, and participates in the US. 
Olympic Fund campaigns. In addition, the 
AAU participates actively in the U.S. Olympic 
development, and physical fitness programs. 

The operation of the AAU, throughout its 
livelihood, has been sound, and it has been 
controlled with firm hand in order to pro- 
tect the ideals which the organization covets, 
and has taken the responsibility to 
champion. 

The Amateur Athletic Union has never 
been controlled by a chosen few. To the con- 
trary, it has been supervised by election of 
its member associations in every section of 
the Nation, all of whom have equal rights 
and privileges, and the opportunity to exer- 
cise them. Annual conventions and meet- 
ings are open to those who hold membership 
in the AAU, and who are delegated to be 
represented. 

Those who hold membership in the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union family, all of whom 
treasure this affiliation, are amateur athletes, 
and former athletes, coaches, sportsmen, 
civic leaders, patrons of amateur sports, and 
men and women of distinction—including 


' doctors, lawyers, judges, government officials, 


business executives, and those identified with 
religion. All of these hold high the ideals 
which are fostered by the Amateur Athletic 
Union, and it is their demand that the 
rules and regulations which they, them- 
selves, have adopted, be enforced. 

So then, as America’s freedom liberties 
allow, the Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States is an organization which was 
designed by the people, and for the people— 
as those who would be willing to devote the 


time and effort would serve in the cause of 


amateur athletics in a nation which regards 
them as an important part in the American 
way of life. 

In view of the fact that all who are identi- 
fied with the Amateur Athletic Union have 
equal power of election, by majority vote of 
their district associations, the AAU is an or- 
ganization of free enterprise, and it is one of 
unchallenged dignity and integrity. 

Those who may choose to direct criticism 
toward the AAU may just as well point their 
finger at a doctor in Massachusetts, a lawyer 
in North Carolina, a coach in California, an 
athlete in Ohio, a former athlete in North 


Dakota, a judge in Illinois, a civic leader in 


Arizona, a business executive in Colorado, a 
patron of wholesome amateur athletics in 
Louisiana, and more than a million good 
American citizens in every State of the Un- 
ion, including Alaska, and Hawaii. 

Should there ever come a time when any 
agency might question the integrity of the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 
and the operation which this wholesome or- 
ganization has carried on in proper manner 
for a period of 74 years, there will be quite 


a crowd of distinguished visitors in the city . 


in which the discussion might be held—to 
uphold the AAU cause. 

As the years have mounted, the Amateur 
Athletc Union has joined hands with the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, the 
YMCA, the National Association of Intercol- 
legiate Athletics, the Armed Forces of the 
United States, the Youth Services, and the 
People-to-People Sports Committee, in a 
common cause—to protect cherished ama- 
teur athletics. Their memberships total mil- 
lions of American citizens. 

The Amateur Athletic Union has never, in 
its history, restricted any American—regard- 
less of his race, color, or religion—to any 
participation whatsoever. Its activities— 
competition or supervision—are available 
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for one, and for all. The AAU has been 
America at its best—its very best. 

Insofar as the 1961 AAU controversy is. 
concerned, it seems that there are a few 
athletes, and former athletes who gained 
fame as the result of AAU opportunities, 
who are biting the hand which has served 
them well and attentively at a time when 
they were in need of supervision and guid- 
ance. Relative to the 1961 European track 
and field tour, a worthy American good will 
mission, the athletes who qualified were of- 
fered the privilege of making the trip. 
Those who were not receptive were not forced 
to go, nor was any action taken against 
them. Such things happen every day in 
every walk of American life. This isn’t un- 
usual. It is routine. Some are making a 
mountain out of a molehill. 

Those athletes who made the trip to Eur- 
ope in 1961, under able and experienced 
AAU guidance, represented the United States 
of America well. It was a wonderful way 
for them to “fight” for their country. 

As it turned out, there were quite a num- 
ber of young athletes who were members of 
the American team. The experience which 
they gained in international competition in 
Russia, Germany, England, and Poland 
might well be classified as an Olympic de- 
velopment program, pointing toward the 
Olympic games of 1964 at Tokyo, Japan. 


Some of those who competed in Europe this 


year will be potential American standard 
bearers in Tokyo in 1964. 

No one, with wholesome thinking, ever in- 
tended international athletic competition to 
become a battle of nations. Those who 
might strive to bring this about would de- 
stroy the friendly relationships which ama- 
teur athletics continually cement. 

Some, during the 1961 AAU controversy, 
have singled out a few members of the AAU . 
family for criticism. If those who meted out 
such criticism only knew of the time and 
effort which those who have been unjustly 
offended have contributed to the amateur 
athletic cause down through the years, in the 
interest of American athletes, they would—or 
should—be ashamed over their caustic and 
improper remarks. 

The staging of an athletic event, with 
AAU sanction, requires weeks and months of 
planning, preparation, and supervision by 
those who contribute their services—ex- 
pressly for the benefit of athletes who par- 
ticipate in them, and for those followers of 
sports who enjoy watching the athletes in 
action. Generally, the profits from such ath- 
letic events are small—but whatever they 
may be are most often returned for the bene- 
fit of amateur athletics, or for worthy chari- | 
ties. On many occasions it is difficult for 
those who supervise amateur athletic events 
to meet expenses. 

It is a matter of record that those who 
sponsor amateur athletic events give every 
possible consideration to the competing ath- 
letes. Generally, they house them well, make 
special entertainment available for them, 
remember them with proper and suitable 
awards, and host them with care and dig- 
nity. As such conditions prevail, the aver- 
age amateur athlete will not endure any 
hardships whatsoever on the per diem al- 
lowance which is now in effect. 

It is true that the average amateur ath- 
lete trains well and arduously for competi- 
tion, which, of course, is expected of him 
if he is to excel and gain recognition for his 
personal achievements. However, the aver- 
age amateur athletic lives well and enjoys 
many special benefits, including travel, good 
housing and good food, and coveted awards. 
The AAU does not deal abuse to amateur 
athletes, as some have erroneously charged. 
To the contrary, the AAU cares well for the 
amateur athletes who compete under its 
supervision. 

The majority of the amateur athletes ap- 
preciate the care which the AAU has 
provided for them. Some of these have been 
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active in U.S. Olympic fund campaigns, 
realizing that they, themselves, are the ones 
who are to eventually be benefitted by a trip 
to a foreign land. There are others who do 
not participate in U.S. Olympic fund cam- 
paigns at all—leaving this burden up to the 
AAU and its affiliated agencies, including the 
NCAA, NAIA, and the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee. The time and effort which is contri- 
buted by those AAU people who participate 
in U.S. Olympic fund campaigns, is enor- 
mous—for the benefit of amateur athletes. A 
thankless job, too. 

It’s about time that a great many should 
begin to “thank” the AAU for noble services 
rendered to amateur athletics—rather than 
to unjustly blast the good organization, as 
some have unwisely done. A real champion 
is not one who will crouch in his corner and 
fire away relentlessly—under cover. A real 
champion will face the test with those with 
whom he may have differences—and no AAU 
committee has ever failed to grant a fair and 
proper hearing. 


A MAN’s MAN 
(By Theodore Roosevelt) 


In e battle of life it is not the critic who 
counts; not the man who points out how the 
strong man stumbled, or where the doer of 
a deed could have done better. The credit 
belongs to the man who is actually in the 
arena; whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat and blood; who strives valiantly; who 
errs and comes short again and again be- 
cause there is no effort without error and 
shortcoming; who does actually strive to do 
the deeds; who knows the great enthusiasm, 
the great devotions, spends himself in a 
worthy cause; who at the best knows in the 
end the triumph of high achievement; and 
who at the worst if he fails, at least fails 
while daring greatly, so that his place shall 
never be with those cold timid souls who 
knew neither victory nor defeat. 


In Response to Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that a column by Scripps- 
Howard writer Henry J. Taylor deserves 
the attention of our colleagues, and I am 
pleased to include it at this time: 

On ending his report to the Nation about 
Berlin, President Kennedy said he had found 
the burdens of the Presidency even greater 


than he thought when he ran for office. He 


asked for suggestions and for the public to 
help him. 

The humbleness in this plea is enormously 
appealling and the sincerity unquestionable. 
“To know,“ the Bible calls it; a profoundly 
meaningful word. 

Progressively fighting for the right, as the 
President is, is the noblest effort the world 
affords, and I do not like to put things too 
strongly, but I believe that the greatest help 
the President, and therefore our Nation, can 
receive is within his own grasp and at his 
command. 

Surely it must begin with the abandon- 
ment of inexperienced and immature young 
associates who are his closest official advisers 
in the White House. They are intellectuals, 
fresh from college faculties, but not one has 
had any experience in Government or equally 
large affairs or been tested in anything like 
— burdens to which the President himself 
refers. 
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Next, great help will flow to him when, in 
so properly calling for sacrifices, he himself 


takes this flag out front. The basic sacri- 
fice any official can make—and it is soon 
recognized by the public—is not to play 
politics—with the people’s money, with poli- 
cies, with decisions, with appointments, or 
anything else—and to forget the next elec- 
tion. Yet it is clear that politics as usual, 
political spending as usual, and all the cast- 
ing about for reelection is in practice from 
the White House down. 

Great help would come to the President's 
hallowed task by postponing or abandoning 
other programs which, while desirable or 
popular, are not essential. Yet, instead, 
added programs are being sponsored without 
apparent heed to the cost of it all or how 
we are to pay for the total load, except 
through a deficit without tears. 

The weapon Russia wants most is an in- 
flated and unstable America. And little sep- 
arates the Russian sword from our throat. 
We are faced by a problem of priorities in 
spending. We need an immediate decision on 
where to proceed and where to hold back. 
Not a better life, but humanity in its vastest 
meaning, is at stake. 

It will be profoundly helpful to the Presi- 


‘dent if he attempts to redeem to the Ameri- 


can people the promises made and then con- 


tradicted or not kept, and at the same time 


he speaks no word that exceeds our Govern- 
ment’s willingness and capacity to act, as 
in the tragedy of the unsupported 

to Russia regarding Cuba and Laos. Noth- 
ing is so costly to our authority in the world, 
and therefore to peace, as eloquence with- 
out performance. 

Thus a mass of uneasy thoughts burst in 
today. But the American people would rec- 
ognize a change in course very fast and re- 
spond with a roar of approval, support and 
allegiance. Otherwise, any President must 
face a division between those who believe 
with their ears and those who believe with 
their eyes. And to force that unwanted di- 


vision on us would be unworthy of this hour. 


Northeast States Water Compact 
EXTENSION mg REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF 3 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the Northeast States water compact 
which the House has under considera- 
tion, because it provides an intelligent 
approach to a complex problem. 

For years New England has been beset 
by floods due largely to the overflowing 
of the Connecticut River. New England 
represents a very important segment of 
the United States, both industrially and 
economically, and it is necessary that 
the States involved in these floods, and 
States affected by recent hurricanes— 
particularly the one in 1955, join to- 
gether to provide means for properly 
conserving their water supply and regu- 
lating its flow. 

During the debate on the bill it was 
noted that Maine and Vermont had not 
signed the compact. Maine’s major 
rivers flow to the sea and hence it is not 
so concerned as the other States where 
the dangers of flood and conservation 
problems are more prevalent. Vermont 
is the locale of a large part of the Con- 
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necticut River, whose waters pass 
through Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Connecticut. Vermont has a 
lesser equity in the trouble caused by its 
own waters than have the other States 
affected by those waters. It can be said 
that Vermont has done much to control 
the waters of the Connecticut River by 
erecting dams at selected sites. 

The water problems of our country and 
the necessity for water compacts is best 
appreciated by recalling that California 
obtains some of its waters from the Colo- 
rado River some 500 miles away, and 
that New York obtains some of its waters 
from the Delaware River, considerably 
distant from the metropolis. 

Obviously it is necessary for States to 
ally themsel¥es with one another, de- 
pending on their geographic location 
and water resources, in order to protect 
their own interests. 

The main objection on the part of the 
minority to this resolution lay in the 
fact that the seven representatives of the 
Federal Government were giving voting 
privileges. This made it possibe for the 
seven commissioners to commit the Fed- 
eral Government without the problem 
coming before the Congress. This is one 
phase of the legislation which I did not 
approve and voted for the motion to 
recommit in order to eliminate this de- 
fect. However, I support the concept of 
a Northeastern States compact com- 
pletely and vigorously. 


Potent Prescription 
EXTENSION head REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
Washington Post of July 31, 1961, en- 
titled “Potent Prescription“: 

POTENT PRESCRIPTION 


Despite the efforts of drug-industry de- 
fenders to spread tranquilizing ointment on 
the controversy, there is considerable public 
concern over the cost and quality of our 
drugs. The hearings of Senator KEeravver’s 
Antitrust Subcommittee have clearly indi- 
cated that the old Pure Food and Drug Act 
is in need of stronger supplementary med- 
icine. The reform bill offered by Mr. Kerav- _ 
VER and Representative EMANUEL CELLER can- 
not simply be dismissed by indignant talk 
about statism. 

In opposing the bill, the American Medical 
Association asserts that the profession itself 
is capable of being the sole watchdog over 
the efficacy of new drugs. But the AMA's 
own record hardly inspires confidence. Un- 
til 1955, the AMA Journal would accept only 
advertising that had received the seal of 
acceptance of the organization’s council on 
drugs. That year, the program was dropped 
—after a Chicago public relations firm sub- 
mitted a report suggesting ways in which 
the Journal’s advertising linage could be 
increased. 
The prescription was effective. Advertis- 
ing revenues rose from $4,184,000 in 1955 to 
$7,997,000 in 1960. In dropping the Seal of 
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 eensing of drug 


, the AMA inevitably cre- 


Acceptance 
_ ted the impression that it was less inter- 


ested in policing misleading claims than in 
fattening its advertising linage. 

At present, the Government 
determine whether a new drug is safe. The 
Kefauver-Celler bill would extend this power 
and enable a finding on the efficacy of a drug. 
In view of the hundreds of new wonder 
drugs which are flooding the market—not 
all of them adequately tested—it is difficult 
to see how the industry can object to an 
impartial finding by a public body. The 
reform has wide support from leading medi- 
cal experts—including two members of the 
AMA’s own Council on Drugs. 

Concerning the high cost of medicine, the 
Kefauver-Celler bill would empower the 
Government to establish generic names for 
drugs. This would enable a doctor to pre- 
scribe the less-costly generic name rather 


than the frequently more expensive brand 


name—extending to patients a saving al- 
ready available to institutions. Since the 
Kefauver hearings produced evidence that 
the profits of larger drug firms are twice the 


average for all industry, this seems a rea- 


sonable way to help restore some balance. 

This newspaper is not convinced that li- 
firms, as proposed by the 
reform bill, is as yet imperative. But im- 
proved testing procedures and the establish- 
ing of generic names seem a minimal pre- 
scription. The principle of public regula- 
tion was established a half century ago in 
the Pure Food and Drug Act. The users of 
prescription drugs are often the aged and 
disadvantaged. They are entitled to every 
reasonable protection that. Government can 
offer. 


Use of Urban Renewal Grants by Small 
Towns and Communities 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES» 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wall Street Journal on July 3 carried an 
article describing the use of urban re- 
newal grants by small towns and com- 
munities in the Nation. This article 
was reprinted on page 11199 of the 
RECORD. | 

Generally speaking, the article was 


written so that it casts doubt on the 


propriety of these grants. Editorially, 
the Journal charged that the program 
was a pork barrel. Yet the picture of 
grants in motion across the country was 
one of substantial activity in recon- 
struction, or replacing dusty, curbless 
streets by paved ones, as well as the con- 
struction of public works and new cities 
in the Nation to be a substantial public 
investment. 

It deserves to be remembered that 


while the Federal debt has increased 


only about $11 billion since 1945, 
State and local debt has gone up by al- 
most $45 billion. State and local taxes, 
between 1948 and 1960, went up 260 per- 
cent. The pressure on the local ability 
to pay for necessary improvements has 
been severe. 

At the same time, the process of decay 
has been accelerating. The war, when 


can only. 
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few public improvements were possible, 
put a heavy burden on communities to 
catch up in subsequent years. The 
growth in population, now documented 
in the 1960 census, found communities 
spreading and growing, using up land, 
moving on to new schools and new facil- 
ities so rapidly that there was not time 
to replace the old. 

East Granby, one of the communities 
mentioned in the article, is located 15 


miles northwest of the capital city of 


Hartford in my district. Its population 
almost doubled in the 10 years between 
1950 and 1960, from 1,327 to 2,434. It 
lies within the orbit of two standard 
metropolitan statistical areas as defined 
by the Census Bureau, Hartford, with 
525,000 people and Springfield, Mass., 
with 478,000. 

The town has an area of 17.8 square 
miles. As the population of Hartford 
County grew, homes were built through- 
out the available area. The devastating 
floods of 1955 struck savagely at some of 
these homes and destroyed a whole sec- 
tion. It was in the course of rebuilding 
the town after the flood that East Gran- 
by produced a workable plan for its 
future, won Federal assistance, and is 
embarked on a general program with 
State and local contributions to make a 
better community. 

This story has been ably told State 
Representative Leonard E. Krogh of East 


Granby, who read the editorial when it 


was reprinted in the Hartford Times and 
8 a reply which I offer for the Rxc- 


“I might point out that proponents 
of urban renewal legislation have con- 
sistently pointed to the needs that exist 
in our smaller communities. They have 
more difficulty in securing credit or in 
arranging financial aid. Special priori- 
ties are written into the law in behalf 
of communities with less than 10,000 
population. This is an example of how 
one town has used this aid on the road 
back from a disaster. And I would point 
to this conclusion drawn by Mr. Krogh: 

I cannot agree that human suffering should 
be a matter of public concern — in com- 
munities above certain size. 


Congress did not intend it to be, and 
the use of the flood disaster provisions of 
the urban renewal program to assist East 
Granby in rebuilding is fully in accord 
with the belief that we must stand ready 
to attack urban blight and aid orderly 
growth in large and small communities 
alike. 

The article follows: 

I take exception to an article from the 
Wall Street Journal which was reprinted 
in the Hartford Times under title of Metrop- 
olis of East Granby—Should It Be Given 
Funds for Renewal?” : 

The article concludes that at people were 
willing to. be bluntly hon this program 
would be known as “the Federal pork barrel 
project.” 

I don’t consider the removal of slums and 
blight, aid to flood disaster areas and the 
creation of decent housing for people forced 
now to live in the slums to be pork barrel 
legislation. 

The Granbrook Park section of East 
Granby was devastated by the floods of 1955. 
Two people were killed and over 100 homes 
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were damaged or destroyed. After the floods 
some people repaired their homes and moved 
back in. Others simply rented their build- 
ings to low-income families. Many homes 
became slums. Tax revenue was very low, 
far lower than the high cost of police, wel- 
fare, and other town services that had to be 
performed for the people living there. The 
danger of periodic flooding remained. Much 
of the flood devestation remained because no 
one could afford the cost of repairing it. 

As a last resort we applied to the Urban 
Renewal Administration for help and quali- 
fied as a flood disaster area under the pro- 
visions of the Housing Act of 1949. We also 
qualified for help under the Connecticut 
flood redevelopment assistance program. 

With Federal and State help we adopted 
a comprehensive plan of development, pro- 
vided flood plain zoning for all low lying 
areas in town on which permanent build- 
ings are prohibited, adopted a building code 
to preserve our existing buildings and to 
prevent residential decay, and worked out 
a relocation plan for the families to be dis- 
placed. 

Then as part of project activity we ac- 
quired 190 parcels of land at fair market 
value, relocated 23 families in decent hous- 
ing, demolished 71 buildings and graded the 
site. 

The entire 47 acres will be retained by 
the town as a park. 

We are a fast growing town. Our popula- 
tion has more than doubled in the last 10 
years. | 
The difference between our situation and 
the urban areas that the article seems to 
imply are the only logical recipients of such 
Federal aid, is this: We have been able to 
take precautions at modest cost today to 
avoid the creation of problems that can 
only be solved at fantastic cost tomorrow. 

I cannot agree that human suffering 
should be a matter of public concern only 
in communities above a certain size. 

Especially when the same philosophy 
would find it perfectly proper for the citi- 
zens Of East Granby to help pay for the re- 
development of New York City with our 
Federal tax dollars but, because we are 
small, New York City would have no obli- 
gation to help pay for our redevelopment 
program. 

In my town $7,000 is 1 mill on the tax 
rate. 

So, to solve our problem alone we would 
have had to raise our mill rate 36 mills to 
provide the portion of project cost paid by 
the Federal and State Governments in addi- 
ee to the $50,000 that we have already pro- 

ded. 

I am proud to think that in our country 
three levels of government can work for the 
common good regardless of community size. 

The Wall Street Journal article seems to 
imply that the fact that the Urban Renewal 
Administration puts no limit whatever on 
the size a city must be to get urban renewal 
grants is bad. 

I think it is one of the great strengths of 

the program and provides one of the few 
areas in which our Federal system, through 
the democratic process, with the coopera- 
tion of Federal, State and local government, 
can successfully attack one of the greatest 
social problems of our time. 
Ot course there are elements of pork-bar- | 
rel politics in the redevelopment program, 
just as in the farm price support program 
or the legislation permitting oil depletion 
allowances, either of which, by the way, 
cost the American taxpayer many times 
more per year than does urban renewal. 

Change the name if you wish from urban 
renewal to something else, but remember 
that when public funds are used for the pub- 
lic good, our 2,434 citizens, or any others, 
may have just as much need as if they lived 
in Times Square. 
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. 3 Are Americans to be taught then that the little lady walked until they could pay all 
Beatnik Philosophy Campu traditional American goal of the better life cash for their first Ford—and the Ford man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith, an article by a well- 
known person, Edith K. Roosevelt. This 
article calls attention to one of the pro- 
fessors we have in our universities and 
the down-grading of patriotism and 
Americanism, both of which are an ex- 
pression of love of country. Instead of 
emphasizing both Americanism and pa- 
triotism, pseudo liberal professors want 
to enjoy all the privileges and rights of 
their American freedom but to disdain 
any thought of patriotism. American- 
ism and patriotism are elements of loy- 
alty which apparently this instructor 
opposes. 

The article follows: 
BEATNIK PHILOSOPHY ON CAMPUS 
(By Edith K. Roosevelt) 


Something is wrong with American youth. 


Police records disclose soaring crime rates. 
The military is voicing serious concern that 
young recruits “lack real loyalty and convic- 
tions.“ Employers these days find it more 
and more difficult to get a young person to do 
an honest day’s work. 

A number of scapegoats are blamed for 
our moral failure on a national scale, includ- 
ing working mothers, television thrillers, and 
an excess of creature comforts. But one 
major cause seems to have been overlooked— 
the subversion of the American character in 
our schools. 

To cite a typical example of the beatnik 
philosophy offered our youth, listen to Robert 
B. Heilman, executive officer of the English 
department of the University of Washington, 
as he tells Phi Beta Kappa students that 
Americanism is a vice with guillotine func- 
tions. 3 

“As an example of a cliche term that has 
a national spread and that can have Fourth 


of July maginot line, and guillotine func- 


tions, let us take the term “Americanism.” 
This is a term that has no objective meaning 
and it is harmful because it arouses nation- 
alist emotions that blind us to real problems 
of value.” 

Apparently, Mr. Heilman’s words about 
“the underlying vice of the term American- 
ism” strike a responsive chord in some in- 


fluential academic circles. Mr. Heilman’s 


address is the lead article in the spring issue 
of Western Humanities Review, a quarterly 
published by the center for intercultural 
studies at the University of Utah. 

Mr. Heilman explains that “the underlying 


vice of the term Americanism, is that it im- 


plies a regional monopoly of merits” and is 
“a piece of intellectual and moral provin- 
cialism.”’ 

Views such as his are commonly aired by 
university-bred thinkocrats who, while ridi- 


culing pride and faith in America, extoll the 


“African personality” and the right to self- 
determination for every atoll of natives out- 
side the Soviet slave empire. 

Other cliches which regularly receive the 
raised eyebrow treatment are the Jeffer- 
sonian concept of the individual’s right to 
the pursuit of happiness and the role of 
reason in human affairs. 

In Mr. Heilman’s view, “comfort is an 
attribute of the henroost and the cowbarn” 
and “happiness is a seductive mirage.” 


is only a mirage? 

Beatnik philosophy teaches young people 
there are no absolutes and no ends worth 
striving for. 

“For the equating of reason with what 
we like or what we strive for—be it a petty 
profit or a noble end—is a cliche of our whole 
culture,” says Mr. Heilman. 

What kind of citizens, parents, or human 
beings are produced when young people are 
taught that Americanism, happiness, and 
reason are mere cliches? 

Mr. Heilman describes them: 

“The citizen who escapes from the bonds 
of cliches will not get a medal for bravery 
or an honorary degree; he will not be cele- 
brated in textbooks as a man ahead of his 


time, or be chosen his city’s man of the 


year.” 

Truer words were never spoken. The pur- 
suit of excellence can only flourish where 
reason, virtue, and patriotism are nurtured 
by the guardians of our culture. 


Commonsense Thinking on Federal 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for a little 
old-fashioned, commonsense thinking on 
the handling of money, individual or 
Federal, I am happy to refer you to the 
following column from the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, written by a long-time friend 


and most able writer, Lynn Landrum: 


DEFENDING By Drierr RISE 
(By Lynn Landrum) 

Finance is not the columntator’s forte. On 
a personal level it has been his policy to pay 
cash or do without. Mostly he has done 
without. It may be that you can’t run the 
United States that way. The columntator 
never had the responsibility of the United 
States. 

But it sticks in the basic thinking of this 
column that something from nothing won't 
go. And it is simply incomprehensible how 
the President expects a deficit of $3 or $4 bil- 
lion to be any sort of preparation for a war 
that could leave a lot of the world burned to 
a cinder. 

Mind you, the column is for every dollar 
necessary for raising our Armed Forces to the 
level of adequate defense. But how in the 
name of common gumption can you face so 
huge an increase in the budget without a 
corresponding reduction in other expense? 
When the house on Billy Goat Hill has to be 
repainted, there is always some other project 
which has to wait until the paint job is paid 
for. 

But Mr. Kennedy, who wants us to tighten 
the belt at home, seems bound to pour out 
other billions on schools, on medicine, and 
on a Peace Corps—to say nothing of aid for 
every mud-hut country in W Asia, and 
the isles of the sea. 

The columntator is generous. But when 
he puts his hand in his pants pocket and 
finds nothing there but a hole, he doesn't 
go down to the bank to go on somebody’s 
note. He doesn’t make himself responsible 
for somebody’s mortgage. He doesn’t call 
in the neighbors and give away his lawn- 
mower and his wheelbarrow. He and the 


ment can be expec 


looked at them as if they were financial 
freaks that must have come out of the ark 
or something. 

Now is the time to raise taxes—yes, if 
that is what it takes. But now is the ap- 
propriate time to trim the fat from the 
New Frontier. We don’t have to buy friends 
abroad. We don’t have to buy votes at 
home. Things are as serious as John F. Ken- 
nedy says they are. The unfortunate thing 
is that Mr. Kennedy sometimes acts as if 
he didn’t believe what he himself is saying. 

Draft the freedom riders to fight for 
freedom. Tax the freedom lovers at home. 
Cut out the froth and the flummery on ap- 
propriations. Get on a cash basis and quit. 
climbing Rock Candy Mountain. 

It is a hard world in which we live and 
hard cash is a very present help in time of 
trouble. The sooner Washington wakes up 
to that simple fact of life, the safer this 
country is going to be. Americans may be 
soft in some spots, Hut surely we aren't soft 
in the head. Let first claims come first. 
And if the barrel is empty when 3d, 4th, 
and 44th claims come up, let them wait. 
That isn’t profound. But it makes sense. 


West Should Win Back Tshombe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the distressing developments in for- 
eign affairs has been the continued chaos 
in the Congo and the impractical posi- 
tion taken by the U.N. in its deliberate 
antagonism of pro-West Katanga Prov- 
ince and its tacit cooperation with Com- 
munist-inclined leaders. 

The vital stakes in the Congo were 
especially well presented in an editorial 
in the Chicago Sun-Times on Monday, 
July 31. This thought provoking com- 
mentary is one of the most penetrating 
I have read on the Congo situation, and 
I insert into the Recorp the editorial 
entitled “West Should Win Back 
Tshombe“: 

WEsT SHOULD WIN Back TSHOMBE — 

World communism is reaching for one of 
the richest prizes of all in the Congo, the 
mineral-rich Katanga Province. Offers of 
economic aid by the Soviet Union have been 
accepted by the Katanga leaders and repre- 
sentatives of President Moise Tshombe are 
prepared to visit Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia for the avowed purpose of strengthen- 
ing Katanga’s ties with the Communist bloc. 

These are unmistakable signs of a complete 
reversal for the West in its relations with a 
segment of the Congo that was at one time 
more clearly anti-Communist than any 
other. 

It is true that almost any strange develop- 
ted from the confused 
Congo political situation. The leaders, 
locked in a bitter struggle for temporary 
advantage over one another, often seem to 
act without reason and according to no par- 
ticular pattern of conduct. , 

But the fact remains that Russia is on 


the verge of winning an important cold war 


victory by default. For if the Soviets extend 
their influence into Katanga, they will be 
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in a position to control 70 percent of the 


. world’s cobalt supply. 


Radioactive cobalt is an important element 
in hydrogen bombs, thus potentially is the 
mose lethal force on earth. It is also a valu- 
able weapon in the medical world’s fight 
against cancer. The nonradioactive variety 
is used for high strength steel alloys, used 
in conventional weapons, and for casings for 
missiles requiring tremendous heat resistant 
qualities. 

While present U.S. stockpiles of the metal 
are held to be sufficient to meet foreseeable 
needs, the West should certainly do more 
than sit idly by while the Communists gain 
access to territory that can prove of immense 
strategic and political value to them. The 
world knows that Tshombe was anti-Com- 
munist from the beginning. He took Ka- 
tanga out of the Congo Republic because he 
objected to attempts by the late Patrice Lu- 
mumba to draw the new nation into the 
Soviet orbit. 

Now, if the Tshombe government joins 
hands with the Communists, the Russian 
triumph will have added impact in Africa 
and elsewhere among uncommitted nations. 

As long ago as July of last year, we said: 
“It would appear that Katanga’s Tshombe 
is the West’s best bet and should be en- 
couraged.” 

Unfortunately, this advice was not fol- 


lowed. The West supported U.N. action in 


the Congo. The United Nations and Tshom- 
be were never able to settle their differences, 
with the U.N. concentrating on the larger 
problem of restoring order throughout the 
Congo and Tshombe objecting to interfer- 
ence in affairs. Then when Tshombe was 


held ner by his Congo foes, he got little 


help or encouragement from the West. 

The result is the free world is confronted 
with a situation that requires swift counter 
moves. Tshombe must be convinced that 
Moscow isn’t interested in him; Moscow, as 


always, is interested in promoting discord 


and strife in the Congo and Africa. 

If this can be done, the Allies will be in 
a position to work for understanding and 
mutual accord that will revive Katanga’s 
former friendship for the West. As we said 
before, the West would be well advised to 
find out who its friends and enemies in the 


Congo are and to act accordingly. 


World War I Pensions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, we continue to receive a sub- 
stantial volume of mail which seems to 
question whether or not hearings have 
been held on a separate pension measure 
for World War I veterans. 

During the first weeks of July, the 


committee did hold hearings and repre- 


sentatives of the major veterans’ organi- 
zations—including Veterans of World 
World I of the U.S. A., Inc., appeared 
before the committee. The latter group 
felt the most acceptable measure was 
H.R. 3745, introduced by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Denton]. Under 
date of March 28, 1961, under our own 
name, we introduced H.R. 6009, a meas- 
ure which is almost identical to Mr. 
DeENTON’s bill. 
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On July 11, 1961, we appeared before 
the committee and submitted the follow- 
ing statement in support of our bill and 
H.R. 3745. We felt this entry in the 
Recorp was necessary to correct the 
widespread impression that hearings 
have either been denied or delayed. 
True, as yet the committee has made no 
favorable report, but on the other hand, 
neither has there been an adverse report 
against these bills. 

During our entire time in the Con- 
gress, both during the 86th Congress and 
in this session, we have urged and will 
continue to urge that a separate World 
War I veterans’ pension bill be favorably 
reported out of committee in order that 
the House of Representatives can work 
its will on this legislation. 

Our statement as set forth below 
clearly expresses our position: : 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, my 
office has received a large volume of mail for 
several years relating to World War I pension 
legislation; and in talking with many House 
Members who are not members of this com- 
mittee, I find they, too, are deeply interested 
in this legislation. 

My bill, H.R. 6009, is one plan for our 
World War I veterans. There are others. 


Ours would provide a monthly pension of | 


$102.38 to veterans of World War I who 
served at least 90 days—and who were re- 
leased or discharged therefrom under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable. Payment of 
pension would be limited to veterans whose 
annual income, if single with no dependents, 
does not exceed $2,400; and if married with 
dependents, does not exceed $3,600. In the 
determination of these income figures, so- 
cial security benefits, Railroad Retirement 
benefits and annuities or other pensions 
would be excluded. 

The paramount purpose of the bill is to 
provide a more livable income to those of the 
Nation’s 2,673,000 World War I veterans who, 
for the most part, are now retired on very 
meager sustenance. 

In 1960, the average age of these men was 
66.2 years, an age when the vast majority 
of them have passed their effective working 
period and have retired. But to retire on 
$2,400 a year—and in most cases much less— 
is to retire to four walls and to the loneliness 
and lethargy that are so often the unde- 
served lot of the elderly. 

There is no maudlin sentimentality on 


my part in referring to the veteran of World 


War I as the “forgotten hero.” His con- 
dition is a reflection of actual fact. When 
the last bit of the great mass of ticker tape 
settled gently on Fifth Avenue in New York, 
in 1919, the World War I veteran moved 
from the service of his country into an 
effort to reestablish himself and raise a 
family—but in his case, without the aid of 


education, or housing, or farm, or small busi- 


ness assistance. And, in the midst of his 
striving, he was whipped by the worst de- 
pression this country has ever seen. He 
struggled through, but when the Congress 
was generously distributing, and let me em- 
phasize, well-merited benefits to veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict, the 
World War I veteran was being ignored, or 
could we put it—again forgotten. His fair 
requests are being shunted aside even today 
when he has reached the point where the 
Nation can demonstrate its appreciation to 
him through provision of a modest monthly 
pension to those of his number who face 
bleak prospects in their declining years. 

At the time these remarks were prepared, 
I was unable to obtain a breakdown of the 


{incomes of World War I veterans. However, 


the table on page 378 of the committee’s 


hearings in 1959 in the “Operation of the 
Pension Program” reveals that for men over 
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65, 25 percent in 1957 had incomes from $500 
to $999; 18.3 percent had incomes from $1,- 
000 to $1,499; and 11.4 percent had incomes 
from $1,500 to $1,999. For all categories of 
income below $2,499, the table indicates that 
some 72.7 percent of men over 65 received 
less than that amount in 1957. Roughly 
based on these figures, 70 percent could 
probably be taken as the percentage of World 
War I veterans who would be covered by 
our bill. This would include about 1,850,000 
to 1,870,000 veterans. The figure reflects 
both the plight of these men and the need 
for remedial legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the veterans of World War 
I fulfilled an obligation that attends every 
freeman—that of serving his country in 
time of need. Indeed, it should rather be 
called a privilege. But the Nation, too, has 
an obligation to these men beyond the 
waving of flags and streamers at joyful vic- 
tory parades. I submit this obligation has 
as yet been unfulfilled. I urge that this com- 
mittee move now on this opportunity to 
assist these forgotten men in this—their 
greatest hour of need. To do this would 
not be doing something through sentimen- 
tality or in a spirit of charity, but rather 
with a feeling of gratitude and appreciation 
and with the sense of paying a debt that 
is long overdue. 


The Responsibility of the Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has requested absolute con- 
trol in administering the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars in the foreign aid program. Under 
the Constitution the Congress is charged 
with this responsibility which, in my 
opinion, it cannot shun. 

In the brief period since January 20 
of this year, deficit spending has become 
the byword and has the complete ap- 
proval of our Secretary of the Treasury. 
What does the future hold in relief for 
the American taxpayer, should Congress 
be brainwashed into giving the President 
the complete authority he desires? 
Slipshod management of the funds is a 
national scandal and has been over the 
years, regardless of administration. 

Let us stand firm in shouldering our 


responsibilities as representatives of the 


American people. 

The following editorial, from the July 
19 issue of the Saturday Evening Post, is 
an excellent exposition of why Congress 
must keep its check on orgy spending in 
the foreign aid program: 

CoNGRESS SHOULD KEEP CONTROL OVER 

FoREIGN-AID SPENDING 


3 can argue ad infinitum about the 
number of billions which the American tax- 
payer should be willing to contribute to the 
economic development of less-developed 
countries and areas, with emphasis upon as- 
sisting the development of human re- 
sources. Doubtless there are humanitar- 
jan reasons for many of these activities, al- 
though their relation to American interest 
and security seems difficult to establish. 

The Act for International Development 
(Senate bill 1983) sets no overall price tag 
on foreign aid beyond the $8,800 million in 
loans over & years, plus some $1,700 mil- 
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lion in grants to be made available in fiscal 
year 1962. However, the bill gives the Presi- 
dent such wide authority to tap other pro- 
grams and resources, including military and 
strategic stockpiles, that the total could be 
far greater. An estimated total outlay of 
$10,529 million over the next 5 years, not 
including $1,885 million in military aid plus 
such sums as may be necessary to imple- 
ment the act, is probably close to reality. 
Whatever the total, it is an amount which 
caused Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times to report widespread fear that with- 
out new and more painful price inflation 
the economy cannot furnish $7,300 million 
more for foreign aid and also finance the 
welfare measures urged by the President. 
Furthermore, it is curious that such a meas- 
ure should be urged by the same adminis- 


tration that wants to impose new taxes on 


corporations that set up plants in other 
countries—genuine foreign aid as opposed 
to giveaways. 

However, the central objection to this bill 
is the method designed to get the money 
without troubling Congress to appropriate 
it in the traditional way. This foreign aid 
bill contemplates back-door spending on an 
unprecedented scale, a practice which Rep- 
resentative CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri 


Democrat, has described as reprehensible. | 


The annual appropriation system, which 
has taken care of vastly expanding Gov- 
ernment activities, including two major 
wars, an expensive police action and billions 
in foreign aid, is not considered adequate 
to finance the social development of Afri- 
cans, Asians, and Polynesians. So Congress 
is asked to authorize the President to make 
loans for projects in unspecified areas of up 
to $900 million in 1962 and $1,600 million for 


each of 4 years thereafter and to get the 


money for this purpose by borrowing from 
the Treasury—in other words putting the 
whole thing on the cuff and outside the 
regular appropriation process. The Dill 
grabs $300 million a year from repayments 
to the Treasury, which would in normal cir- 
cumstances go to reduce the national debt 
or even to relieve the taxpayer. 

In attempting to defend back-door spend- 
ing, the State Department points to other 
programs which have been financed by this 
inflationary method and adds that it is nec- 
essary in “helping the aid agency to admin- 
ister a long-range development program.“ 
This is not an impressive argument. The 
U.S. Congress constantly appropriates money 
for domestic long-term projects, and the 
military departments receive their money 
through the usual appropriation process. 
Why should the bureaucrats in charge of a 
speculative foreign-aid program be an ex- 
ception to this prudent practice? 

In addition to the loans, which are to be 
handed out through the back door, and the 


grants for which Congress is graciously per- 


mitted to appropriate the money, the ad- 
ministrators of this act have access to an 
undetermined amount by tapping other 
agencies and resources. About $6,100 million 
remains unexpended from previous assist- 
anoce programs, including $2,400 million for 
military aid. 

The bill is also questionable because of 
many grants of power to the President seem- 
ingly out of proportion to the objects of 
the bill. For example, the administrator is 
required to make all facts and figures avail- 
able to the General Accounting Office—un- 
less deterred by “a certification by the Presi- 
dent that he has forbidden the furnishing 
thereof pursuant to such request and his 
reason therefor.” Thus it would seem that 
there need be no accounting to Congress of 
the way vast sums are spent if the Presi- 
dent is willing to state why the information 
should be withheld. However, similar clauses 
have appeared in earlier foreign-aid bills. 
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It is hard to believe that any Congress 
worth its weight in Federal judgeships would 
surrender the power of the purse, carefully 
reserved to Congress in the Constitution. To 
do so for no more critical emergency than 
the doling out of funds to less-developed 
countries, however promising, could set a 
precedent for more bypassing of Congress 
for all kinds of projects. 


A Declaration of Independence From 
Federal Dependence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, in our 
daily mail we receive many expressions 
of deep concern over the centralization 
of power in our Federal Government. 
Unless we strive to limit and curb the 
powers of our Federal Government, there 
may well be the need for other city gov- 
ernments to rise up as did Newburgh, 
N.Y. Fremont, Nebr., is one of these 
cities which has felt the need and has 
expressed its resistance to the further 
encroachment upon their freedom by the 
Federal Government. 

I present for the reading of the Speak- 
er and my colleagues a letter received 
this morning from Mr. E. A. Jaksha, 
chairman of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Committee, Fremont, Nebr., 
concerning the recent events in the city 
of Newburgh, N.Y. 

With Mr. Jaksha’s letter is a copy of 


„A Declaration of Independence From 


Federal Dependence” of the Fremont 
Chamber of Commerce. The Fathers of 
our great Republic were vitally con- 
cerned with individual liberty and thus 
gave us the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution providing for our 
freedom and the preservation of our 
individual rights. Under unanimous 
consent, I include the declaration ac- 
companying Mr. Jaksha’s letter in the 
RECORD: 
DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE COMMITTEE, 
Fremont, Nebr., July 26, 1961. 
Hon. RALPH F. BEERMANN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BEERMANN: Recent 
news stories deal with events at Newburgh, 
N.Y., and the desire of that city to run its 
own affairs without dictation from Federal 
agencies and to take measures at the local 
level to balance the budget. 

We respectfully submit that economic and 
social problems cannot be legislated for every 
community from the Federal level. Further, 
we doubt that such action by a Federal 
agency is consistent with the desires of most 
taxpayers and citizens. 

The attitude that local citizens are not 
capable of making local decisions is common 
with those who lean toward the philosophy 
of state domination over man. 

The Federal money being doled out comes 
from every taxpayer’s earnings—including 
taxpayers of Fremont, Nebr. We believe that 
the citizens of Newburgh, N.Y., have a right 
to impose conditions of qualifications for 
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welfare and to administer their own local | 
government. 

Local unfortunates have a right to help 
from fellow local citizens, and local citizens 


have an obligation to be charitable. How- 
ever, charity must be deserved, and local 
citizens are a better Judge of need than some 
remote, self-perpetrating Government 
agency. 

Karl Max would be delighted to see in ac- 
tion the demonstration of his theory, “From 
each according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his need.” , 


Respectfully, 
E. A. JAKSHA, 


Chairman, Declaration of 
Committee. 
A DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE FROM 
FEDERAL DEPENDENCE 
Whereas we, the members of the Fremont 
Chamber of Commerce are in agreement with 
the principles of individual freedom, a free 


market, and limited government; and 


Whereas we believe the present trend in 
political thinking and fiscal policy will ulti- 
mately destroy our free institutions and the 
savings of our people and our children; and 
further we believe this same trend in poli- 
tical thinking and fiscal policy mortgages the 
future of our children to ultimately leave 
them economically destitute; politically en- 
slaved, and defenseless; and : 

Whereas our Nation’s strength lies in local, 
county, and State government, by citizens 
using local, county, and State funds; and 
that under the trend of the present political 
philosophy our people are slowly and surely 
being lulled to sleep and deprived of their 
substance; and 

Whereas we deplore those Federal agencies 
and representatives of Federal agencies who, 
in addition to their primary function, en- 
gage in activities designed to expand and 
perpetuate those functions beyond their 
original design and concept. 

We, therefore, call upon all chambers of 
commerce and all like-minded groups 
throughout these 49 States and territories 
who hold to the principles upon which this 
Nation was founded and under which it has 
prospered; and who hold with us to the 
principles of individual freedom, a free mar- 
ket, and limited government, to make and 
to project this same declaration: 

To steadfastly resist further encroachment 
upon these principles by action of the Fed- 
eral Government; 

To limit our use of Federal funds and to 
seek a corresponding reduction in tax levies 
and governmental controls; 

To avoid being deluded by glib tongue, 
trite phrase, and uneconomic thinking with 
promises of personal and financial security 
through the bait of Federal aid; there being 
no Federal aid, since Federal aid is our local 
money less the high cost of freight for poli- 
tical brokerage on its long trip to Washington 
and back, returned with the barnacles of 
Federal restrictions and bureaucratic con- 
trols; with a belief in Almighty God, we 
therefore declare that those steps necessary 
to reestablish a Government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, be taken 
by all the people, not tomorrow but today; . 
and further, we in Fremont 

Resolve, To take those steps necessary to 
bring again to the banks of the Platte those 
functions of Government now mushrooming 
on the banks of the Potomac. 

Hamilton F. Mitten, Eugene W. Buch, 
Gordon Pelley. H. W. Thinrod, M. E. 
Welstead, Farrell Johnson, Paul R. 
Todd, O. D., William F. Zimmerman, 
H. A. Westphal, Grant M. Coover, 
R. W. Wiechman, V. J. Kasper, David 
Kavich, Edward A. Jaksha, Lester 
Oesseker, David G. Mitten, Homer M. 
Turner, J. Martin Jetter. mats J. Lee. 
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Address of Hon. Charles E. Goodell, of 
New York, Before the 62d Annual Con- 
vention, Western New York Volunteer 


Firemen’s Association, Dunkirk, N.Y., 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, recently my 
good friend and colleague Representa- 
tive CHARLES E. GoopELL, from the neigh- 
boring 43d District of New York, ad- 
dressed the 62d Annual Convention of 


the Volunteer Firemen’s Association of 


Webster, N.Y., held this year in Dunkirk, 


N.Y. Congressman Goope.. is one of 
the ablest and most effective young men 
in Congress today. Because of the time- 
liness and thought-provoking content of 
his remarks, I should like to include his 
speech at this point in the Recorp: 


It is a pleasure to have the opportunity to 


participate with you in this 62d Annual Con- 
vention of the Volunteer Firemen’s Associa- 
tion of Western New York. You meet in the 
year 1961 and it is perhaps my most im- 
portant job today to erase all doubt from 
your minds that this is a perilous year in 
the history of mankind. 

We are a free country. As freemen, we 
cannot afford the luxury of passing responsi- 
bility on to other people. 
ford to sit here this morning and tell our- 
selves simply that President Kennedy, the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of De- 


fense and the Secretary of State will make 
decisions for us. To a large extent the de- 
cisions of these men are limited by public 
opinion. You and I will not make the final 
awesome decisions upon which depend the 
survival of our way of life, but we will have 
a profound influence on those decisions. 

We do not approach these issues in parti- 
san fashion. As elections come and go, the 
political party which does not control the 
White House will continue to exert a critical 

t responsible influence on this country’s 

oreign policy. Today my criticisms and my 
suggestions apply equally to all Americans 
in leadership capacities. 

I wonder sometimes if our leaders in Wash- 
ington have a clear perspective as to the 
position this country occupies in world af- 
fairs. We are supposed to be the leader of 
the free world. We oppose communism. We 
know it is evil. Communism knows no moral 


standards. Communism is oblivious to all 


the values we hold dear as freemen. Under 
communism, man becomes an instrument of 
the state. He has no essential dignity. He 
has no rights. Everything is subordinated 
to man’s single obligation to serve the state 
until the Communist millennium is reached. 
The road to that millennium is paved with 
the blood and the agony of mankind. God 
have mercy upon us if the Communists ever 
have the power to grapple their chains of 
slavery around the entire globe. 

Two weeks ago I urged that this country 
should begin immediately to test awesome 
and spectacular nuclear weapons of destruc- 
tion. I urge it again today. If we don’t 
make the decision to go ahead soon, the 
Communists will one day stalk freemen with 
terrifying new powers and we will then be 
faced with the choice of surrender or certain 
death. Genuine disarmament will only come 
when the Communists are convinced that 


_ freemen understand the realities of survival 


* 


We cannot af- 
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as clearly as the Communists do. If we can 
convince Khrushchev and his gang that they 
are losing the race for the so-called ultimate 
weapons of destruction, they will then—and 
only then—be ready and anxious to call the 
armament race off and agree to reliable con- 
trol over the fearful weapons of the future. 

Today I would like to discuss briefly with 
you some issues which in my opinion carry 
life or death consequences of our civiliza- 
tion. The free world is on the defensive. 
First of all, there has been a great deal of 
talk about Berlin. Berlin is a contrived crisis 


which has been blown up by Khrushchev in 


order to put us off balance. There will be 
no war over Berlin. There was grave danger 
of war for a while, but so long as we stand 
firm and make our firmness unmistakable to 
Khrushchev, there will be no war over Berlin. 
Our President and our people have not, and 
must not, show any signs of weakness on this 
critical issue. 

Every day, as the British Foreign Secre- 
tary put it, thousands of East Germans flow 
over the borders into West Berlin, “voting 
with their feet” against communism. The 
Berlin issue actually is one of the few in 
which freemen have attained dazzling suc- 
cess over communism. A firm, unyielding 
policy will keep it that way. 

But in other areas of the world, freemen 
are on the defensive—in Laos, in the Do- 
minican Republic, in Cuba, and in South 
America, in fact everywhere on the face of 
the globe. Why are we spending most of 
our time fending off the lethal punches of 
communism? We have the muscles. We 
have the stamina and the courage. -We 
have the experience to beat the Communists 
in the world arena. In short, we are a 
heavyweight champion, in fighting trim, but 
we are losing. Why? We are losing because 
the free world has walked into the ring 
against brass-knuckled communism with 
pillows tied to both of our fists. 

One of the great shining ideals of Ameri- 
can foreign policy is the doctrine of self- 
determination. It means in simple terms 
that every country has a right to determine 
its own destiny itself. The people have a 
right to determine for themselves the form 
of government best. suited to their needs. 
I believe in this ideal and I am sure all of 
you do. 

But what has happened? We know that 
the Communists are experts in the realities 
of power. They have refined the technique 
of infiltrating a country, taking over the 
army, the police, or one of a dozen other 
key power centers in a country. Then, when 
the time is ripe, they move from within and 
destroy that country’s power to determine 
for itself. They do this for the most part 
in Cuba with Cubans, in Mexico with Mexi- 


cans, in Venezuela with Venezuelans. But 


they have no scruples about sending vast 
numbers of aliens into a country at the 
crucial moment when it is tottering and 
about to fall. This happened in Laos, in 
Korea, and it has happened more recently 
and in a little different way in Cuba. 

So while the Communists train a disci- 
plined international force to conquer from 
within, we proclaim self-righteously that it 
would be wrong for us to interfere in the 
internal affairs of another country. We even 
give these countries our money and let them 
pour it down the drain with the excuse that 
if we objected we'd be “interfering in the 
country’s right to determine its own des- 
tiny. 

I say to you that we have an inalienable 
right to determine the destiny of our own 
dollars spent abroad. But we have a greater 
obligation than this. We cannot stand by 
and watch free countries fall under the 
domination of communism through internal 
subversion. We must recognize that internal 
subversion by a small clique of Communists 
is a form of aggression. It is direct inter- 
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ference with the right of a nn to its 
own self-determination. 

Cuba is the most notable recent example of 
our folly in this respect. The Communists 
are laughing at us over Cuba. They really 
can’t understand how we could be so foolish 
as to permit the continued buildup of Com 
munist power 90 miles off our coastline. 
There are even indications now that Castro 
is clearing several areas that look suspi- 
ciously like missile sites. Castro obviously 
is stomping his heel on the free aspirations 
of Cubans who should be able to run 
their own affairs. He is doing so with mas- 
sive aid from the international Communist 
movement. It’s time that we moved in—and 
I say this without qualification or reserve— 
it’s time we protected ourselves and the 
Cuban people by removing the cancer of 
communism from Cuba. Without direct 
surgery, the cancer will spread. 

Ah, but a great cry will go up from those 


who tell us “if you do that you are no bet- 


ter than the Communists themselves. If 
you interfere in Cuba, how are you any dif- 
ferent than the Russians in Hungary?” I 
would answer simply, “Have we gone so far 
that we can no longer recognize the dif- 
ference between fighting for what is right 
and fighting for what is wrong? Is it wrong 
to fight for the eternal values we hold 
sacred?” 

American policy toward Communist sub- 
version abroad is very much like a USS. 
marshal on the old frontier who decided to 
clean up the town but was too timid to use 
the weapons of his enemies. With lawless- 
ness rampant in the streets, he didn’t want 
to interfere with the peoples rights by using 
a gun. Can you imagine such a marshal? 
We all know and the people then knew that 
such a timid marshal wculd soon be buried 
on “Boot Hill” while the outlaws destroyed 
all the rights of the people in that frontier 
town. 

The men of the old frontier knew better 
than this. They knew the score when it 
came to dealing with lawlessness. It’s about 
time the men of the New Frontier—Republi- 
cans and Democrats—added up the same 
score with respect to communism. 

Now let me make it clear that I don’t 
think we can solve the world’s problems sim- 
ply by sounding the bugle and marching 
our armies. The world needs a more con- 
structive answer than the militant brandish- 
ing of deadly arms. I am saying, however, 
that many of our constructive efforts abroad 
are being compromised by our unwilling- 
ness to deal in the harsh realities of inter- 
national power. We can stop communism 
dead in its tracks if we will just recognize 
the simple truth that we are engaged in 
mortal combat with communism through- 
out the world, and if we then go out and 
fight that combat with no holds barred. We 
are not going to win many battles for free- 
dom whne we are afraid to give air cover 
to freedom fighters because we might tem- 
porarily smudge our image of popularity 
with the masses of the world. We talk of 
prestige in the world, but our concept of 
prestige is superficial and meaningless. The 
simple fact of the matter is that we can 
neither be popular nor respected in the world 
while we are losing to communism. 

If we, through the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, the United Nations, or through 
support of the Cubans themselves, liberate 
Cuba from Castro, the world will not be 
long in doubt about the difference between 
Cuba and Hungary. We would set up a 
legitimate Cuban government on an interim 
basis, guaranteeing the basic liberties of the 
people such as freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, freedom of religion, and free- 
dom from the oppression of a police state. 
Then we could create the climate for a free 
government truly responsible to the will of 
the Cuban people. Within a short time 
elections would be held in Cuba. The blood 
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bath of Castro would end. The Cuban peo- 
ple would be truly masters of their own des- 
tiny and the great ideal of self-determina- 
tion could be legitimately realized. We 
would be saying to the world that it is the 
right of the Cuban people to determine the 
form of their own government and we are 
going to protect that right against her ene- 
mies—all enemies of Cuba from within and 
without. The inspirational ideal of self- 
determination would be given new power 
and meaning. We would announce to the 
world that this ideal is too important to be 
sacrificed to Communist subversion. No 
Communist government could ever take over 
a country in the free world unless it did 
so through free elections. And make no 
mistake about it, there has never yet been 
an instance in which a free people has vol- 
untarily chosen communism in open and 
honest elections. I doubt if there ever will 
be. By clearly enunciating this kind of for- 
eign policy we would be recognizing the un- 
mistakable truth that when communism 
takes over, self-determination:of the people 
in that country is no longer possible. 
There is one other point.I would like to 
drive home this morning with reference to 
America’s position in the world. We must 
swing back on to the offensive in the struggle 
for men’s minds and hearts. When Khru- 


shechev contrives a world crisis over Berlin, 


we must mount a powerful counteroffensive 
-of truth. Khrushchev has many times 
promised that he will permit free elections 
in East Germany and Hungary and Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. We should constantly 
remind the world of Khrushchev’s discarded 
commitments to the millions of good people 
behind the Iron Curtain who yearn for free- 
dom. We don’t have to brandish weapons 
of war or threaten to roll back the borders 
of communism with our armies in order to 
put Mr. Khrushchev on the international 
hot seat and keep him there. In addition, 
we can counter Berlin pressures by imposing 
economic sanctions against the Iron Curtain 
countries in selected places that will give 
Mr. Khrushchev acute pain. 

Khrushchey is striving to win the minds 
and hearts of the awakening masses in Asia 
and Africa and South America with lies and 
deceit. We are letting him draw a fake 
international portrait of communism as a 
movement which is responsible to the needs 
of the people. We are letting Khrushchev 
boast of inflated material accomplishments 
of 5-year and 7-year plans under commu- 
nism while the truth is muffled and confused. 

If our way of life cannot win the struggle 
for men’s minds in open debate in the in- 
ternational arena, then the dark ages is 
truly settling upon us already. Our most 
deadly weapon in this struggle with com- 
munism is the truth. We should never 
cover our faults with deceptions. Our state- 
ments to the people of the world should 
always be the simple unadulterated truth. 
The truth will triumph over Communist de- 
ceptions and lies if we use it unflinchingly 
and imaginatively, backed up by the naked 
power to counterbalance the brute force of 
communism. 

And so, the hour is late for America. We 
must face the fact that you can’t fight 
a vicious, unscrupulous enemy by the Rules 
of Queensbury. War is a pure question of 
power: Moral power, brain power, military 
power, and many, many other kinds of 
power. Cold war is no different in this re- 
spect. The truth is on our side. If we un- 
leash our power and fight the cold war with 
the same determination and intelligence and 
courage with which we have fought hot wars 
in the past, we will triumph. 

Let’s start by organizing, training, and 
equiping a Cuban military force that can 
restore freedom to the Cuban people. Let’s 
give them air cover, naval protection, and, 
if necessary, troop support. When the Com- 
munists and the craven neutralists through- 


- 
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out the world see that we are strong and 
resolute in our devotion to freedom, that we 
will not permit the ugly cancer of commu- 
nism to take root in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, they will have more respect for us. 
Those are terms they understand. The out- 
look for real peace would thereby be greatly 
enhanced. The danger that Khrushchev 
might underestimate our readiness to fight 
over Berlin, if necessary, would be elimi- 
nated. In short, the air would be cleared of 
all the confusion of purpose which now be- 
clouds America’s position in the world. 

I say with confidence today that the free 
world must feel once again the strong hand 
of America’s leadership at the helm. The 
self-doubters and the fuzzy thinkers 
throughout the world who seek compromise 
with communism must be drawn once again 
to the banner of fortitude unfurled over 
America. I have faith that the American 
people will respond as never before in our 
history to the call for greatness demanded 
by the terrors of our age. With God’s help, 
our misfortunes will then yield to the im- 
mense power of a liberty-loving people, 
united and ready to fight for the things we 
believe in for all mankind. 


America’s Answer on Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr.. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the R&c- 
ORD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial which was broadcast over WDSU- 
TV and WDSU radio, New Orleans, La., 
on July 26, 1961: 

AMERICA’S ANSWER ON BERLIN 
The news out of Washington today is 


grim. But it is not defeatist. 


The newswires carry sobering stories that 
America is shifting into a higher gear to 
prepare for a war we hope never comes. 

From Washington we learn that the draft 
call for September is going up to 20,000 


men. The July draft call was 8,000. Con- 


gress has been asked to appropriate $3 bil- 
lion more for military spending; $200 million 
more is being asked for civil defense, for 
such items as bomb shelters to protect 
Americans in event of a nuclear attack. 
Congress is being asked to okay calling up 
a quarter million reserve fighting men. 

These steps were called for by President 
Kennedy in his Tuesday night speech tele- 
vised to the Nation. _ 

Mr. Kennedy told us what must be done. 
He said we must be prepared to fight over 
Berlin. It was made clear that war is far 
from a certainty but it was just as plain 
that a full-scale nuclear war is /possible if 
Russia attempts to seduce West Berlin. 

President Kennedy simply and forcefully 
explained the meaning of Berlin, calling the 
city a showcase of liberty, a symbol, an 
island of freedom in a Communist sea, a 
beacon of hope behind the Iron Curtain, an 
escape hatch for refugees. 

Above all, said the President, Berlin has 
become the great testing place of Western 
courage and will—a focal point where our 


_ solemn commitments and Soviet ambitions 


now collide. 

The President said he was still willing to 
talk over the matter with Russia if talk 
would help, but he warned we must be 
prepared to resist with force if force is used 


against Berlin. 
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This station believes President Kennedy 
is not bluffing. We believe that his strong 
stand was wise and that it will be taken 
with cold seriousness by the Kremlin. 

In an earlier editorial we suggested that 
when Khrushchev applies pressure to us, 
we should apply pressure to him. President 
Kennedy’s plan of action should create 
plenty of pressure on Premier Ehrushchev. 

If unity of the United States, Great Britain 
and France stands in the face of a Berlin 
showdown, the West will prove to Russia 
we cannot be bluffed. 

This unity, coupled with the American 
determination expressed by Mr. Kennedy, 
should convince Mr. Khrushchev that he is 
up against an alliance determined to stand 


firm. 


Americans Have Right To Know What 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1961 
Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 


take this opportunity to place in the 
Recorp a timely editorial which recently 


appeared in one of Maine’s leading news- 


papers, the Portland Press Herald. 

This editorial poses questions that all 
of us in the Congress have been asked 
many times by constituents. It has put 
into proper perspective the question 
whether we are satisfied with the results 
of our Government spending to date, 
and, if not, what are we going to do to 
improve the situation in the future? 

I urge that this editorial be read not 
only by my colleagues, but by the Presi- 
dent and those with sensitive positions 
in his administration: 

AMERICANS Have Ricut To Know WHAT 
THEIR Are DoING 

Although a good many billion American 
tax dollars have been spent to hold com- 
munism in check and to maintain defenses 
the Berlin crisis drives us to spend billions 
more. 

In the enthusiasm greeting the President's 
uncompromising reaction to the Soviet 
threat the new spending is not merely ac- 
cepted but welcomed and there's little dis- 
position to question the nature of the need. 

But it is highly proper for the Nation to 
know precisely what it has bought with the 
vast sum of money already expended. Have 
we gotten all that we intended in exchange 
for the large amount of money we have 
spent? 

Certainly these questions should be an- 
swered as we prepare to pour out additional 
money. 

If more spending, more taxes will carry 
us out of the danger we are in, the price is 
cheap, indeed. But if we are to continue 
to dole out more good money after bad, then 
we only compound our troubles. 

What have we bought, then, to date? 
Has our costly foreign aid program curbed 
the spread of communism? Have our 
gigantic defense appropriations provided us 
a military machine ready in ample size and 
strength and preparedness for a sudden So- 
viet all-out onslaught? And have we pro- 
vided the civil defense preparations to af- 
ford reasonable survival prospects for as 
many as possible of our people? 

Ir the answers to these questions are 
mainly in the affirmative, not necessarily 


— 
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unqualifiedly so, the money taken from the 
American people has been invested well and 
the returns will more than justify the sacri- 
fice. But negative answers would demand 
an immediate review of policy, program, and 
execution and caution in further generous 
spending until we had settled on how and 
where to spend wisely. : 

Has our foreign aid program achieved its 
aim of blocking the march of communism 
by winning and holding the friendship of 
peoples and governments who are fair game 
to the Communists? Before he was elected, 
President Kennedy told us emphatically we 
nad failed miserably. Never, he said, were 
our public relations so poor. H anything, 
the situation has worsened since he took 
Office. The billions we have passed around 
liberally in foreign aid have apparently 
bought us ep! little, enn not our 


How about our defenses? Are they strong, 
modern, ready for action, sufficient? Con- 
sidering the tremendous amount of money 
allotted to our military forces since the last 
war we should have a first-class war ma- 


it ought to have. It is generally recognized 
that we would be in an impossible position 


And as for civil defense, there is practically 
none. A nuclear response from Khrushchev 
to our Berlin stand would, our experts tell 
us, wipe out much of the country and cause 
up to 70 million casualties within a few 
hours. Our civil defense approach has been 
negligible, confusing, aimless; the result is 
that the American people, on the eve of what 


have no notion of what to do, or how, or the 
means with which to do it if they did. 

The fact seems only too clear that our 
generous spending has not bought all that 
it was supposed to obtain. And, this being 
the case, it is fair to speculate on how much 
different the situation today might have 
been had we elected to invest all of our 
money in our defenses rather than specu- 
latively on friendship buying. It is possible 
that with such armed might as we would 
have had as the result of such unprecedented 
spending the Berlin crisis would have never 
arisen. 


But we didn’t so spend and the danger of 
Berlin is present. The only course open, it 
seems to us, is to reexamine our whole ap- 
proach to the problems of containing com- 
munism and saving our national skin. Cer- 
tainly we cannot afford, from the stand- 
point of either our economy or our security, 
to continue to throw money away. And as 
clearly we must awaken to the basic fact 
that money alone, regardless of how much, 
is not necessarily the key to our fate. 


| Mexican Peace Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


| OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Union, 
Saturday, July 29, 1961: 
MEXICAN PEACE CORPS 
The bracero program has been called the 
Mexican Peace because it provides 
farm labor for the ‘United States and the 


nucleus of a strong middle class in Mexico. 


Many of the Mexican laborers who earn 
dollars in U.S. fields are men staking them- 
selves to a start in a business or profession 
in their own country. 

‘These hard workers, imbued with the con- 
cepts of democracy and capitalistic gains, 
will form an important anti-Communist ele- 
ment in Mexico. 

The bracero program is foreign aid at its 
best—U.S. funds paid willingly by private 
enterprise for a service performed by deserv- 
ing citizens of another country. San Diego 
and the Southwest should be proud to be 
a part of it. 


The 15th Anniversary of the Philippine 


EXTENSION OF OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEACUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 4, 1961, the Republic of the Phil- 


ippines celebrated their 15th anniversary 


of the establishment of their Republic. 
My good friend, Mr. Diosdado M. Yap, 


editor and publisher of the magazine 


known as Bataan, has published in his 
July issue, a compilation of the state- 
ments made by leading Americans on 
this occasion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include this com- 
pilation: 

John F. Kennedy, President: On behalf of 
the people of the United States, it gives me 
great pleasure to extend hearty congratula- 
tions and best wishes to the people of the 
Philippines on the celebration of the 15th 
anniversary of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines.” 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Vice President: With 
our staunch friends and firm allies, the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Republic, we of the 
United States take great pride in celebrating 
the 15th anniversary of Philippine inde- 
pendence and the 185th anniversary of 
American freedom. 

“We revere our common heritage and re- 
joice in the freedoms that are ours, as we 
reaffirm our faith in the 5 on which 
our Nation was founded. 


“Our mutual desire for a Philippine Gov- 


ernment ‘of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,’ forged a common bond of 
friendship which long ago overcame all ob- 
stacles and proved itself in the crucible of 
war—as we stood together in World War II 
and Korea. This kinship of spirit and deter- 
mination is now further strengthened by our 
mutual quest for lasting peace, security, and 
freedom for all peoples. 

“As our two countries have stood 
shoulder-to-shoulder in defending democracy 
in the past, so now we are joined in the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization to insure 


the peaceful development of our neighbors 


and allies in the Pacific. This alliance aims 
at bring about a position of military suffi- 
ciency among member nations, as well as 


strengthening free institutions by promoting 


economic and social progress through greater 
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individual-nation effort and the enterprise of 
nations acting collectively. 

“Out of the cooperation and common pur- 
pose of joint endeavors as this, we dedicate 
our resources and energies, that poverty, il- 
literacy, and disease will be brandished—as 
peace, security, and integrity are attained for 
the nations of Asia. To this high purpose, 
we, the Goverment and people of the United 
States, pledge our firm support. 

“Philippine history is a proud record of 
dedicated service to democracy. You, who 
have inherited this glorious past, are fully 
aware of the even greater challenges and op- 
portunities which lie ahead. America is as- 
sured, our people are confident, that the 
Philippine Republic will continue its growth 
as a strong bastion of freedom in Asia; that 
in the future it will wield ever greater in- 
fluence for peace and security throughout 
the world. 

“We celebrate this anniversary of inde- 
pendence for our freedom-blessed countries 
with a promise—a promise to nurture the 
unshakable spirit and devotion to principles 


which inspired our common past. Standing 


always together—as independent, equal and 
vigorous partners—we can, with willing 
hands and strong convictions, seize the op- 
portunities that clearly lie before us. We 
can lead the world to a new era of peace, 
plenty and freedom.” 

Dean Rusk, Secretary of State: “July 
Fourth holds a proud significance for the 
peoples of the Republic of the Philippines 
and the United States as the date on which 
they achieved independence. 

“Through the grim experience of war our 
peoples know that in our era the enjoyment 
of freedom, though the aspiration of all 
men, can no longer be taken for granted as 
our natural due. To preserve freedom under 
the challenge of alien ideologies, we must be 
willing to defend and strengthen our free 
institutions as ardently as we worked to 
establish them. We must, as vigorously, 
strive to advance the social, economic and 
political conditions in which they flourish. 

“This is the lesson implicit in our observ- 
ance of Independence Day.” 

Robert S. McNamara, Secretary of Defense: 
“On behalf of the Armed Forces of the 
United States I send hearty greetings on the 
occasion of the 15th ——— of your 
nation’s independence. 

“The Republic of the Philippines cocupies 
a special position in the affection of the men 
and women of our Armed Forces—a position 
based on mutual respect and understanding, 
tested in the crucible of World War II. 


“Your nation has been a strong partner of 


the United States in the effort to maintain 


the defense of the free world. As a member 


of the defensive alliance which composes the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, the 


Philippine Republic is joined with the 


United States to provide for security against 
armed aggression and subversion. We are 
pledged to the economic progress and well- 
being of the southeast Asian countries. 

“In keeping with the traditional love of 
freedom, the Philippine Republic has chosen 
active participation in the struggle against 


communism. Its choice and the cooperation 


between this Republic and the United States 
are clear evidence to the world that the two 
nations share a mutual interest in the aspi- 
rations of freemen everywhere.” 

Robert F. Kennedy, U.S. Attorney General: 
“I was honored recently to present a check 
for $2 million to Ambassador Romulo, in 
payment for Japanese property in the Philip- 
pines which has been disposed of. This was 
the largest of 75 such payments and the first 
to be made in the United States. But its 
chief importance, to my mind, lay in what it 
symbolized the bonds of mutual trust, un- 
derstanding, and cooperation between the 
United States and the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

“There are bonds forged in war, peace, and 
the —: cold war challenge to the free 
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world. On our mutual birthday, let us re- 
affirm these bonds and go forward against 
the challenge, as allies and as friends.” 
Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., Secretary of the Army: 
“On behalf of the US. Army I want to 
express my sincere congratulations to the 
Republic of the Philippines on its 15th an- 
niversary. The bonds of friendship between 
the people of our two nations have been 
strengthened on many battlefields, begin- 


ning at the time of Emilio Aguinaldo, ex- 


tending through the bitter defeat on Bataan, 
and climaxing in the final victory of World 
War II. 

“Your fighting contingent with the United 
Nations force in Korea demonstrated your 
belief that aggression must not be permitted 
to go unchecked. As a charter member of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, your 
nation has firmly allied itself with other free 
nations in the quest for a just and lasting 
peace. 

“Born in the troubled aftermath of World 
War II, beset initially by internal unrest, 
your lands and economy ravaged by war, the 
Republic of the Philippines has earned world- 
wide respect by her struggle to take her right- 
ful place in the family of nations. Today 
your country represents a powerful force for 
good in the Far East, a living example to all 
emerging nations of democracy in action. 

“It is no coincidence that the anniver- 
saries of our two republics fall on the same 
date. The Filipino and American people, 
bound together by destiny, friendship, and 
mutual respect, chose it that way. We of the 
U.S. Army remember our warm association 
with the Philippine Army, and send our best 
wishes to you on your 15th anniversary. 

John B. Connally, Secretary of the Navy: 


On behalf of the personnel of the USS. 


Navy, may I extend to the people of 
the Philippines our warmest and most effec- 
tionate greetings on the occasion of the 15th 
anniversary of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. 

“The history of the Filipino people and that 
of the U.S. Navy is and has been inextricably 
intertwined, and is bound by generations of 
close friendship and interdependence. This 
friendship is strong and growing and has 
withstood—and indeed, been tempered and 
strengthened into an invincible bond—by the 


fires of combat and turmoil as we have strug- 


gled and fought side by side for the freedom 
and dignity of man. With pride, respect and 
admiration we have watched the emergence 
of your great democracy in southeast Asia 
until today the Republic of the Philippines 
stands like a beacon of hope to others less 
fortunate. 

“On this day of independence of both the 
Republic of the Philippines and the United 
States of America, we rededicate ourselves to 
the ideals of our heritage and with pride and 
confidence in your continued progress under 
the banner of freedom, we of the US. 
Navy proudly salute the people of the 
Philippines and wish you very success.“ 

Eugene M. Zuckert, Secretary, Department 
of th Air Force: “Congratulations from the 
US. Air Force to the people of the 
Philippines on the occasion of the 15th an- 
niversary of the Republic of the Philippines. 
The Fourth of July commemorates a heritage 
of freedom and democratic ideals for both 
nations. May our friendship and dedication 
to the cause of freedom continue as an ex- 
ample for democracy in Asia.” 

J. Edward Day, Postmaster General: “It is 
a pleasure to salute the Philippine Republic 
on the occasion of its 15th anniversary as a 
self-governing nation. We are bound by 
ties that preceded the shedding of American 
and Filipino blood at Bataan and Corregidor, 
and we are happy to share our Independence 
Day with the people of the Philippine Islands. 

“In his state of the nation address to the 
Fourth Congress in Manila on January 23, 
President Carlos Garcia reaffirmed this 
truth: To be and remain free you mas he 
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informed, and to be adequately informed you 
must have unshackled sources of informa- 
tion. 

“Freedom of communication is also the 
historic objective of the U.S. Post Office De- 
partment. We believe that the free flow of 
mail from country to country promotes in- 
ternational understanding and is one of our 
principal weapons against communistic doc- 
trine. 

“Last year surface mail from the United 
States to the Philippines totaled more than 
5 million pounds, and two airlines trans- 
ported close to 200,000 pounds of mail. 
Much of this mail, I am convinced, carried 
a message of our way of life and standard 
of living which has more meaning to the 
freedom-loving people of the Philippines 
than the propaganda spread by the Com- 
munists. 

May I extend my warmest tulations 
to the Filipino people on this felicitous oc- 
I am sure our relations will con- 
tinue to be most cordial.” : 

Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior: 

“One of the proudest days in the history 
of the democratic free peoples of the world 
occurred on that July 4, 15 years ago when 
the Republic of the Philippines was born. 

“That moment marked the culmination of 
decades of sincere and warm relations be- 
tween American and Filipino citizens who— 
through years of war and peace—jointly 
created a community based on free, demo- 
cratic ideals. 

“Working hand in hand for half a cen- 
tury, the American and Pilipino Govern- 
ments established and extended the bless- 
ings of democracy, making the Philippines 
an example for other peoples striving for 
freedom in Asia and throughout the world. 

“I add my greetings and best wishes to the 
Republic of the Philippines on this aus- 
picious day which both our nations cele- 
brate.” 

Orville Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture: 
“I welcome this opportunity to convey my 
sincere salutation to the Bataan Foundation 
and its supporters, and warmly commend its 
efforts to keep alive the spirit of Bataan. 
That spirit symbolizes the close relationship 
between the people of the United States of 
America and of the virile young Republic of 
the Philippines. 

“It is fitting that our two countries have 
an Independence Day in common, for we are 
in accord on so many other things. We have 
both developed as God-fearing, liberty-lov- 
ing peoples. When our fundamental way of 
life has been endangered—as in the dark 
days of World War II— we have fought 
shoulder to shoulder in the common cause. 
And now, with freedom’s soil beneath our 
feet, our mutual interests are being ad- 
vanced today through our common effort to 
promote stability and peace in our problem- 
racked world. May the spirit that reached 
its zenith at Bataan and Corregidor guide us 
in this effort.” 


Luther H. Hodges, of Commerce: 


Secretary 
It is with pleasure and pride that I ex- 


tend warm congratulations to the — 
pine Republic, on the 15th anniversary of 
its independence. 

“In the 15 years since the legal bonds be- 
tween the Philippines and the United States 
were severed, the bonds of friendship and 
commerce between our two peoples have 
continued to grow, based on mutual respect 


and dedication to liberty. 


In those years the Philippines has made 


astounding progress. Its gross national 
product has more than doubled, reaching 


rapidly, 
to over $1.1 billion in 1960, illustrating the 
rise of Philippine . 
commerce, 
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“This is an admirable record, and we are 
proud that U.S. business, through trade and 
investment, has contributed to this prog- 
ress. All signs point to a further rise in 
economic development in an atmosphere of 
free enterprise and liberal trade. 

“On this Fourth of July which commemo- 
rates independence for both our countries, 
we look forward to unbroken years of even 
closer association in friendship and com- 
merce.” 

Arthur J. Goldberg, Secretary of Labor: 
“Since the Declaration of Independence was 
proclaimed on that historic date in 1776, 
the Fourth of July has symbolized the uni- 
versal aspirations of mankind for individual 
freedom and human dignity. It is signifi- 
cant that the people of the Philippines Re- 
public should have chosen this date 170 
years later, to mark their own national in- 
dependence. 

“Today, liberty is a bond between our 
peoples. But it is not the only bond. We 
in America share the desire of the Filipinos 
for a better standard of living. And we ap- 
plaud the efforts of the Philippines Govern- 
ment to bring the fruits of social welfare 
and social justice to all its nation’s people. 

“We are confident that these efforts will 
continue to inspire the admiration and the 
emulation of all free nations of southeast 
Asia. To this end the people of the United 
States join hands with the people of the 
Philippines Republic in a common observ- 
ance of Independence Day.” 

Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare: “It is a pleasure 
to join with all those who are celebrating the 
15th anniversary of Philippine independence 
this Fourth of July. 

“The people of the Philippines are to be 
congratulated on the great strides forward 
which have been made in the fields of health, 
education, and welfare. I wish you con- 
tinued progress in these and your many 
other fields of endeavor in the years ahead.” 

CARL. HaYDEN, chairman, Committee on 
Appropriations, U.S. Senate: “I take great 
pleasure in joining with my Filipino friends, 
who have so amply demonstrated that de- 
mocracy can thrive in Asia, in commemorat- 
ing our common day of independence. 

“It is fitting that we should pause this day 
and dedicate ourselves again to our common 
task—that of providing a better life for our 
fellowmen and of defending our freedom 
against all those who seek to subvert or de- 
stroy it. We face many challenges in the 
years ahead, but our cause is just, our re- 
solve firm, and our courage high. I feel con- 
fident that we shall not waiver in 
our sacred responsibilities. I am certain that 
freedom will prevail.” 

A. WI LIS RospertTson, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, U.S. Senate: 
In view of the fact that I served on the com- 
mittee in the U.S. House of Representatives 
which favorably reported a bill to grant inde- 
pendence to the Philippines and was present 
in Manila in November 1935, when the first 
president of the Republic was inaugurated, 
it gives me unique pleasure to extend warm 
greetings to the Republic on its observance 
of independence day. 

“It is particularly appropriate that the 
Republic of the Philippines and the Republic 
of the United States of America celebrate 
their independence day together. In so do- 
ing, they demonstrate to the world that free- 
dom can be fully enjoyed only to the extent 
that it is fully extended to all nations which 
treasure it for their people and will defend 
it for future generations. 

“My country can take pardonable pride in 
the fact that it has returned what was a 
colonial possession to its own people for their 
own management and control. The Republic 
of the Philippines can be proud of its sound 
and rapid growth in the climate of liberty it 
has so richly earned. 

“With their other allies in the Pacific area, 
these two Republics can hold aloft a beacon 


| 
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rapid expansion both in agriculture and in- 
dustrialization. Foreign trade has _ risen 
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light of hope for oppressed peoples on all 
the shores of this vast ocean region and point 
the way for peaceful progress for all man- 
kind.“ 

WARREN G, MAGNUSON, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Commerce, U.S. Senate: “Few in the 
world can know better the sound, meaning, 
and opportunity of freedom than our heroic 
and determined workers for a better world in 
the Philippines. 

“It doesn’t seem possible that it has been 
Only 15 years since the Filipinos gained their 
independence, because your nation has made 
an enormous contribution through work and 
example during that period. 

My best wishes for an outstanding cele- 
‘bration on July 4. We shall be thinking 
of you as we observe our independence that 
day as well, Mr. Yap.” 

Ot D. JoHNsTON, chairman, Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, U.S. Senate: 
“As the United States prepares to celebrate 
its 185th anniversary of freedom, July 4, 
1961, it is fitting that one of the stanchest 
allies of the free world community should 
celebrate theirs on the same date. 

“Just as our minutemen have been called 
to rid the world of oppression and slavery of 
every kind, so have the peoples of the Re- 


public of the Philippines joined in the fight 


for peace when aggression was brought to 
their threshold. Throughout World War I, 
from the initial air attack on Manila Decem- 
ber 8, 1941, until cessation of hostilities, the 
Philippines poured every ounce of its na- 
tional strength into the fight against op- 
. Since that time, its energies have 
directed in helping keep the world a 
society of free people with unqualified rights 
to live and worship as one chooses within 
the framework of democracy. 
“The United States is proud of the success 


the Philippines have attained since becom 


ing a free and independent Republic July 4, 


1946. A concrete example of this was the 
final $20 million payment from the Philip- 
pines in May 1961, on a 10-year-old debt of 


~~ ant million the United States advanced for 


ir military forces. ‘ 

ayer support these courageous islands 
have given the United States and its allies in 
commerce on the seas and negotiations at 
the conference table in years since the con- 
flict, have aided the cause of freedom im- 
measurably in the cold war for peace. 
“Tt is with admiration and deep respect 
that I join in the salute on your 15th anni- 


tional holiday—July 4, 1961. I recall that 
it was on the 4th day of July, a decade and a 
half ago, that the flag of a free and inde- 
pendent Republic of the Philippines was first 
raised on the flagstaffs of what had been 
Americas largest territory. I remember that 
the whole world was watching Manila on 
that July 4, 1946—on the 170th anniversary 
Of American independence—when both Fil- 
ipinos.and Americans solemnly gathered and 
-.Joyfully witnessed the peaceful beginning of 


a new nation dedicated to liberty, democ- | 


racy, and freedom. 


“This new independent democracy faced 
new, immediate, and challenging problems 
of rehabilitation and reconstruction. A dev- 
astating war had destroyed nearly every- 
thing except the courage, the determination 
and the faith of a brave people. 
those first days, many wondered whether the 
fledgling Philippine democracy could long 
survive, beset as it was with such enormous 
problems. But in a few short months all 
fears were allayed. In the years that fol- 
lowed, the wisdom and strength, the vision 
and the outstanding leadership of the peo- 
ple of the Philippines wrought from the cru- 
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cible of adversity, an astounding feat of na- 
tion building. 
“Today the free world is grateful to see a 


proud Philippine Republic facing its future 
‘with courage and confidence. Yesterday, 


perhaps the people of the Philippines de- 


pended more on the people of the United 


States. Today, the great Philippine nation, 
under the inspiring leadership of President 
Carlos P. Garcia, provides a beacon of hope 
for democracy and liberty for other na- 
tions. The free world looks to the wise coun- 
sel and leadership of the people of the Philip- 
pines. We are honored in the United States 
to have the assistance and advice of a famous 
Philippine soldier, statesman,.and distin- 
guished friend of democracy—the brave and 
gallant Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo. 

“Our two countries are equals bound to- 
gether in friendship and mutual respect. To- 
gether we seek an end to injustice, tyranny 
and exploitation. Together we face a new 
and relentless form of totalitarian imperial- 
ism. Our hallmarks are cooperation, diver- 


sity and honest disagreement, and we are 


al’ies always against poverty, sickness and 
iliiteracy—partners on the path to progress. 

“We who fought side by side at Bataan 
and Corregidor know that the price of our 
liberty and the safeguard of our freedom is 
nothing less than eternal vigilance. It is 
altogether fitting, therefore, that our two 
nations, blood brothers in war and firm 
partners in peace, celebrate jointly our days 
of independence. 

“As a faithful friend, I salute the free 
people of the Philippines and rejoice with 
them on the 15th anniversary of their inde- 
pendence.” 

Kart E. Munpt, U.S. Senate: The on- 
slaught against freedom is as old as history 
itself. Throughout the life of the human 
race, man has constantly been thrust into 
the arena of conflict to defend liberty, 


whether it be his own, his community’s, or 


his nation’s. 
“But the story of freedom, the exhilarating 
narrative of man’s dedication to achieve the 

noble heritage of individual liberty, is more 
than a recitation of defensive actions, of re- 
sistance movements. 

“Though achievement of liberty itself fre- 

quently has been sparked by reaction to 
overt suppression—reaction manifesting it- 
self oftentimes through revolutionary move- 
ment—the preservation and maintenance of 
independence has followed another path, 
that of freemen working together in peace- 
ful pursuit to strengthen the institutions of 
democracy. 
“So it is that on this 4th of July we cele- 
brate freedom’s birthday in the sister re- 
publics of the United States of America and 
the Republic of the Philippines. Our ob- 
servance is more than a tribute to those who 
made the ultimate sacrifice in removing the 
chains of bondage. 

“We not only pay homage to the brave men 
and women who fought and died to obtain 
the independence which we celebrate on 
July 4 but to salute those who worked 
effectively to preserve our free way of life 
since the time independence was first gained 
in our respective nations. 

“Words alone can never render the grati- 
tude and deep pride we all feel toward those 
who stood on the firing line to achieve the 


birth of freedom in our nations. 


One- hundred eighty-five years ago our 
American Declaration of Independence was 
signed. A dear price was paid for the fulfill- 
ment of the able aspirations of those who 
fought at Bunker Hill and Valley Forge. 
“Since that time, Americans have been 
called upon time and again to answer the 
clarion call when our freedom was threat- 
ened. The course of our 15 years has not 
always been turbulent. When we have been 
free from military activities defending our 
liberties, the free institutions of our great 
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self-governing society became stronger and 


the opportunities provided by them have 


been made equally available to more and 
more people. 

“Today, America stands as one of the 
bastions of freedom. 

“Another great stronghold of freedom is 
our warm friend and respected ally in the 
western Pacific, the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. History’s recitation of the attainment 
of freedom by the Filipinos is as bright as is 


in America. 


“Here, too, men and women fought and 
died to remove the oppression and abuses 
of the conqueror. We in America are proud 
to have participated in this venture for 
liberty and to have played a role in the 
supreme attainment of that undying pur- 
suit culminated in the birth of your Re- 
public 15 years ago. 

The memories of our most recent mutual 
struggle when the malignancy of the tyrant 
spread over the free soil of the Filipino still 
sear our hearts as we recall the dark days 
of Bataan and Corregidor. 

“But whose memory is not stirred with 
exultation as we recall General MacArthur’s 
battle cry of ‘I shall return’ reaching its 
highest promise with the restoration of free- 
— in your land? 

“The independence achieved by you of 
the Republic of the Philippines on July 4, 
1946, was warmly shared by your friends in 
America on that date. 

“Today that warmth of association is even 
greater—as I can testify from the generous 
hospitality demonstrated to me last Decem- 
ber on my most recent visit to your coun- 
try—and the bonds which entwine our 
aspirations and deeds as one are made of 
freedom’s firmest steel. 

“We stand together in mutual trust and 
esteem, independent in our respect for hu- 
man dignity and individualism, but depend- 
ent upon each other as friends who are 
ready to march forward in the pursuit of a 
just and eternal peace or to hold firm against 
the encroachments of a would-be Commu- 
nist aggressor who would dare to repeat 
the follies of the past and attempt to stifle 
liberty. 

“Ours is a friendship that has endured the 
most severe tests and challenges of the past, 
and I am confident that as we celebrate in 
unison the anniversary of freedom’s birth, 
we will be rededicating ourselves to the 
furtherance of this common bond in our 
efforts to further preserve and enhance the 
freedom and dignity of mankind every- 
where.” 

FRANCIs CASE, U.S. Senate: The Philippine 
and American people are observing July 4. 
1961, as freedom’s birthday. This day is a 
symbol of liberty for the free world. How- 


ever, we need to take stock: Will freedom 


survive? Are we willing to sacrific in order 
to remain free and expand liberty in the face 
of potential Communist domination? 
“America has remained free for 185 years. 
The Philippines, 15 years an independent na- 
tion, have shown that democracy, the right of 
the individual and the responsibilities of 


liberty can prevail in that part of Asia. . 


“I congratulate the Philippine people for 
their success in making freedom work. You 
have proved dramatically to the freedom- 
starved nations that it can work for them, 
also. 

“With God’s grace and the determination 
of Philippine and American people working 
together, we can and will expand freedom to 
others.” 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, chairman, Committee on 
Public Works, US. Senate: “We, in New Mex- 
ico, feel the deepest bonds of brotherhood be- 
tween the people of the Philippines and the 
Uni States, because it was on the em- 
battled peninsula of Bataan and the Island 
of Corregidor that the Filipinos and the 
Americans stood side by side in a tragic hour 


of history. 
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„New Mexico members of the 200th Coast 
Artillery (AA) were there, and are amongst 
those whose names are enshrined in the his- 


tory of both our countries. Bonds of mutual | 


esteem, friendship, and confidence were 
forged between the American people and the 
Filipinos in those terrible hours. Conse- 
quently, we share a common concern for 
liberty and a vivid memory of the price of 
liberty. 


“Let us never forget the cost of freedom 


and let us teach our sons to hold it dear.”’ 

Homer E. CaPeHartT, U.S. Senate: “I am de- 
lighted to join those supporting freedom, 
in celebrating the 15th anniversary of the 
Republic of the Philippines. It is indeed 
fitting this should be celebrated the same 
day the United States of America celebrates 
the 185th anniversary of its liberty. July 4 
is a date of great historic significance to the 
United States and now is equally important 
to the Philippines. 


We will never forget the brave citizens of 


the Philippines who fought side by side with 
the brave Americans at Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. 

“The fundamental objectives of the United 
States in the Philippines remain to encourage 
the development of a free Philippine nation 
strong and secure in its independence, stable 
in its government, and based on a healthy 
and steadily expanding economy. We seek 
to encourage its continuing identification 
and alinement with the free world, and to 
assist it to exert its influence in the Far 
East as an effective and constructive exam- 
ple of the benefits which can accrue to people 
everywhere under a representative form of 


government. 


“I stand ready at all times to lend my 
support and efforts to help the Philippines 
remain strong and free.“ 

StyLes Bripces, US. Senate: “It is cer- 
tainly heartening to note that the Republic 
of the Philippines has pursued a policy of 
democracy and freedom since its indepen- 
dence which is in marked contrast to other 
nations in southeast Asia and elsewhere who 
have used their freedom unwisely and have 
fallen prey to Communist propaganda 
tactics. 


“The free and democratic government of 


the Philippines, as well as the excellent 
Philippine-American relations, exemplifies 
the fact that Philippine citizens and their 
leaders have learned well the lessons of 
democracy. 

“I greatly appreciate having this oppor- 
tunity to comment on your country, and I 
do want to extend my heartiest congratula- 
tions to you on the 15th anniversary of your 
independence.”’ 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. 
Senate: “It is fitting that on July 4, the birth 
date of American independence, we in the 
United States send messages of greeting to 
the Republic of the Philippines. The 4th 
of July also marks your day of independence. 
Just as our two countries have a common 
feeling about this day, we share a mutual 
goal in the extension of freedom to every 
land. My wish is that every 4th of July 
shall find us united in the bonds of enduring 
friendship.” 

JOHN W. McCormack, majority leader, 
House of Representatives: “I received your 
letter of April 26 and it is always a pleasure 
for me to rise and salute our friends in the 
Philippines. All peoples celebrate with 
jubilation and in due solemnity their inde- 
pendence day. To each nation its independ- 
ence day is its national holiday. We have 
been observing the anniversary of that his- 
toric event for 185 years; to us it has been 
and remains the most significant single event 
in our history. July 4 is our Independence 
Day, and by a happy coincidence that day is 
the independence day of another -people 
whose fate and destiny have been guided 
and guarded by the citizens and Government 
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of this great Republic. 
15th anniversary of the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Day, marking the 15th year of the 
birth of the Philippine Republic. 

We have always been ready, and still are, 
to be of assistance to them in every possible 
way. In war and in peace we have stood by 


them, and have publicly vowed to help them 


in their struggle for freedom. This pledge 
was carried out at the end of the last war, 
and since then we remain allies and friends. 
Both peoples have come to realize that it is 
for their mutual benefit to maintain such 
firm friendship, such loyal alliance made 
and cemented for the good of all concerned, 
in defense of freedom and independence. 

“On July 4 the sturdy and stouthearted 
Philippines celebrate their Independence 
Day, the historic anniversary of the 15th 
year of the birth of the Republic. That Re- 
public during that short and stormy period 
has become a veritable and formidable bas- 
tion of freedom in the whole southeast 
Asia, and we all salute the Philippine people 
on this 185th anniversary of our own Inde- 
pendence Day, as our most devoted and loyal 
allies in our common struggle for the pres- 
ervation of democracy and n, in the 
world.“ 

JOHN J. WILLIAs, US. “I am 
happy to learn that on July 4 the Republic 
of the Philippines will again join the United 
States of America in solemn observance of 
freedom’s birthday. 

“In view of the bond of friendship between 
our two nations it is appropriate that we 
join hands on this occasion to rededicate 
our lives to the preservation of free nations 
where the blessings of freedom and oppor- 
tunity exist as long as men remain free.” 

Cart VINSON, chairman, Committee on 
Armed Services, House of Representatives: 
“On the occasion of the 15th anniver- 


sary of the independence of the Republic of 


the Philippines, may I take this occasion to 
again express my high admiration and pro- 
found respect for the people of the Republic 
of the Philippines. 

“So long as democracy existe, and free- 
men can state the truth, the world will 
know of the valor of those Filipinos who 
fought to preserve their homeland in World 
War II. 

“Two great nations, the Republic ‘of the 
Philippines and the United States of 
America, can be eternally proud of the trust 
and confidence that each holds for the 
other. 

“Our friendly relationship for many years 
is proof to the world that we together prac- 
tice the democracy we preach and that our 
form of government is the greatest form of 


society yet devised by man. 


“Your ancestors and our ancestors knew 
oppression, thus both nations have earned 
the right to the title of defenders of freedom 
and stanch advocates of a representative 
form of government in which the dignity of 
man is paramount. 

“I know the American people will continue 
to treasure this remarkable, imperishable 
friendship that exists between us.“ 

HaAROLD D. Coo.Ley, chairman, Committee 
on Agriculture, House of Representatives: 
“I have taken a personal pride in the prog- 
ress made by the Republic of the Philip- 
pines and have derived the keenest satisfac- 
tion from its continuing and growing bonds 
of friendship with the United States. I offer 


my warm congratulations and heartfelt. 


good wishes to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines on its 15th birthday coinciding with 
the 185th anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. May both of 
our countries go forward in the tradition of 
freedom in which they were founded and 
stand as joint bulwarks of freedom facing to 
the West, to the East, to the North and to 


the South against the aggression of those 


who would seek to destroy us.“ 


July 4 is also the 
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BRENT SPENCE, Chairman, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, House of Representa- 
tives: “I congratulate the Republic of the 


Phillippines on the 15th anniversary of its 


independence. It is singularly appropriate 
that the people of the Phillippines and the 
people of the United States should celebrate 
their independence on the same day. 
The Government of the Philippines has 
shown that it appreciates its freedom by its 
courageous fight for those principles and its 
ever-increasing friendship for the United 
States. Freedom is a priceless heritage and 
we must preserve it by our eternal vigilance. 

“It is our solemn duty to see that free 
government is established and nourished in 
every land where freedom is desired. I know 
the people of the Philippines will stead- 
fastly stand beside us in this fight in order 
that not only we, but the rest of the world, 
may have freedom. 

“We rejoice with you when we celebrate 
our Independence Day.” 
- Wrisur D. MILs, chairman, Committee on 


Ways and Means, House of Representatives: 


May I join with the many other Americans 
who are extending congratulations to the 
people of the Republic of the Philippines in 
their stanch defense of democracy and free- 
dom, which has been so important in ad- 
vancing the cause of civilization and in pro- 
moting the integrity and the best interests 
of individual citizens. 

“On July 4, 1961, the Republic of the 
Philippines will once again join with the 
United States of America in observance of 
their respective birthdays—the 185th anni- 
versary in the case of the United States, and 
the 15th anniversary in the case of the 
Filipinos. 

We are all aware of the importance of the 
cause of freedom, of the maintenance of the 
integrity of democratic institutions in the 
Philippine Islands, and I extend my sincere 
best wishes to the citizens of the Philippines 
in their observance of this important mile- 
stone in their stanch maintenance of demo- 
cratic principles.“ : 

EMANUEL CELLER, chairman, Committee 
on the Judiciary, House of Representatives: 
“This 15th anniversary of the independence 
of the Philippines has a special significance 
at a time when the forces of freedom and 
the forces of tyranny are engaged in a battle 
for mastery. 

“It is not only the facts of economic de- 
velopment in the Philippines that engages 
the attention of the world but also its out- 
spoken and concrete social endeavors to 
prove ultimately that social welfare and 
individual responsibility can go hand in 
hand in the making of a better world. 

“T can do no better than to repeat the 
words of President Garcia, “The bonds of 
friendship and mutual interest which link 
the Philippines and the United States, our 
closest ally and friend, remain firm and 
enduring.’ 

“Corregidor and Bataan are, for both of 


our countries, monuments to liberty. That 


we, in the United States, have chosen to 
perpetuate the memory of our common de- 
votion is evidenced by naming two streets 
in the Nation’s capital ‘Corregidor’ and 
‘Bataan.’ We have not forgotten, nor shall 
we ever forget.“ 

WayYNE N. ASPINALL, chairman, Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, House of 
Representatives: “I certainly do appreciate 
your informing me that Bataan is planning 
to publish a special independence edition 
commemorating the 15th anniversary of 
Philippine independence and the 185th year 
of American freedom. 

“The Spirit of 76 lives today. In this 
fast-changing world of atomic energy and 


space exploration, the same issues are at 


stake: shall freedom or tyranny prevail? 
But freedom is more than a word, it is more 
than an abstract idea, it is a way of life.. 
“What can Americans and Filipinos do to 
preserve the liberty they love? We must be 
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Willing to . and defend our cherished 
freedom; we must, as President Kennedy 
said, Let every nation know, whether it 
wishes us well or ill, that we shall pay any 
price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, 
support any friend, oppose any foe to assure 
the survival and the success of liberty.’ To 
this task we bend our heads and our backs 
so that those who follow will share the 
blessings of liberty which we inherited from 
the past. 

“Again, let me say that it is indeed a 
pleasure to participate in celebrating jointly 
the Fourth of July—the day of independ- 
ence of the Philippine Islands and of the 
United States.” 

Francis E. WattTer, chairman, House Un- 
American Activities Committee, House of 
Representatives: “Independence is a word 
that shall always evoke a deep emotional re- 
sponse in those who have breathed its es- 
sence. Independence is the herald of free- 
dom. It is an honored status, an expression 
of human dignity, collectively in the Nation 
as in the person. In the present context of 
events, its significance has never been 

ter 


“Independence is the language of democ- 
racy. Newly disguised barbarians are seek- 
ing acceptance in the modern world by ter- 
rorism and deceit, odious methods well 
known to history from time immemorial. 
Self-government—the highest manifestation 
of civilization in the ancient as in the mod- 
ern world—is once again challenged by those 
who lust for power. 

“Independence is not inconsistent with 
the concept of world unity and world 
brotherhood in freedom. It will not how- 
ever coalesce with world domination by 
tyranny. As now the circle of freedom 
slowly constricts, we in the United States 
and our brothers in the Philippines, who 
recognize the enlightened purposes and 
necessities of our advanced civilization, must 
turn our faces against the common enemy. 

In the Philippines you stand at the outer 
perimeter of reason and humanity. Your 
courage, your wisdom, and your faith will 
meet its greatest tests in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. Your example will in great part 


determine the choice of others, who will be 


either depressed or inspired by the course 
you take. 

“The mutual anniversary of independence 
which we share with you on July 4, although 
a time of rejoicing, must yet be a time for 
refiection. It must strengthen us in our 
common responsibilities and purposes. We 
shall stand together saluting this occasion 
which symbolizes our common ideals; as 
children of the same God. 

JOSEPH W. MARTIN, In., House of Repre- 
sentatives: ‘““The people of the United States 
and the people of the Philippine Islands 
have good reasons for a common celebration 
on July 4, 1961. This date marks the 185th 
anniversary of the independence of the 
United States and the 15th anniversary of 
the independence of the Philippines. 


“Self-government in the Philippine Re- 


public has been a gratifying success. It isa 
2 of democracy and freedom in the Far 

America has no better or stronger 
— 5 the troubled Pacific area. As we 
look with grave concern upon events in Asia, 
Americans are comforted to have such a 
friendly ally in a critical area of the globe. 

“There has been no diminution of mutual 
regard, respect and admiration between the 
two nations during the years of Philippine 
independence. In fact, the ties of friend- 
ship and dependence upon each other grow 
stronger and firmer with the passing of the 
years. 

“The people of America enthusiastically 
admire the progress of the fine Philipino 
people under such leaders as President Carlos 
P. Garcia. The Filipinos are a courageous 
people and are determined to preserve their 
national culture and their independence. 
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In their aspirations, they have the deep 
friendship and the support of the people of 
America.” 

CLARENCE J. Brown, House of Representa- 
tives: “I am happy to learn that on July 
Fourth the Republic of the Philippines will 
once again join my country in the solemn 
observance of freedom’s birthday—the 185th 
anniversary of our own Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the 15th anniversary of the 
complete independence of the Philippines. 

“For many years there has been a close 
association and friendship between the peo- 
ple of the Philippines and the people of the 
United States. The two countries and their 
peoples have worked together for the main- 
tenance of liberty and freedom. Those of 
us in the United States are especially proud 
of the great progress the Filipinos have 
made since their nation became independent 
15 years ago. 

“If we—the American people and the 
United States Government—have in any way 
made easier your great accomplishments, 
we feel well repaid. 

“It is my hope and expectation that 
throughout the years to come our two na- 
tions may continue their close relationship 
for the benefit of all mankind and peace in 
the world.“ 

CARROLL D. KEARNS, House of Representa- 
tives: “On the joint anniversary of free- 
dom—the 185th birthday of America and the 
15th birthday of Philippine independence— 
celebrated on July 4, 1961, I want to extend 
congratulations to, our friends across the 
Pacific. 

“The people of the Philippines and the 
Americas have stood together these many 
years in the preservation of freedom, and I 
trust they will always be friends. 

“My heartiest felicitations on the celebra- 
tion of Philippine Independence Day.” 

Tom Murray, Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives: “This July Fourth 
is a day of joy and happiness for 28 million 
Filipinos and 183 million Americans. It is 
their and our Independence Day. On the 


observance of the 185th anniversary of our 


Independence Day and the 15th anniversary 
of their independence Day we gladly join our 
fast friends and faithful allies in the 
Philippines. 

“Our cordial friendship and admiration for 
the Filipinos, of course, long antedates their 
independence. More than half a century ago 
we helped them to cast off Spain’s oppressive 
rule, and we took them under our protection. 
For more than four decades we safeguarded 
them against their foes and helped them in 
every way possible. We guided them through 
the difficult path which, after the last de- 
structive war, led to their complete inde- 
pendence. In the course of that time the 


people of this country and their Government 


took a particular interest in the well-being 


of the Filipinos. Through welfare, chari- | 


table and educational organizations we built 
schools, hospitals, and churches in the 
Philippines. Medical and health services 
there did an immense amount of good, first 
in reducing the death rate throughout the 
islands and also by eliminating the root 
cause of a number of deadly diseases, such as 
malaria. 

“During the last war their fate and our 
fate was wrapped up in one. Our victory 
meant their victory, and their eventual 
freedom. And less than a year after the con- 
clusion of the war in the Pacific, we helped 
the people of the Philippines to become a 
free, sovereign and independent nation. We 
have since watched them rebuild their war- 
ravaged country, and have helped them to 
strengthen their financial, political, social 
and educational institutions. 

“Today this youthful, promising and vig- 
orous Republic is an important force for 
peace and stability, for prosperity and prog- 


ress, in the Pacific area. It is also a faithful 


and loyal ally of this country in its unending 
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struggle against Communist totalitarian 
tyranny. We all salute the gallant Filipinos 
on the 15th anniversary of their Independ- 
ence Day and wish them wey and 


peace. 9 


ApaM C. POWELL, chairman, Committee on 


Labor and Education, House of Representa- . 


tives: “It is with great pleasure that I con- 
gratulate you for the fine idea of publishing 
a special edition observing the 15th anniver- 
sary of the Republic of the Philippines. 
That youthful and vigorous Republic has 
become a bastion of democracy and a key to 
our policy in the Pacific area. In their ap- 
preciation of and devotion to democratic 
principles, gallant Filipinos have fulfilled all 
expectations. I am indeed proud that we, 
on the celebration of the 185th anniversary 
of our Independence Day, join hands with 
our Filipino friends and allies in the ob- 
servance of the 15th anniversary of their in- 
dependence day. 

“Cordial greetings and congratulations.” 

THOMAS E. MORGAN, chairman, Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, House of Representa- 


tives: “It is a pleasure to extend greetings to 


the Philippine people on the 15th anniver- 
sary of their national independence. The 
coincidence of the day of their independ- 
ence with that of the American people gives 
emphasis to the common purposes that have 
bound our two countries in peace and in war. 
In these unsettled times it is not enough 
that we celebrate our national independence 
with unrestrained joy. We must regard it as 
an opportunity to rededicate ourselves to 
maintain that independence; to remember 
those of our fellow men to whom national 
independence is only a silent memory; and 
to provide those who have never experienced 
its exhilaration with a worthy example of 
its real meaning.“ 

ROBERT J. CoRBETT, House of Representa- 
tives: “On her 15th anniversary the youth- 
ful and vigorous Republic of the Philip- 
pines is a living and powerful force for peace 
in southeast Asia. She is also our most 
faithful and loyal ally in our ideological 
warfare against Communist totalitarian 
tyranny. We are proud and honored in 
having the gallant and stout-hearted. Fili- 
pinos on our side in this relentless struggle. 

“The Republic of the Philippines, by its 
devotion to democratic principles, and by its 
firm resolve to fight for freedom, has become 


an object of admiration for all lovers of 


freedom. In the course of their brief but 
significant history Filipinos have learned to 
appreciate and value highly the blessings of 
free democratic institutions. They were 
denied freedom for centuries, and they suf- 
fered under Spain’s colonial administrators, 
but from the moment they became our 
wards, and their fate placed in our care, we 
did our best to inculcate in them democratic 
ideals. 

“During the last war they fought on our 
side as allies and brothers-in-arms. Soon 
after that war they earned their long-cher- 
ished and well-deserved independence. We 
were happy to see the birth of the Republic 
of the Philippines, and gladly did all we 
could to help the new-born Republic stand 


on its feet and grow stronger. Anxiously 


and gladly we watched it gather strength and 
attain maturity, so that on its 15th birth- 
day, which by a happy concident is the 185th 
birthday of this great Republic, it has be- 
come a powerful and decisive force for sta- 
bility and peace in the entire Pacific area. 
Greetings to the proud people of the Repub- 


lic of the Philippines on their 15th Inde- 


pendence Day.” | 

John Patterson, Governor of Alabama: 
“As Governor of the State of Alabama, I am 
very grateful for the opportunity of joining 
with the people of the Republic of the 
Philippines in celebrating Independence Day. 
It is, indeed, a real pleasure to send congrat- 
ulations and warmest greetings to our 
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friends in the Philippine Islands and to ex- 
tend our very best wishes for a continuation 
of close and friendly relations between our 
country and yours in the years to come.” 

Paul Fannin, Governor of Arizona: “It is 
indeed a privilege to have the opportunity 
to extend to the citizens of the Republie of 
the Philippines greetings on the occasion of 
their 15th anniversary as a Republic and on 
the 185th anniversary of the birthday of 
America. 

“The close-knit ties of these two great 
Republics stand as a bulwark of freedom 
and an inspiration to the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. 

“It is my sincere hope that as the years 
progress, Philippine-American cooperation 
will continue to increase daily.” 

William A. Egan, Governor of Alaska: “As 
Governor of Alaska which has only recently 
been accorded full membership in the Union 
of States, I am pleased to comment on the 
15th anniversary of Philippine independence. 

“There is more than coincidence in the 
fact that our Nation on the same day cele- 
brates its 185th birthday. The Filipinos are 
our closest Asian friends, and in all Asia 
their Government is the most nearly like 
our own. 

“During the last great war the soldiers of 
the Philippines fought side by side with ours 
in a great struggle marked by deeds of mag- 
nificent bravery. 

“The Philippines are democracy’s Asiatic 
show window. Our friendship is one which 


must always endure for our nations have 


common interests and we must advance and 
prosper together or the cause of freedom 
will suffer. 

“Here in Alaska, we count among our 
valued citizens those of your nation who 
have come to make a home in a new and 
rugged land. They daily offer evidence of 
sincere devotion to public interest and to 


freedom and democracy. Hard working, gay 


of spirit even in adversity, they are loyal 
to those common causes which we hold dear. 
“On behalf of all Alaskans I wish your 
nation continued success and progress.“ 
Orval E. Faubus, Governor of Arkansas: As 
Governor of the State of Arkansas, it is in- 
deed a pleasure for me to send greetings 
to the Philippines on your 15th anniver- 
sary celebration. | 
“During the past the Filipinos have ably 
demonstrated their steadfast devotion to the 
principles of freedom and democracy. They 


are to be commended for the undaunted 


courage they have exhibited during times 
of world tension. We in the United States 
appreciate the friendship and mutual esteem 
which has existed between our two countries. 

“I take this opportunity to wish you a 
happy and joyous celebration on this very 
special occasion.“ 

Edmund G. Brown, Governor of California: 
“We often say, here in California, that we 
are the gateway to Asia. In a sense this is, 
of course, true. The commerce of America 
flows from California westward to the islands 
that represent freedom on the far edge of the 
Pacific. But it is the Philippines that rep- 
sent the true doorway to Asia. 

“When the Philippines won their inde- 
pendence, there were, in the United States, 
those who decried the freedom, being 
granted. They raised fears that the years 
have proved groundless. They suggested 
that this great rock of democracy would 
crumble in the sea of adversity and turmoil 
which surrounded it. 

Their lack of faith in the Filipino people 
lives only to mock them. The steadfast men 
and women of the Philippines under the 
magnificent leadership of Ramon Magsaysay 
and Carlos P. Garcia have shown that the 
ideas of freedom and the principles of de- 
mocracy grow as rich a crop under the Far 
Pacific sun as they do here on the western 
shore of the gentle sea. 
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“We look to you to maintain the faith in 
freedom which you have shown you so well 
understand. 

All of us in the United States look to you 
with hope and with confidence.” 

Steve McNichols, Governor of Colorado: 


Please extend my congratulations and fond 


regards to the citizens of the Republic of 
the Philippines on the 15th anniversary of 
Filipino independence. 

“The extremely close affiliation and friend- 
ship between the Republic of the Philippines 
and the United States of America—developed 
upon a basis of mutual trust and apprecia- 
tion—provides a firm anchor for democracy 
in Asia. 

“I share the opinion of many Americans 
and Filipinos that this bond between our 
two nations will grow firmer and warmer 
under the leadership of your President Garcia 
and our President Kennedy. 

“Congratulations on this significant oc- 
casion.”’ 

John Dempsey, Governor of Connecticut: 
“It is a genuine pleasure for me to express 
to the readers of Bataan magazine the greet- 
ings of the people of Connecticut on the 
occasion of the joint celebration of the 
independence of the United States and of 
the Republic of the Philippines. 

“The history of Connecticut shows that 
the tradition of independence goes back far 
beyond the time, 185 years ago, when the 
United States declared itself to be a free and 
separate nation. It is 223 years since the 
people of Connecticut adopted a written 
constitution, known as the ‘Fundamental 
Orders,“ which embodied principles laid 
down by the founders of this colony that 
‘the foundation of authority is laid in the 
free consent of the people.’ Thus, the peo- 
ple of Connecticut have adhered to the 
democratic way of life for well over two 
centuries. We heartily welcome to the free 
world’s family of nations a republic like the 
Philippines which adheres steadfastly to the 
same principles. 

“Democracy is undergoing a serious chal- 
lenge in many parts of the world, particu- 
larly in Asia. It is a comforting assurance, 
therefore, to know that the Republic of the 
Philippines stands as a champion of democ- 
racy in Asia. The United States looks to the 
Philippines to set an example to other na- 
tions who are now faced, or are likely to be 
faced, with the necessity of making a choice 
between n or some other way of 
life. 

“Again, my congratulations to all the peo- 
ple of the Philippines on the celebration of 
your 15th Independence Day.” 

Elbert N. Carvel, Governor of Delaware: 
My warmest congratulations to the people 
of the Republic on the anniversary of 
Philippine independence. The democratic 
process which characterizes the free world 
can survive only when our countries stand 
side by side in its defense. Delaware is half- 
way around the globe from your country, 
but distance is no barrier to men joined in 
the common desire for freedom from oppres- 
sion.” 

Farris Bryant, Governor of Florida: “It is 
my pleasure to send these words of greeting 
to the people of the Philippine Islands on 
the 15th anniversary of their independence. 

In the shift from dependence to indepen- 
dence, the people of the Philippines and the 


people of the United States have maintained. 
a mutual respect and a mutual dedication 


to the goals of freedom and of democracy. 

“I am confident that together, in unity 
and mutual respect, we will celebrate many 
more anniversaries of freedom so meaning- 
ful to both our Nations.” 

S. Ernest Vandiver, Governor of Georgia: 
“The thousands of Georgians who shed their 
blood on Philippine soil during World War 
II. in order that the liberty of Filipinos might 
be restored, join me in a heartfelt message 
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of congratulations on the 15th anniversary 
of Philippine independence, July 4, 1961. We 
view with pride the growth of democracy 
in these islands because of the part Geor- 
gians—in the service of their country—played 
in assuring that freedom might live on in 
Asia.” 

Otto Kerner, Governor of Ulinois: “July 
4 affords us a moment’s pause to consider 
the twin destinies of two great democra- 
cies—the Republic of the Philippines and 
the United States of America. 

“This date in history marks the signing of 
the noble Declaration of Independence for 
the United States 185 years ago and the 
15th anniversary as an independent na- 
tion for the Republic of the Philippines. 

“Our futures are linked in a tradition 
based on the unique value of the individual 
citizen. It is a heritage that gives its citi- 
zens the rights and freedoms and the con- 
sent to be governed. It gains its justice in 
the orderly observation of law and a respon- 
sibility to observe the common good and gen- 
eral welfare of society. 

We cherish this gift of freedom and are 
proud of the great progress the Republic of 
the Philippines has made in these short 
years to overcome the ravages of war, the 
threat of communism, and the rapid strides 
you have made in building a modern society. 

On behalf of the people of Hlinois, I am 
pleased to convey our congratulations and 
best wishes to the people of the Republic of 
the Philippines.” 

Norman A. Erbe, Governor of Iowa: “I wish 
to take this opportunity to extend the con- 
gratulations of the people of the State of 
Iowa to the people of the Republic of the 
Philippines upon this their 15th anniversary 
of independence. It is highly fitting and 
proper that you should celebrate your inde- 
pendence on the same date annually that 
the United States celebrates its independ- 
ence. The American people and the people 
of the Philippines have a very great common 
bond, that of democracy and freedom. We 
in America continue our support of the 
people of the Philippines in any way we can 
in seeing that democracy is not only pre- 
served in your part of the world but that it 
is further extended to all of the people that 
have a firm dedication to the thesis of 
democracy.” 

John Anderson, Jr., Governor of Kansas: 
“Independence Day, for you and us, is a 
time for mutual esteem, friendship and con- 
fidence between the people of our two coun- 
tries. 

Still, these better attributes of human na- 
ture need constantly to be renewed and In- 
dependence Day is a suitable occasion to be 
reminded of our common interests in free 
men and free nations at a time when these 
happy circumstances are being challenged 
on a worldwide basis.“ 

Bert Thomas Combs, Governor of Ken- 
tucky: “It is with great pleasure that I ex- 
tend congratulations from the citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky to the citizens 
of the Republic of the Philippines on the 
15th anniversary of your independence. 39 

“Just as our country gained its independ- 
ence 185 years ago to become the seat of 
democracy in the Americas, so your coun- 
try has done in your part of the world. 

“On July 4, as our two countries join to- 
gether to celebrate the birth of freedom, the 
people of Kentucky join with me in a 3 
to continued goodwill and cooperation - 
tween the Philippines and America.” 

Jimmie H. Davis, Governor of Louisiana: 
“The traditional and historic relationship 
between the United States and the Philip- 
pines is an alliance built primarily upon 
mutual friendship and respect between the 
two nations. 

At is nurtured by the continuing good will 
in the hearts of the citizens of the respec- 
tive nations and far transcends any treaties, 
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legal documents, or other accepted tokens of 
international friendship. 

“Our warm feelings for the Philippine peo- 
ple will continue as long as there are peace- 
loving men of good will in the world, which 


Will be forever.” 


J. Millard Tawes, Governor of Maryland: 
“I am grateful to you and to Bataan Maga- 
zine for affording me this opportunity to 
send a message of congratulations to the peo- 


ple of the Republic of the Philippines on the 


occasion of the 15th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of their nation. 

“In our struggle to preserve and expand 
freedom in the world, it is reassuring to us 
in the United States to reflect that your 
nation stands out as an example that democ- 


racy can exist and thrive in troubled Asia. 


“As we observe our own Independence Day 
on July 4, we in this country will recall that 
it is also the birthday of our staunch ally in 


the fight for freedom, the Republic of the 


Philippines. 

“The people of my State share with all 
Americans a feeling of high esteem and deep 
affection for the people of your country. 

“We send you, on this anniversary, sincere 
felicitations, with the fervent prayer that the 
friendship between our two countries will 
continue through the years ahead.” 

John A. Volpe, Governor of Massachusetts: 
“It is an honor and a privilege for me, as 
Governor of Massachusetts, to extend the 
greetings of this Commonwealth, as well as 
my personal felicitations, to the Republic of 
the Philippines. 

“July 4 is a day of special meaning for the 
Philippines—not only is it the 185th an- 
niversary of the independence of the United 
States, but it is the 15th anniversary of the 
day on which the Philippines gained their 
independence. 

“The bond of friendship between the two 
mations is longstanding and warm. It has 
always been based on common ideals and 
mutual interests. 

“It is our earnest hope that in the years to 
come the Republic of the Philippines and 
the United States of America may continue 
their friendship and their mutual efforts to 


preserve and defend democracy in the East 


and in the world.“ 

John B. Swainson, Governor of Michigan: 
“As we join togeth for the 185th anniver- 
sary of Americar dom and the 15th anni- 
versary of the cUcpendence of the Philip- 


pines, the « » of Michigan are happy to 
join with i> In observing this dou- 

“We will ic: «r be foining in a common 
bond of love dom. May we always 


remember the responsibilities which accom- 
pany the joys of freedom. May I take this 
opportunity to extend to all your readers 
a most cordial invitation to visit our great 
State of Michigan?” 

Elmer L. Andersen, Governor of Minnesota: 
“Americans, in General MacArthur’s phrase, 
‘will always remember the devotion of the 
people of the Philippines to human liberty.’ 
Truly, Americans will never forget the great 
contribution made by these people who 
joined our own fight against enslavement 
by a foreign ideology. The United States 
was proud to participate in Philippine in- 
dependence 15 years ago. 

“In a world besieged by the threat of des- 


potism and oppression it is indeed hearten- 


ing to see a young and vigorous nation 
achieve an ever-increasing position of im- 
portance in the world’s economy through a 
democratic form of government. This offers 
concrete proof to those who would doubt 
or criticize or seek to destroy the ideals of 
freedom-loving people that ours is the good 
way—the right way—of achieving progress 
while still respecting the rights of the in- 
dividual. 

“We congratulate you, our good friends and 
stanch allies, as you celebrate an event of 


the utmost importance in the history of your 


country.” 
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John M. Dalton, Governor of Missouri: 
“In the name of the great State of Missouri 
and all its citizens, I am privileged to send 
hearty greetings and warm congratulations 
to our friends, the officials and people of the 
Philippine Republic on the occasion of your 
15th anniversary as an independent nation. 

Proof that good government and healthy 
economic development succeed in a free 
society is furnished by the short but spec- 
tacular history of the Philippine democracy, 


as witness the growth of national product, 


manufacture and trade, the extension of 
essential public services to rural areas, an 
increase in local self-government, civil serv- 
ice reform improvements, and a progressive 
social welfare program. 

“The American people hold the Philippine 
people in the highest esteem and look for- 
ward to unbroken years of continually in- 
creasing friendship.” 

Frank B. Morrison, Governor of Ne- 
braska: This year on the Fourth of July 
the Republic of the Philippines will celebrate 
the 15th anniversary of their independence. 
On this occasion heartiest congratulations 
and best wishes are extended to the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines and its freedom-loving 
citizens. 

“With faith in God and in the leadership 
of our great nations we can develop within 
ourselves the qualities of vigorous and stal- 
wart citizenship, required to insure, “That 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.’ 
The position of our governments is visible 
proof that we honor and merit the grave 
responsibility placed in us to uphold the 
dignity of democratic nations. 

“The freedom we enjoy; the cornerstone of 
our governments, the foundation of our way 
of life is our most precious possession and 
our most costly. Today this freedom is ours 
only because of long years of courage and 
devotion, of toil and sacrifice, of struggle 


and achievement on the part of countless | 


millions of men and women. This freedom 
will continue to be ours only so long as the 


members of each succeeding generation of. 


citizens faithfully nourish it, and valiantly 
defend it, not only against attack by enemies 
from without, but against such deadly in- 
ternal adversaries as neglect of civic duty, 
disregard of right, indifference to wrong, 
and the evils of blind prejudice and intoler- 
ance. 

“It is encouraging to note that your gov- 
ernment and your people are assuming a 
leadership role in the cause of freedom in 
Asia. More nations and people like yours are 
needed to join the struggle for freedom 
throughout the world. Our bonds of friend- 


ship, mutual esteem and goals for a free 


world society-must be welded ever closer 
together. We must work together in har- 
mony to strengthen the cause of freedom 
and deomcracy. 

“Democracy is the noblest word yet 
thought of by man to describe a social state 
national self-government. It is a way of life 
for free and upright people who take pride 
in governing not only their country, but 
themselves as well. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of democracy is that decision, direc- 
tion, and action do not come down from 
rulers, by virtue of their position, but rather 
from the will of the people. 

“In a democracy citizenship entails re- 
sponsibility. Citizenship is far more than 
a legal status or a source of rights and privi- 
leges. It is a personal responsibility for 
the national well-being and the preservation 
of human values which make the democratic 
nation great and strong. This is a respon- 
sibility we can never escape. Ultimately we, 


the people of free nations, and we alone, 


can determine the destinies of our free 
nations, and in concert the destiny of the 
world, for government at any level can be 
no better than we cause it to be. 

“If the cause of freedom is to survive, 


freedom loving peoples everywhere must ac- 
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tively participate in this endeavor. Those 
without the courage of their convictions 
and apathy towards their responsibility con- 
tribute nothing to this struggle. We must 
awaken to our responsibility and obligation 
not only to our own country, but to all man- 
kind. We must enter into the ceaseless 
struggle to preserve and defend the rights 
of man in the cause of freedom. We must 
speak out with strength and vigor against 
what we know to be wrong. 

The great governments of the Republic 
of the Philippines and the United States of 
America are shining lights in the world to- 
day, toward which all freedom loving peo- 
ples look for guidance for the future. It is 
incumbent upon our governments and our 
people to maintain and improve our demo- 
cratic processes. We must continue to lead 
in this endeavor if we are to achieve our 
goal of leading the world into the four ways 
of life which will provide freedom from 
want, freedom of expression, freedom from 
fear and equal opportunity for all mankind 
to enjoy the fruits of life to the maximum 
of their individual capacities.” | i 

Wesley Powell, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire: “It is a pleasure as Governor of the 
State of New Hampshire to extend my good 
wishes and the greetings of the citizens 
of this State to the people of the Republic 
of the Philippines on the occasion of the 
15th Anniversary of their independence 
which will be celebrated on July 4, the 185th 
anniversary of the birthday of the United 
States. 

“Your people have demonstrated success- 
fully that democracy can live and thrive in 
Asia. As one of the free nations of the 
world, we welcome your support in preserv- 
ing and strengthening the peace of the 
world. 

“During the past 15 years, your country 
has continued to grow and prosper and be- 
cause of your resources, both natural and 
human, I know that this national growth 
will be accelerated in the coming years. 
Your leaders are to be commended for their 
efforts and your people can be proud of 
their contribution to this record of progress. 

“Once again, on this important anniver- 
sary, may I wish the people of your country 
continued success as a free society and 
pledge our cooperation in insuring solutions 
to our mutual problems.” | 

Robert B. Meyner, Governor of New Jer- 
sey: “The people of New Jersey are pleased 
to send greetings and best wishes to the 
Republic of the Philippines on the occasion 
of the joint celebration July 4, of the 15th 
anniversary of Philippine independence and 
the 185th anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence in the United States. 

“We of the United States are proud of 
the achievements of the Filipinos under 
the leadership of freely elected public of- 
ficials, in demonstrating democracy at its 
best, in action. The relations of our two 
countries can stand as a model of en- 
lightened cooperation and mutual respect.” 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor of New 
York: “The special independence edition of 
Bataan magazine affords me a welcome op- 
portunity of expressing the genuine good 
will of the people of New York toward the 
people of the Philippines. Philippine In- 
dependence Day is most certainly an oc- 
casion for celebration. 

“The people of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines have shown that democracy can live 
in Asia. 

“We for our part are proud of the results 
of Philippine-American cooperation. Our 
feelings toward the Filipinos are those of 
abiding esteem, friendship, and confidence. 

“My best wishes for a happy celebration.” 

William L. Guy, Governor of North Da- 
kota: “It is a great pleasure for me to con- 
gratulate the people of the Philippine Islands 
for their astute political understanding of 
the democratic processes. Your success as 
a democracy is a tribute to your people. 
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We were comrades in war and now we are 
comrades in peace. I hope that our people 
and your people can continue to face up to 
the responsibilities of this age intelligently 
and courageously.” | 

Michael V. DiSalle, Governor of Ohio: “In 
behalf of the people of the State of Ohio, it 
gives me great pleasure to extend congratu- 
lations and good wishes to the Republic of 
the Philippines on the occasion of its 15th 
anniversary as an independent nation. 

“Over the past 15 years, the people of the 
Philippines have proven their sincere desire 
to establish and maintain a democratic sys- 
tem of government, Under the vigorous and 
able leadership of their President, Carlos P. 
Garcia, they have reaffirmed the truth to 
other nations that democracy can exist in 
Asia. 

“The Filipinos have made a significant 
contribution to the cause of democracy and 
they have gained the respect and admiration 
of other nations throughout the world for 
their willingness to remain independent and 
to continue the preservation of a friendly 
relationship toward the United States. 

“It is with a deep sense of pride that we 
gratefully acknowledge the friendship which 
has been ours during the past and which we 
know will endure throughout the years which 
lie ahead.” ~~ 

J. Howard Edmondson, Governor of Okla- 
homa: “It is a pleasure for me to extend 
greetings and best wishes to our great friends 
in Asia. The Filipinos have graphically 
demonstrated that democracy can live and 
the cause of peace can be supported actively 
and forthrightly in the East. 

“I have every confidence that the warm 
camaraderie we Americans feel for our Fili- 
pino friends will long exist and become an 
even stronger bond.” 

Mark O. Hatfield, Governor of Oregon: 
“It is a pleasure to learn that Bataan will be 
devoting a special issue to the observance of 
the 185th anniversary of America and the 
15th anniversary of independence for the 
Republic of the Philippines. As one who 
spent nearly 2 years in the Pacific in defense 
of the freedom you and our people enjoy, I 
am extremely grateful for the opportunity 
of expressing my thanks to the people of 
the Philippines for maintaining liberty. 

“Modern communications and transporta- 
tion have brought us ever closer—far closer 
than was dreamed when the blueprint was 
worked out for the independence you now 
enjoy. Yet much remains to be done and 
may each of us take this occasion in 1961 to 
seek further ways to better understand one 
another’s community. It is my hope that 
President Kennedy, who did not have his 
predecessor’s privilege of residence in your 
great country, will visit you personally in 
the not too distant future.” 

David L. Lawrence, Governor of Pennsyl- 

vania: “It is deeply significant that the 
United States of America and the Republic 
of the Philippines should mark the anni- 
versary of their independence on the same 
day, we for the 185th time, the Philippines 
for the 15th. 
“Our two people have shared the great 
challenge freedom presents to those who 
hold it dearly. We have fought together in 
time of war; we have struggled together to 
insure a lasting peace; we are devoted to 
the aims of liberty in a troubled century. 

“I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to extend the congratulations of the people 
of Pennsylvania to the citizens of the Phil- 
ippines in this proud 15th anniversary of 
their independence. 

Buford Ellington, Governor of Tennessee: 
“For more than six decades the fortunes of 
the United States and of the Philippines 
have been entwined. The blessings of close 
cooperation and democratic government 
have come to both countries as a * of 
this alliance. 
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“As we mark the 15th anniversary of the 
independence of the Philippines, it is a 
source of pride to Americans everywhere that 
the Filipinos stand as a proud example of the 
fruits of democracy in a troubled world. It 
gives me great pleasure to join in this tribute 
to a freedom-loving people who are ever 
mindful not only of the privileges of demo- 
cracy but also of the awful price which this 
freedom has cost.” 

Price Daniel, Governor of Texas: “As Gov- 
ernor of Texas, it is a pleasure to extend 
congratulations to the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines on its 15th anniversary of independ- 
ence. 

“It is appropriate that Filipinos and citi- 
zens of the United States, who share the 
ideals of freedom and democracy, observe the 
same great Independence Day—July 4. 

“The Philippines has made outstanding 
progress in all major areas since 1946, and is 
to be commended on its growth and develop- 
ment as a nation and the dramatic proof 
that democracy can live in Asia. 

“The bonds between our people and those 
of the Philippines are indeed strong and 
enduring. I count it a special privilege to be 
afforded this opportunity to extend greetings 
to President Carlos P. Garcia and the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines on our common inde- 
pendence day.” 

F. Ray Keyser, Jr., Governor of Vermont: 
“May I offer my warm, personal greetings 
regarding the anniversary commemorating 
Philippine-American cooperation in keeping 
the world free from tyranny. 

“July 4—marking the day when the Philip- 
pines and the United States will join hands 
and heart to mark the birth of freedom in 
our respective nations—is a date to be 
revered. 

“Philippine-American relations should 
serve as an example to the world that tried 
and tested friendships can withstand the 
pressures from despotic governments seek- 
ing to rule the world. 

“It is imperative to the future of freedom 
and liberty throughout the world that na- 
tions express the type of relationship being 
enjoyed between the Philippines and Amer- 
ica.” 

J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., Governor of Vir- 
ginia: “On behalf of the citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, it is an honor 
for me to extend best wishes and congratu- 
lations to the Republic of the Philippines 
on. the occasion of freedom’s birthday 
through your magazine, Bataan. 

“As you know, our forebears in Virginia 
played important roles in the United States 
fight. for freedom, the drafting of our Con- 
stitution, and later the Bill of Rights. Vir- 
ginians of today have great admiration for 
our Filipino friends. You have struggled 
also so that you may enjoy the rights and 
freedoms of a representative democracy. 
Our two great Republics must join with 
other freedom-loving nations in combating 
those forces of evil which are pressing down 
upon us. We cannot and we will not lose 
this struggle.” 

Albert D. Rosellini, Governor of Wash- 
ington: “It is a privilege for me on behalf 
of the people of Washington State to extend 
a warm and friendly greeting to the people 
of the Philippine Islands on the occasion of 
their 15th anniversary of independence. 
The Filipino people have distinguished 
themselves by their willingness to fight for 


freedom and to keep the eternal vigilance 


pe if is to continue to 
exis 

“The people of the Philippines have dem- 
onstrated decisively that democracy can 
flourish in Asia. Your government is serv- 
ing as an example to all the people in 
southeast Asia who have shown that they 


are sincerely interested in freedom and the 


economic development which freedom fos- 
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“You may be assured that the people of 
Washington State will do all they can to 
enhance and sustain the historic Philippine- 
American friendship.” 

William Wallace Barron, Governor of West 
Virginia: “With unusual enthusiasm, I ex- 
tend congratulations and best wishes to the 
Republic of the Philippines in its celebra- 
tion of the birthday of freedom. 

“On the 185th anniversary of the birth of 
the United States of America and the 15th 
anniversary of the independence of the 
Philippines, I am highly pleased to take of- 
ficial notice of the historic American-Philip- 
pine friendship. It is a warm relationship 
based upon mutual understanding and re- 
spect. The courage and inspiration of the 
American and Philippine people on Bataan | 
and Corregidor will forever stand as a glo- 
rious tribute to this friendship and an un- 
matched love of freedom. It was one of the 
most inspiring chapters in the history of 
the free world. 

“It is indeed a privilege for me to extend 
July Fourth greetings to the Philippines, 
rightly called Asia’s showcase of democracy. 

Gaylord A. Nelson, Governor of Wisconsin: 
“It is a pleasure to have the opportunity to 
congratulate the Republic of the Philippines 
on the 15th anniversary of its independence. 
It’s symbolic of the close ties that remain 
and will continue between the United States 
and the Philippines that you will observe 
your independence anniversary on the same 
day that we will observe ours. 

“Though you are only in your 15th year 
as a republic, your history actually goes back 
farther than that of the United States. It 
is a matter of great interest and pride to 
me that the present era in your history 
actually started near the turn of this cen- 
tury with the beginning of the close Philip- 
pine-American relationship. 

Much has been demanded of you in the 
last 20 years. Your country and your people 
suffered greatly during World War II. Yet 
within a year after the end of that war you 
embarked on independence. 2 

“Since then you have had severe problems 
to deal with. Recovering from war is a 
major task for a nation; becoming a new na- 
tion and enduring the growing pains of the 
early years is a tremendous task. You have 
had to do both. Yet you have not merely 
survived these trials; you have progressed . 
and become stronger with each succeeding 
year. This is a tribute to 8 people and 
to your leaders. 

Now you are celebrating 15 years of inde- 
pendence and 15 years as democracy’s island 
in Asia. As you go forward into the coming 
year, I join with other Americans in wish- 
ing the best for you, our stanch friend and 
ally.” 

Jack R. Gage, Governor of Wyoming: “It is 
a great privilege for me to extend greetings 
and congratulations from the citizens of the 
State of Wyoming to President Carlos P. 
Garcia and the people of the Republic of 
the Philippines on the 15th anniversary of 
Filipino independence. 

“July the Fourth is a day of observance 
for Americans and Filipinos when on that 
day the United States and the Republic of 
the Philippines join in the celebration of 
their separate anniversaries of independence 


the 185th year of independence in the 


United States and the 15th year of independ- 
ence in the Republic of the Philippines. 

“Americans and Filipinos have enjoyed 
warm friendship and sincere relationships 
for many years, a bond which was tightly 
sealed by events following the Japanese at- 
tack of December 7, 1941. Sharing the suf- 
fering and sacrifice and the glorious victory 
for the preservation of the freedom we cher- 
ish brought us more closely together as we 
continue to cooperate in extending the bene- 
fits of democracy.” 

Emmet O’Neal, former U.S. Ambassador to 
the Philippines and chairman, Corregidor- 
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Bataan Memorial Commission: “It is difficult 
for me to express what I feel for the Philip- 
pines as it approaches its 15th year anni- 
versary. Were I merely an interested Amer- 
ican citizen, making an honest appraisal of 
the record, I could heartily congratulate the 
Philippines and wish it well as time goes on. 
But I am more than that, for my stay in the 
Philippines and among the Filipinos has 
made me, not only an admirer, but a senti- 
mental and affectionate friend. History will 
never adequately portray the courage, loyal- 
ty and deep feelings of the Filipinos for the 
United States and democracy and the Philip- 
pines have justified the faith and respect of 
all Americans who have honestly adjudged 
her trials and accomplishments. 
I can only say that I wish and expect 
that the Philippines and the United States 
will ever feel close to each other and that 
nothing can break the ties that have existed 
and still exist between us. To assist in that, 
I am giving much of my time to create on 
Philippine soil a visual interpretation of the 
deep sentimental tie that exists between our 
two countries. If our plans are successful, 
the magnificent memorial contemplated on 
Corregidor will tell all who view it the saga 
of our relationship and the fundamental 
things which can bring peace among all 
nations.“ 

Myron M. Cowen, former U.S. Ambassador 
to the Philippines: My congratulations to 
the Philippine people for having so success 
fuly completed 15 years of national inde- 
pendence and to Bataan magazine for so 
worthily commemorating their 15th national 
holiday. 

“During 
the Philippine Republic, united not only by 
a common Independence Day, but by com- 
mon ideals, have stood together against 
brutal aggression, fought together and tri- 
umphed together. Never, surely, will either 
people forget that comradeship in arms from 
Pearl Harbor to the victory ceremony on the 
USS. Missouri. 

“We Americans are gratified by the way in 
which the Philippine people, by their eco- 
nomic and social progress, by their devotion 
to national independence and civil liberties, 
have justified our confidence in them when 
in 1946, after almost half a century of oc- 
cupation, we voluntarily withdrew and bade 
them navigate on their own. Since then we 
have admired their successes in many fields. 
We are particularly proud to have among 
the peoples of the Far East so dependable an 
ally and friend. Nothing better symbolizes 
this friendship than our shared Independ- 
ence Day. 

“Yet our common gratification should not 
blind either people to the fact that tyranny 
once more stalks the earth in a new and 
more formidable aspect. It is challenging 
both freedom and democracy more fiercely 
than for many centuries past. At our very 
gates, in both the East and the West, stands 
an enemy who laughs at our respect for the 
human person, despises our religion, flouts 
our dearest ideals, and seeks to reduce us to 
mere segments of one universal ant hill. 

“That freedom and democracy will not 
only survive but one day become the cher- 
ished heritage of the entire human race, I 
have no doubt. But meanwhile the trial will 
be neither easy nor short. The test will call 
for the most responsible leadership, the 
firmest character, and the greatest human 
integrity. Both Filipinos and Americans 
will do well to heed the ringing words of 
President Kennedy: ‘Ask not what your 
country can do for you but what you can do 
for your country.’ 3 

“If we do this, if we gladly accept the 
necessary sacrifices, then we need have no 
fears of the dangers, anxieties, hardships 
that lie ahead. 

“It is in this spirit that I send my greet- 
ings and heartiest congratulations to the 
Philippine people and to Bataan magazine.” 


this period, the United States and 
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George W. Healy, Jr., editor, the Times- 
Picayune, New Orleans, La.: “New Orleans 
and the Philippines long have had a com- 
mon bond, principally, I believe, because 
citizens of this port and the Filipinos are 
agreed that the time is gone when we can 
live unto ourselves. 3 

“That there is active interest in Louisiana 
in trade between the Deep South and the 
Philippines is attested by actual shipments 
between the two areas. 

“That this interest is increasing, it seems 
to me, is indicated by the sending of a 
trade mission of New Orleans’ International 
House to Manila in May 1961 to seek ways 
to strengthen ties with your islands. 

“This trade mission, I might add, included 
some of New Orleans’ and the Mississippi 
Valley’s outstanding bankers, publishers, 
business executives, and shipping authori- 
ties. The general manager of the port of 
New Orleans was a member of the mission. 

„New Orleans has as residents a substan- 
tial number of nationals of the Philippines 
and of natives of the Philippines who have 
become citizens of the United States. It is 
my privilege to know many of these Fili- 
pinos both socially and in a business way, 
and I do not have an acquaintance with a 
single one whom I do not consider a good 
citizen. 

“Official representatives of the Philippine 
nation who have served in New Orleans as 
counsuls or as members of the consular staff, 
in my opinion, have been ladies and gentle- 
men of the highest standing and have 
served both their own country and this port 
with great credit. 

1 hope that New Orleanians who reside 
in Manila are held in as great esteem by 
Filipinos as the Philippine citizens who re- 
side in New Orleans are held by citizens of 
our city.” 


United States and Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day’s edition of the Wall Street Journal 
carried a column of comment on the 
President’s speech on the Berlin crisis 
which I want to call to the special atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 


UNITED STATES AND BERLIN—PRESIDENT KEN- 
NEDY HAS DESCRIBED CLEARLY EXACTLY 
WRT WI Must STAND Fasr 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


While Uncle Sam's problems with his allies 
and Khrushchev over the Berlin crisis have 
scarcely begun, it is important for Americans 
to remember how solid a case the United 
States has for refusing to budge from that 
divided city. 

And this case was dramatically described 
to the world in President Kennedy’s speech 
the other day, a speech which may rank 
among the Chief Executive’s most important 
state papers. Mr. Kennedy declared: 

“We cannot and will not permit the Com- 
munists to drive us out of Berlin, either 
gradually or by force. The solemn vow we 
each gave to West Berlin in time of peace 
will not be broken in time of danger.” 

The President got to the heart of the 
question in this eloquent tribute to that iso- 
lated courageous city: 

“A showcase of liberty, a symbol, an isle 
of freedom in a Communist sea, a link with 
the free world, a beacon of hope behind the 
Iron Curtain, an escape hatch for refugees. 
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Above all the great testing place of Western 
courage and will, a focal point where our 
solemn commitments and Soviet ambitions 
now meet in basic confrontation.”’ 

Mr. Kennedy made short work of the 
defeatist argument that Berlin is untenable, 
an argument that was also heard in the fall of 
1958 when some misguided people were urg- 
ing the United States to pull the rug from 
under Chiang Kai-shek and force him to 
abandon his island outposts, Quemoy and 
Matsu. President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles stood firm on this issue; there was 
no appeasement and there was no war. As 
President Kennedy put it: “Any dangerous 
spot is tenable if brave men will make it so.”’ 


MASSIVE OFFENSIVE 


Of course, West Berlin could be overrun 
by a massive Red army offensive. But this 
is equally true of a great many other places 
along the frontiers of the cold war. 

The old German Baltic Port of Luebeck, 
for instance, is located almost on the de- 
marcation line, which can be reached by a 
streetcar ride and a short walk. Of course, 
such an exposed place could be seized; but 
the whole point of an alliance like NATO 
is to make it clear that no nibbling aggres- 
sion will be tolerated. And this is just as 
true for West Berlin, repeatedly the object of 
NATO and specific American, British and 
French defensive commitments, as it is of 
any other spot on the free side of the Iron 
Curtain. 

The policy of defending West Berlin, by 
force if necessary, is thoroughly bipartisan. 
The Truman administration employed the 
airlift that beat the first Soviet attempt to 
take West Berlin by blockade in 1948-49. 
The Eisenhower administration rebuffed 
Khrushchev’s demands for the withdrawal of 
Western forces and the transformation of 
West Berlin into a “free city,” originally 
presented with a 6-month time limit in 
November 1958. 

The Kennedy message went farther than 
any declaration of President Eisenhower in 
two ways. It faced up frankly to the grim 
possibility of nuclear war. And it ordered a 
number of measures, calculated to strength- 
en the numbers, mobility and striking power 
of America’s ground forces, at an estimated 
cost of over $3 billion. Of course, certain 
gimmicks that were used to soften the im- 
pact of Khrushchev’s elastic ultimatum of 
November 1958—the Macmillan visit to Mos- 
cow, the invitation to Khrushchev to visit the 


United States—can hardly be reemployed. 


And the Kennedy-Khrushchev parley in 
Vienna offered no hope on Berlin. 

It would be wrong to interpret Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s message as belligerent or as closing 
the door to a peaceful settlement on Ger- 
many and Berlin. Only the freedom of 
West Berlin is not negotiable. For any yield- 
ing there, however it might be disguised, 
would be an intolerable retreat from a deli- 
cate postwar balance of power in Europe. 


There is a curious similarity between 


some passages in President Kennedy’s mes- 
sage and the next to last paragraph in Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s First Inaugural, pronounced 
on the eve of the Civil War 100 years ago. 


Both Presidents, confronted with crises of 


different origin, expressed the hope for 
peace, but not at the price of surrender. 
Both placed the responsibility on the other 
party in the dispute. Mr. Kennedy said: 

“The world is not deceived by the Com- 


munist attempt to label Berlin a hotbed of 


war. There is peace in Berlin today. The 
source of world trouble and tension today 
is Moscow, not Berlin. And if war begins it 
will have begun in Moscow, not Berlin. For 
the choice of peace or war is largely theirs, 
not ours. It is the Soviets who have stirred 
up this crisis. It is they who are trying to 
force a change. It is they who have opposed 
free elections. It is they who have rejected 
an all-German treaty, and the rulings of in- 
ternational law.“ 
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HOW LINCOLN PUT IT 


Lincoln expressed very much the same 

idea in this celebrated passage in his first 
inaugural: 
“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow- 
countrymen, and not in mine, is the mo- 
mentous issue of civil war. The Govern- 
ment will not assail you. You can have no 
conflict without being yourselves the aggres- 
sors. You have no oath registered in Heaven 
to destroy the Government, while I shall 
have the most solemn one to ‘preserve, pro- 
tect and defend it.? 

It is this situation of confronting an in- 
tolerable threat of aggression (should the 
more extreme threats of Khrushechev's Ger- 
man agents to interfere with West Berlin’s 
air communications and refugee centers be 
carried out) that will lend near unanimity to 
an affirmative response to the President’s 
appeal for personal and national sacrifice. 
The average American does not know all 
the intricate details of the Berlin setup. 
But he has a pretty good instinct for reject- 
ing the idea of being pushed around by a 
foreign dictator. | 

American policy in the threat of this crisis 
may be summed up in the Latin phrase 
“paratus in utrumque” (prepared in either 
case). If the Soviet premier has been run- 
ning a bluff, trying to intimidate the Western 
Powers into retreat, a face-saving door of 


retreat through negotiation is left open. II 


he has reached such a state of megalomania 
as to believe that he can impose his will on 
the United States then the inevitable trial of 


strength may just as well come over West 
Berlin as over and other issue. 


America and 
its allies could not have a better moral case. 


The Recovery of the American Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league Henry C. SCHADEBERG, who rep- 
resents the First District of Wisconsin, 
has been granted the signal honor of de- 
livering the main address at the opening 
of Girls’ Nation at the American Uni- 
versity. Over 100 outstanding young 
ladies representing the 50 States are as- 
sembled at American University to learn 
more intimately how this great Republic 
of ours functions. I believe his words 
have great significance for us in our 
time. In speaking to our youth he has 
addressed himself to our Nation by re- 
minding us of our heritage—clarifying 
the problems we are facing in our present 
age and expressing our hopes for the 
future. 

I am happy to include the complete 
text of his address and heartily com- 
mend its reading to all Members of the 
House: } 

THE RECOVERY OF THE AMERICAN DREAM 

In the fall of 1945 I sat in my room on 
Guam, high on Mount Tenjo, overlooking 
peaceful Apra Harbor into which during the 


war we had slipped under cover of darkness 


for fear of detection by enemy forces, but 
which now glowed with friendly warmth of 


- ‘welcoming beacons. As I watched the ships 


slip silently into the safety of the harbor 
and others plow bravely through the ruffled 
waters into the darkness of the open sea, 
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I was warmly aware that only a few months 
and the required number of discharge points 
separated me from my loved ones at home. 
I should have been completely relaxed and 
content with the deafening silence of the 
Pacific Island at night and the knowledge 
that I had it made insofar as returning 
safely home was concerned. 

Yet I was restless. I was disturbed as I 
tried to interpret the meaning of the tre- 
mendous cost of the struggle through which 
we had passed. No one is more aware of 
the cost of war than a chaplain who, ex- 
periencing first hand the hell and heat of 
battle must spend the peaceful moments 
which follow dealing with the human suf- 
fering and the heartache caused by it. As 
chaplain aboard a heavy cruiser which op- 
erated in the Philippine and Okinawa areas, 
I had vivid memories of the wounded to 
whom I ministered in battle—some of whom 
would never be whole again; of the dead I 
had buried at sea; of the bodies mangled 
beyond recognition, I tried in vain to 
identify. 

I recalled those with whom I had coun- 
selled whose homes had been broken up by 
the necessity of separation and the unusual 
circumstances of war; the heartsick and the 
disillusioned to whom I tried to impart 
hope; and those, who losing their faith in 
the integrity of man and the purposes of 
God, needed words of encouragement. 

In the uneasy peace that followed the close 
of the war, I searched for an answer to this 
question: “Why all this wanton destruction 
of property and wealth; of material resources 
(man was never intended to squander reck- 
lessly) — why all this desecration of homes 
and corruption and destruction of human 
life only by default or design to bargain 
away piecemeal, the rights of individual men 
at home and abroad; only to repudiate per- 
haps not intentionally, but none the less in 
reality, the dignity of man by a creeping 
socialism which promises a utopia for all, 
while stripping the individual of the privi- 
leges to make his own decisions? 

In search for the answer, I decided to delve 
more deeply into American history to redis- 
cover in the interpretation of the human 
events out of which our beloved Nation was 
born—the dream which is America. I rea- 
soned that if we could reincarnate that 
dream, we could discover wherein we fail 
and we might begin again to pursue in posi- 
tive measure the dream we so highly prize. 
Surely I am not so naive as to believe that 
in a few minutes I can interpret what his- 
torians have taken literally thousands of 
volumes to write. But I shall try to open a 


window here and there through which we 


might get a glimpse of the background out 
of which the dream which is America was 
born and in which it nurtured and was 
matured. | 

Our first glimpse is of three visits by Lief 
and Thorwald—sons of Eric the Red to the 
shores of Labrador about the year 1000. 
These were but a brief prolog to the full 
and utterly amazing drama that was to be- 
gin some 500 years later. 

Our second glimpse is of Christopher Co- 
lumbus setting foot on the shores of San 
Salvadore in 1492. 

Through another window of history we see 
several hundred men arriving in Virginia in 
1607, looking for easy gold and adventure, 
but after a few years, reduced to 60 dis- 
couraged survivors willing to return to Eng- 
land should circumstances permit, because 
they discovered by bitter experience that the 
land would not yield up its wealth without 
effort. 

Through another window we get a ‘glimpse 
of the Pilgrims arriving at Plymouth with 
a dream they were determined to bring into 
reality—a dream of liberty of conscience 
they had sought in vain in Europe to 
achieve. We see them 3 years later after 
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experiencing unspeakable hardship and pri- 
vation unwilling to return to England—to 
exchange freedom of conscience here fer ma- 
terial security there. 

As the years pass in review, our window 
opens upon the lives of men like William 
Penn, Nathaniel Bacon, and Roger Williams 
who shared the conviction that every in- 
dividual had certain rights by natural law 
and reasoned that government by the people 
must be the servant of the people not master 
of them. 

We get a passing view of men like Ben- 
jamin Franklin who gave over 40 years of 
his life that the dream which was America 
could be enlarged by what he called the 


“cultivating of the finer arts and the um- 


proving of the common stock of knowledge.” 

Sam Adams, who expressed in vivid verbal 
— what was deeply rooted in the hearts 
of all who counted themselves privileged to 
share the dream which is America when he 
said, “I will oppose tyranny at the threshold 
though the fabrics of liberty fail and I 
perish in its ruins.” 

Patrick Henry, who speaking before the 
second Virginia convention in 1775, echoed 
the depths of the conviction of most early 
Americans when he said—*Is life so dear or 
peace so sweat as to be purchased at the 
price of chains? I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death.” 

From our windows of history we see George 
Washington, a man of wealth in his own 
right who did not count it loss to take time 
out to serve his country in peace as well as 
in war. 

Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declara- 


tion of Independence (a document which 


molded the dreams of men into a charter 
of liberty for individuals) whose convictions 
it was that the desire of man was not to 
be a recipient of governmental paternalism 


but to be protected by government so that 
every individual might avail himself on equal 


terms of the unparalled opportunities that 
this continent of men breathing the fresh 
air of freedom afforded. 

Our national history is an overwhelming 
testimony of men who, possessing a dream, 
believed in working and sacrificing to make 
that dream come true; who counted all loss 
but the eventual establishment of that 
dream as a reality. 

What is that dream? I hesitate to give a 
simple definition of that dream because we 
as a nation of people have become prone 
to accept the error that a simple explana- 
tion of a truth destroys the authenticity of 
that truth. Yet, simply stated, the Ameri- 
can dream is personal freedom. 

We have used and misused; interpreted and 
misinterpreted these two words to such a 
— that we are confused as to their true 

much so that when the ex- 
— of the Soviet colonial empire use 
them we cannot believe that their meaning 
is corrupted and warped to suit their own 
purposes. 

Most of us have heard the rather stirring 
tune, “The Moon Belongs to Everyone—The 
Best Things in Life Are Free.” We have 
allowed ourselves to be carried away into a 
sense of false security by the phrase, “The 
best things in life are free.” I assure you, 
that the best things in life are not free. 
They are very costly. 

Love is not free. It takes a heap of effort 
and heartache and soul searching, and the 
giving of self to attain satisfactory love. 
Few of us ever attain it simply because we 
are not willing to pay the price. 

Honesty and integrity are not free. The 
price in terms of the sharing of self; of 
heartache in the loss of so-called friends; 
of loss of income from deals we must turn 
down; to keep our integrity is staggering. 
Would that more of us would be willing to 
pay the full price for integrity. 
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and women of each succeeding generation. 

What is this American dream we call per- 
sonal freedom? 

1. It is the freedom to express in our 
own way, without interference by Govern- 
ment or pressure groups, the dignity we 
possess by virtue of our creation by God; 

2. It is the freedom to work where we 
please; in whatever 3 we choose; un- 
der conditions of mutual agreement between 
ourselves and employer without interference 
by Government or organization which force 
us to grant them authority to speak in our 
behalf; 

3. It is the freedom to be active in an 
organization of our own choosing provided 
it operates within the law; to express our 
opinions of them without coercion; 

4. To elect by secret ballot those who 
represent us and to remove from office with- 
out fear of reprisal, those we feel do not 
represent us; 

5. It is the freedom to move about with- 
out police permit; to choose our place of 
residence; to enjoy the beauties of our 
land; to appreciate our common heritage and 
ownership of what in the hymn “America” 
is referred to as the “rocks and rills and 
templed hills.” 

6. Personal freedom is the assurance that 
our homes are our sacred castles and can- 
not be invaded without due process of law; 

7. It is to hold a conviction without fear 
of reprisal by Government or any group of 
self-appointed protectors of the status quo; 

8. It is the privilege of bearing arms in 
defense of our Nation in a time of crisis 
or to refuse to do so if our conviction is 
genuine; 

9. It is the right to cast a secret ballot 
for a candidate of our choice; to campaign 
openly for the man of our choice just so 
long as truth is not crucified on the political 
scaffold of a campaign; 

10. It is the freedom to worship as we 
please. 

The American dream is all these and much 


more. Could it be possible that the dream 


so deeply embedded in our historic tradi- 
tions—so much a part of the fabric of our 
own daily life and thought that it is taken 
for granted—could become dimmed and be 
in danger of being lost? 

It was Wellington Griffith, Jr., who said, 
“Liberty is only one generation away from 
extinction.” | 

It can be destroyed by our lack of vigilance 
as surely as by the loss of a war. The Ameri- 
can dream is constantly threatened by 


forces, some insidious, some sincere, which 


work to dim it and annihilate it. 

1. The dream is dimmed wherever men, 
because of differences in color or faith or 
national background or social status, cannot 
enjoy equally the rights of citizenship—the 
right to vote; to hold public office; to attend 
the school or church of their choice; to live 
in the home of their choice. 

2. The dream is dimmed whenever men 
fear to express an opinion lest they be 
branded by those who do not share their 

particular point of view with such labels as: 
Um-American; Reactionary; Communist; 
Scab; War-monger; Member of silk stocking 
set; or one of a thousand nasty names 
coined to assassinate the character of an- 
other we dislike. 
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3. The dream is dimmed whenever men 
fear for their safety and life to tell the truth 
as they know it. 

4. The dream is dimmed whenever a per- 


son is denied the privilege of working at the 


place of his choice without paying tribute 
to own a job; whenever he is chained to his 
occupation (as were his forefathers in Eu- 
rope) by rules that prevent him from ac- 
cepting other employment without payment 


‘of additional dues and fees for the privilege 


of working at another task; whenever a man 
cannot report for work without being in- 
timidated by those who claim to be the pro- 
tectors of his welfare while preventing him 
from earning a living. 

5. The dream is dimmed whenever gov- 
ernment tells a man how to operate his farm 
or his business or attempts to regulate by 
economic pressure and threat of investiga- 
tion, his personal affairs. 

6. The dream is dimmed and is in grave 
danger of being lost whenever Federal 
paternalistic measures invade the areas of 
individual and community concern; when- 
ever government guarantees more and more 
material benefits while at the same time 
relieving the individual of more and more 
of his rights—giving him a pot of porridge 
while robbing him of his birthright of free- 
dom; whenever governments of special 
privilege for pressure groups and not of and 
for the individual—the people—mefely be- 
cause these groups claim blocks of votes. 

7. The dream is in grave danger of an- 
nihilation whenever ruthless, unprincipied 
men in positions of authority in strategic 
organizations are protected by law or at least 
remain untouchable by lack of law. 

I do not presume to suggest that all is 
lost; that the dream has completely faded— 
but if the American dream is being dimmed 
or is in danger of being lost; what can you 
and I do about it? If anything is to be 
done, you and I must do it because apart 
from persons who are sold on the prac- 
ticability of the American dream, nothing 
will be done. 

I suggest for your consideration several 
things you and I must do if we are to preserve 
the dream which is America: 

First, you and I must recognize and un- 
derstand that government—local, State, 
National—is not solely the business of pro- 
fessional politicians. Government is our 
business. Those who are successful in their 
professions and work and businesses are not 
immune to the responsibility of taking time 
out to serve our Government in time of 
peace, as they find they must in time of 
war. Even a superficial study of American 
history clearly indicates that our forefa- 
thers who led this country through the 
pangs of its birth and fashioned and 
moulded the dream upon the anvil of trial, 
came from their shops and offices to serve 
in public positions because they believed in 
America. You and I must demand less from 
Government and give more to it, not in 
terms of taxes but in terms of time and ef- 
fort and our own peculiar individual talents. 


If the American dream is ever lost, it will 


be because we were too busy to pursue it. 
Second, we must demand that there be a 

minimum of Federal interference in the life 

of our citizens and a return of a maximum 


responsibility to the individual and his com- 


munity. It is as true today as it was in 
1887 when Lord Acton, who said, “Power 
corrupts. Absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” When the problems of society are 
met by those who are closest to them there 
is a minimum of waste and a maximum of 
solution. 

No man or group of men sitting a thou- 
sand miles away from your city—never hav- 
ing even visited your State, can solve the 
problems of your city better than you, who 
are a part of that problem. 

There are other things you and I must do 
to preserve this American dream: 
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1. We must keep faith in the American 
way. We are not perfect because we are a 
Government of people and people are not 
perfect. But we do stand head and shoul- 
ders above all others; 

2..We must be willing to make sacrifices 
of a very real nature in times of peace as 
well as war; 

3. We must refrain from demanding spe- 
cial privileges for ourselves at the expense 
of others in our country; 

4. We must be firm in demanding our right 
to hold to our own convictions yet be ready 
to protect the right of others to hold con- 
victions which differ from ours. 

5. We must be willing to cooperate as a 
nation with other nations in matters of 
mutual interest but at the same time we 
must not be ashamed of our national herit- 
age nor be willing to sell that which we have 


gained through past decades of sacrifice for 


a World Order that would destroy all we 
hold dear. 

I am proud I am an American. I believe 
in America. I believe in the American way. 
I believe that the greatest contribution we 
can make as a nation is not to stoop to the 
level of those who walk beneath us but rather 
to lift all nations to our plane * * * and 
we cannot do this by making apologies for 
being what we are or justifying the corrup- 
tions of other governments merely because 
we ourselves have not been and are not 
perfect. 

This brings me to the final point. We can 
preserve the American dream only by know- 
ing who we are; what we are and why we are 
what we are. In all dealings with other na- 
tions we must be willing to cooperate and 
compromise for the general welfare of the 
people of the world but we never compromise 
on the principle of the dignity of man nor 
barter away the freedom of any individual 
or state in appeasement of those who 
threaten to destroy us by force. Peace at any 
price is too big a price to pay for tempo- 
rary security without honor. 

The Soviet colonial empire based upon the 
theories of Karl Marx know what it believes 
and never bargains away the basic tenets 
of its political theory. We must be as firm 
and determined in our intention to protect 
the dignity and freedom of man and to pre- 
serve the cause of truth as those of Marxist 
leaning are to destroy the dignity and free- 
dom of man and to corrupt the cause of 
truth. 

It is a sad commentary 
we who are the recipients of liberty and 
freedom by tradition; we who so glibly take 
these things for granted, do not fully ap- 
preciate our privileged position. It is not 
until these things are no longer ours; until 
we have either by default or design bar- 
gained them away for questionable material 
and personal gain or a promised utopia 
that we know how wonderful and precious 
is the American dream. 

Our struggle did not come to us like 
manna from heaven. It has come to us 
only after bitter struggle and continuing 
sacrifice. Unless we reflect the dream which 
is America in our daily life, how can we 
expect future generations to own it. 

One day a little fish and a little crab met 
on the playground of their underwater 
habitation. It did not take the fish long 
to notice that the crab was swimming back- 
ward. He spent all day teaching the crab 
how to swim frontward. At the close of 
the day, they agreed to meet each other 
at the same place early in the morning. 
The following morning, they met according 
to plan. The fish noticed that the crab 
was swimming backward again, so it spent 
all day teaching the crab to swim front- 
ward. At the close of the day, they agreed 
to meet again the next morning. They met 
as scheduled but the little fish noted that 
the little crab was swimming backward 
again. He spent all day teaching the crab 


on our age that 
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72 - Respect (self-respect and the respect of 
| others) is not free. It takes a heap of living 
Eee and a tremendous amount of sheer fortitude 
: to earn the priceless gift of respect. 
, Personal freedom is not free. The cost 
is beyond our human capacity to compre- 
5 nend. It belongs to all of every race and 
2 nation and station in life and is desired 
a | by all. It is not inherited. It cannot be 
purchased with all the gold and silver in 
the world. It must be paid for over ana 000 
over again with the life, the time, the tal- 
ents, the concern and conviction of men 
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to swim frontward but before leaving him 
for the night decided that something was 
wrong and that he would go home with the 
crab to try to discover the cause. Upon 
entering the crab’s home he found his 
answer. Papa and mama crab were swim- 
ming backward too. 

Unless we who live translate each day, 
the dream which is America into our daily 
activities—how can we hope that future 


generations will own it? 


The Softness of Britain 
EXTENSION sg REMARKS 


HON. JEFF ERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1961 
Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in an- 


_swer to the question Will the British 


measure up to their responsibilities in 
the present crisis?“ -a question fre- 
quently put by those who would cast 
doubt on the ability of the Western allies 
to cooperate in the great effort to keep 
Western Europe free — the distinguished 
journalist Joseph C. Harsch has some 
interesting and penetrating insights 
which he has set forth in a recent article 
in the Christian Science Monitor. 

I commend this timely article to my 
colleagues attention: | 

THE SOFTNESS OF BRITAIN 
(By Joseph C. Harsch ) 

LONDON.—Washington no doubt would be 
Pleased and relieved if Harold Macmillan 
were to sound the fire alarm, call up the 
reserves, move extra troops to Germany, and 
by these and other devices provide a pyro- 
technical demonstration of Anglo-American 
solidarity over Berlin. 

What with public opinion polls presenting 
Americans as ready to do or die for Berlin, 


Britain's apparent preoccupation with other 


matters continues to lend credence to a pub- 
lic image much beloved in some American 
quarters of a Britain seeking to evade its 
responsibilities. 

Similar quarters in Britain are equally 
enamored of the image of America as a place 
inhabited by persons itching to push the H- 
bomb buttons without the slightest thought 
for the possible consequences. 

Any American knows the latter image does 
not entirely accord with the facts. Let it 
be pointed out the current Washington 
image of Britain overlooks the way the 
British do things. 

For example, you can take a public opinion 
poll in the United States now and come up 
with 71 percent ready to fight for Berlin, 


15 percent wanting to be “firm but cautious” | 


and 14 percent against fighting for Berlin. 
Take the same poll asking the same ques- 
tions in Britain and you probably would get 
exactly the reverse results. But there would 


be a difference in the meaning. 


The Britons always talk pacifist—until just 
before the shooting starts. The peace ballot 


signers of the 1930’s flew the Spitfires and 
Hurricanes which won the Battle of Britain. 


There is no recorded connection between 
what a Briton will say about an abstract 
proposition and what he will do in a con- 
crete case. 

For this reason the British Government 
never conducts public opinion polls, never 
pays them any attention when they are con- 
ducted, and does not worry, about public 


arrived to sound the fire alarm. As of today 
it thinks that while the ringing of bells may 
be useful in America, such a step would not 
be useful in Britain. The time might come 
in October or November but not now. 

Regardless of certain superficial similari- 
ties, British people are very different from 
American people. The two respond in dif- 
ferent ways to different stimuli. Parade the 
Stars and Stripes in America and the crowd 
thrills with patriotism. Parade the Union 
Jack in Britain and everyone assumes it’s a 
Tory Party rally and wanders away. 

The British regard outward displays of 
patriotism as being in distinctly poor taste 
and will never be caught protesting readi- 
ness to do one’s duty. It is far better form 
to assert you wouldn't. Of course, in the 
clinch you do. 

Washington wanted Mr. Macmillan to lead 
a campaign against the Polaris base pro- 
testers. Mr. Macmillan refused on the 
ground that it would merely dignify and 
magnify a student rag. It turned out to be 
precisely a student rag. 


Washington and Bonn were shocked by 


the London reception given Soviet astronaut 
Yuri A. Gagarin. 

The seeming blandness of British Govern- 
ment behavior toward the Berlin crisis should 
not be mistaken for evidence that the Brit- 
ish Government is asleep at the switch or 
doimg nothing. Mr. Macmillan has an- 
nounced he will have a statement on the 
Common Market on July 31. This seems 
far removed from Berlin but it isn’t. 

Berlin is a European concern. The Com- 
mon Market is essentially continental West- 
ern Europe. London has never announced 
that it has the intention to seek admission 
to the Common Market. It probably never 
will announce such a decision. But the most 
open secret in London is that the action is 
forthcoming. 

Britain cannot possibly enter the Common 
Market and evade its duties and obligations 
over Berlin. The British way of showing its 
solidarity with its allies over Berlin is not 
to talk boldly about Berlin but to get ready 
to do precisely what it is getting ready to 
do—join Europe. 

And if the Britons show a certain reluc- 
tance to boast about readiness to face a 
nuclear war over Berlin it might be remem- 
bered that according to the experts the West 
might win but Britain would hardly survive. 
Besides, decisions in Britain are reached not 
by announcement and declamation but by 
osmosis. 


South Bend Tribune Poll Backs President 
Kennedy’s Stand on Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD a most interesting article from the 
July 26, 1961, issue of the South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune entitled “Street Poll 
Backs President’s Stand.” 

The poll shows that residents of South 
Bend support President Kennedy’s call 
for strengthening our defenses in order 
to make clear to the Communist world 
the determination of the American peo- 
ple to defend freedom. 
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The article 1 
_ Street Poll. Backs PRESIDENT’s STAND 
(By Patti Last and James A. Griffin) 


South Bend residents apparently agree 
with President Kennedy that it’s time to 
fight fire with fire in regard to West Berlin. 

A poll taken today in the downtown busi- 
ness district indicated an almost unanimous 
agreement with the President on his defense 
buildup for the impending showdown with 
Russia over the German city. 

In a speech Tuesday night, Kennedy asked 
for increased money and manpower to meet 
the threat of Communist aggression in Eu- 
rope and in other parts of the world. . 

Most of the persons polled today said it’s 
high time for the American Government to 
take a firm stand—even if it means war" 

The few dissenters to Kennedy’s plan felt 
that the Berlin crisis was a highly exag- 
gerated issue, a device to increase support 
for the President’s legislative ambitions. 


URGES DRAWING LINE 


Douglas D. Seely, a lawyer, of 20138 Brick 
Road, said: “We have to draw a line some- 
where and Berlin looks like the place. I 
certainly hate to see taxes raised but the 
Government should be able to effect econo- 
mies in other branches. The President’s 
stand is a strong policy statement and a 
good show of our determination.” 

“The so-called Berlin crisis is the most 
outlandish thing I’ve ever heard,” said dis- 
senting Jacob Walterhouse, 116 East Bike 
Street, Bremen. “The Russians have backed 
down in the past and they’ll back down now 
over Berlin. I don’t want any increase in 
taxes, especially Federal. This war scarce is 
just an attempt to give the American 
economy a shot in the arm.” 

Mrs. Homer M. Williams, housewife of San 
Diego, Calif., a former South Bend resident 
in the city for a visit, said: “It’s time we got 
tough. We have leaned toward appease- 
ment too much in the past. A strong stand 
by this country will show the Russians that 
we’re not as fat and complacent as they 
think we are.” 

PRAISES ATTITUDE 

“The policy speech was pretty good,” said 
Glen Marvin, taxicab driver, of 56576 Holly- 
wood Boulevard, “and shows that Kennedy 
has the right attitude. If Jack wants more 
money, then I’m ready to do my part. I have 
a boy who will probably be drafted and I 
know he’ll want to do his part, too.” 

Mrs. Joseph Janso, 733 West LaSalle 
Avenue, said that all the steps requested by 
the President are “necessary and vital at this 
time. We can’t be sure whether Russia will 
change its attitude toward Berlin but we'll 
prove our good faith toward our allies.” 

Mrs. Charles F. Nelson, a housewife, of 
1245 North Twycenham Drive, said: “The 
speech took me out of a lethargy we all 


tend to have here in the Midwest. We feel 
were hidden away, but the world is getting 


smaller all the time. I’m the mother of four 
boys and I don’t like to think about the 
draft, but we can’t sit back and be threat- 
ened all the time. We should be prepared, 
but I hope we don’t go to war.” 

“We can talk and talk but maybe never 
straighten things out,” said 18-year-old 
Karen Thomas, a student from Danville, III. 
“Sometimes we need action.” ; 

Henry E. Getz, an insurance man and bail 
bondsman of 3401 West Avenue, said: No 
amount should be spared for the defense of 
our country. We should never underestimate 
our opponents.“ 

The crisis is probably a lot more serious 
than we realize,” said 20-year-old Marilyn 
Haas, a city employee, of 1637 South Pulaski 
Street. 


it might be.” 
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Det. Sgt. John E. Crawford, of the South 
end Police Department, said: We've been 
asleep while other countries have been pre- 
paring for war.” He says, “If it takes more 
taxes for preparedness—to put us back up 
on top where we belong—then we should pay 
more. If it’s worth having, it’s worth paying 
Tor.“ 

A expected this buildup 2 or 8 years ago,” 
says 2i-year-old Jim Laymon, an unem- 
ployed worker, of 433 South Mead Street. 
“It’s about time we did something—I'm 
ready to go.” 

But George McKissick, an interior deco- 
rator, of 1024 South Main Street, cautions 
that “If we're not careful we'll be in war.““ 
But he does think we should “take a firm 
stand.” 
WILLING TO PAY TAXES 

I'm willing to pay more taxes if it means 
we'll prevent a war,” says Miss Rubie Carter, 
a sales energizer from Moline, III. 

But 25-year-old Richard Wilbur, of 512 
Lindsey Street, a student, said, “If we have 
been preparing adequately for such crises for 
the last 8 years—and I think we have—then 
this particular crisis shouldn't necessitate a 
drastic increase in defense spending. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s conception of the Com- 
munist menace was more realistic than we 
can expect under the present liberal regime.” 

“If we want to keep freedom an arms 
buildup is a lot cheaper than shooting each 
other,” says O. W. Tait, salesman, of 1435 
East La Salle Avenue. “The Russians are 
probably more scared than we are,” he said. 
“Maybe we should have done this a long 
time ago—in Cuba, for instance.” 

Miss Irma n, secretary, of 125 West 
Marion Street, said, In my mind we're going 
to come out ahead—we'’re probably more pre- 
pared than we know. We've got to do some- 


thing.” 
URGES PITCHING IN 

“If the President thinks all of these things 
are necessary, then we should all pitch in,“ 
said Mrs. Mary Hodges, 502 South St. Joseph 
Street. “I don’t know if we will be able to 
deter the Russians over Berlin. And nobody 
wants to pay more taxes.” 

Mrs. Armenter Miller, 1622 Sibley Avenue, 
says that “we can always pay the extra taxes. 
We can always make a living in this country 
and I'd rather pay taxes in a free country 
than in a slave one. Russia will leave Berlin 
alone, now that they know of our determi- 
nation.” 

“The United States should show its au- 
tority,” said 17-year-old Joseph Kish, of 2014 
Dorwood Drive, a high school senior. “We 
should take any steps necessary to show that 
we mean what we say. America is ready to 
keep freedom bright in the world.” 


American Motors’ “A—OK Quality Work- 
manship” Program 2 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


ney held a mass meeting with 22,000 au- 
tomotive workers in Milwaukee to launch 
an OK quality workmanship program. 
I include an article on the meeting from 
the Kenosha (Wis.) News: 
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TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND HeaR ROMNEY PLUG 
FOR QUALITY 


President George Romney of American Mo- 


tors today took his campaign for high-qual- 
ity workmanship directly to the people mak- 
ing Rambler autos. 

He spoke to about 22,000 American Motors 
Co. personnel here and in Milwaukee. 

Romney urged their support in what he 
called an A-OK quality workmanship pro- 
gram. It’s the latest phase in a seven-point 
quality drive. 

In his peptalks, Romney asked American 
Motors Co. workers to build each Rambler 
as though it were their own. 

The company president spoke to an esti- 
mated 13,000 office and production workers 
in Kenosha. He addressed 7,000 in a court 
at the west side plant at 11 a.m. He spoke 


to 1,500-at the lakefront body plant at 2:45 


p.m. And he returned to the west side 
plant at 4 p.m. to talk to 4,500 second-shift 
employees. 

Production was halted for 1 hour for each 
of the talks in Kenosha and Milwaukee. Fol- 
lowing his latest speech here, Romney trav- 
eled to Milwaukee for a return flight to De- 
troit. 

Romney’s talks to mass audiences were 
designed, he said, to increase Rambler's 
undisputed quality leadership.” 

The “A-OK” title for the new quality pro- 
gram is borrowed from America’s space 
astronauts, who use it to signify all equip- 
ment is working properly. Rambler asked 
American Motors Co. workers to pledge that 
every 1962 Rambler will be “A-OK” when it 
heads off the assembly line, bound for a 
customer. 

In Milwaukee, the American Motors Co. 
president told a press conference the quality 
campaign is not a result of complaints but 
of a company desire to improve the quality 
advantage held over competitors. ‘“‘We’re 
building the best cars in America today,” he 


declared. “But we'll not be satisfied until 


we build the best cars in the world.” 

Romney said American Motors Co. work- 
ers know that the emphasis on quality has 
produced stable employment for them. He 
added the company has made progress in 
developing a desire among employees to do 
a good job. 

But, he continued: 

“In all segments of American life, not just 
the automotive field, we have just had an 
age of the goof-off, of sloppy workmanship, 
of a loss of feeling of pride of workmanship 
by executives as well as shop workers, a 
lessening of integrity and honesty. It’s time 
we corrected it.” 

Romney told the Milwaukee press con- 
ference that 1962 car sales and production 
would top the approximately 6 million built 
and sold this year. He noted that sales had 
improved steadily in recent months, and 
added: “There is every reason to expect 
them to continue to improve into next year.” 
Romney said Rambler dealers will begin the 
new model year in far better inventory con- 
dition than they did in 1960. “We will 
probably be on the short side,“ he explained. 
New 1962 model Ramblers will start com- 
ing off the Kenosha assembly lines after a 
2-week changeover shutdown which starts 
Friday. 

Romney's face-to-face talks with em- 
ployees today were the latest in a direct 

communication method he has employed at 
least once annually for the past 7 years. He 
credits employee cooperation with much of 
American Motors“ ‘spectacular rise in the 
‘auto field. 

“The entire automobile industry is con- 
tinuing to move toward the Rambler size 
and balance concept and emphasis on superi- 
or quality,” Stated. “Our. big ad- 
vantage is being there first with the most.” 
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Romney disclosed he has set up a special 
agency—-known as the customer quality as- 


surance department—reporting directly to 


him. 

It will be headed by Carl A. Roesch, who 
took over the general superintendent’s job 
at the new lakefront body plant here last 
summer. Roesch is a veteran of 36 years in 
car manufacturing. He became Hudson’s 
factory manager in 1954 and came to Keno- 


sha with the Hudson-Nash Kelvinator > 


merger. 
Roesch has been given authority to stop 
production lines any time the quality of 
work falls below established standards AMC 
Says customers have a right to expect. 
Romney explained the new agency headed 
by Roesch is a unique thing in the auto 
industry. It will consist of a team of quality 
specialists who conduct independent checks 
on functional parts and finished cars selected 
at random from a production line. Their 


daily findings will be made available to the 


regular manufacturing organization as a 
guide to improving procedures. Weekly find- 
ings will be reviewed by top management. 

In his talks to the 22,000 American Motors 
Co. employees, Romney encouraged further 
development of individual responsibility and 
superior workmanship—with quality as the 
goal. He asked for employee suggestions on 
methods of improving quality and offered a 
20-percent premium over the regular scale 
of payments for acceptable suggestions. 

For the past several weeks, a series of in- 
tensified training sessions was held with 
company supervision on the subject of qual- 
ity. Last week, United Auto Workers’ offi- 
cials heard details of the A-OK program and 


pledged full cooperation. 
Independent surveys and 


and owner loyalty is superior, Romney said. 
But he stated the company doesn’t intend to 
stand still in its effort to “give Rambler 
customers much greater value in motor cars 
than is available elsewhere in the industry.” 

“Through a conscientious pursuit of basic 
product excellence in all phases of our opera- 
tions I am convinced that American Motors 
can make a contribution in added value to 
the consumer, in the form of higher product 
quality, that will be as significant as the 
company’s pioneering of the compact car 
concept in America.” 

In addition to the A-OK program, the 
American Motors quality campaign includes: 

Authorization for more than $1 million for 
specialized plant equipment. (This facili- 
tated manufacturing in the 1961 model run 
and will operate round-the-clock for the 
1962 model.) 

Enlargement of Rambler’s engineering 
staff. (Top quality engineers are being 
designated to devote full time direction to 
design changes to improve quality of func- 
tional parts subject to stress and operational 
damage.) 

Strengthening the auto division’s manu- 
facturing staff, thus freeing the time of top 


personnel for quality control work. 


New design features in 1962 models to 
increase reliability of the product. 

Instructions to company procurement of- 
ficials to further tighten controls on parts 
received from suppliers. 

Concerning the latter point, a policy let- 
ter has been sent to all major suppliers over 
the signature of John Secrest, AMC vice 
president in charge of purchasing. He in- 
formed heads of supplying firms that quality 
control would be intensified. On the basis 
of new data being compiled, supplier per- 
formance will be formally evaluated and 
rated. American Motors Co. purchasing of- 
ficials plan early visits to suppliers to review 
quality control facilities and techniques. 


reports from dual 
dealers indicate Rambler's product quality 
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American Motors has a battery of 800 reg- 
ular plant inspectors on duty in subassem- 
bly departments. They are backstopped by 
electronic testing apparatus, capable of de- 
tecting even minor flaws in precision-made 
items. 

Romney said today the A-OK program 
will be.a continuing activity. He noted that 
U.S. consumers are leaning increasingly “to- 
ward the function and service cost rather 


than the showy factors in the major prod- 


ucts that serve their daily needs.” 

As evidence of this, he cited the rising star 
of the Rambler-type compact car. “Compact 
cars are now accounting for well over a third 
of the automobile business, and this will rise 
to at least 50 percent by the end of this 
year,“ Romney predicted. 


Comments on Hanford Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 
Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the com- 


ments of Elmer McClure, State master 


of the Oregon Grange following the vote 
in the House on the Hanford reactor 
generating facilities helps to put the issue 
in perspective, it seems tome. Since this 
issue has not yet been finally determined 
by the Congress, I believe that my col- 
leagues may be interested in Mr. Mc- 
Clure’s column from the July 20 issue 
of the Oregon Grange Bulletin: 
COMMENTS ON HANFORD PLANT 
(By Elmer McClure) 

One of the week’s greater disappoint- 
ments was the House vote to eliminate from 
the atomic energy authorization bill the 
project to build a conversion plant to utilize 
the heat energy generated as a byproduct of 
the plutonium production process at the 
Hanford plant. This House vote, by the old 
nose count method of voting, is by no means 
the last word on this project. The Senate 
bill is expected to pass with this conversion 
plant item in it and it is quite likely that 
the House will reconsider its foolish and 
wasteful action. 

At the present time this heat is being 


- dissipated into the Columbia River and is 


very simply wasted. If the conversion plant 
were built this heat would produce roughly 
the amount of electric energy generated by 
Bonneville Dam. To waste this resource 
simply because it belongs to all the people 
and the electric energy it would produce 
would therefore be satagorized as public 
power, makes no sense at all. 

Much of this power would replace the 
power the Hanford plant now buys from 
the Bonneville Administration and would 
simply permit BPA to sell this block of power 


to other users. 


The almost invincible private power lobby 
in Washington, D.C., is advancing some 
rather farfetched arguments in opposition 
to the conversion plant. Their chief argu- 
ment seems to be that to build the plant 
would put the Atomic Energy Commission 
into the electric energy production field. 
Isn't this, in reality, featherbedding“? 

If electric energy can be produced better 
and cheaper at and by atomic or plutonium 
plants as a byproduct of their process of man- 
ufacture, shouldn't that power be utilized? 
Does it make sense to throw it away because 
it belongs to all the people and is therefore 
public? Certainly no investor-owned indus- 
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Major de Seversky’s talk with Mr. 
Barry Gray follows: 
INTERVIEW WirH Mas. ALEXANDER DE SEVER- 


try would take such a foolish course. Imag- 
ine the reaction if sawmills, for instance, 
were not permitted to sell hog fuel, a by- 
product of the lumber manufacturing process, 
because it competes with other types of fuel? 

Many people are sincerely convinced, in 
spite of the preponderance of logic to the 
contrary, that private power is, in the long 
run, better for the country than public power 
and they are prejudiced against public 
power. But this is not the issue here. The 
Bonneville grid system is already established 


and accepted. The plutonium plant at Han- 


ford is already there and producing the heat. 
The status quo could not possibly be upset 
by converting this waste heat into usable 
electric energy. 

That the private power companies could 
possibly convince enough of our Congress- 
men that this was a new venture that would 
establish a bad precedent, that they voted 
to continue to waste a tremendously valuable 
resource belonging to every citizen of this 
country, is most disappointing. 

We could expect better attention to the 
Nation’s welfare by those entrusted with 
operating the Nation’s business in the in- 
terest of all of us. 


America, Too e Young To Die 
EXTENSION N OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Maj. 
Alexander P. de Seversky, an outstand- 
ing student of military matters and a 
leading motivator in the field of aviation, 
recently engaged in an interview over 
radio station WMCA in New York as 
a guest on the “Barry Gray Show,” and 
that colloquy I think deserves the atten- 
tion of all of us who are interested in 
guarding the welfare of our country. 

Major de Seversky is the author of a 
provocative book entitled “America, Too 
Young To Die.” 

A famous ace of World War I, a de- 
signer and builder of some of the world’s 
great airplanes, a brilliant engineer and 
scientist, Major de Seversky is listened 
to whenever he speaks on military sub- 
jects. Frequently he has been so bold 
as to be ridiculed for his interpretation 
of world events, only to be justified later 
on as the course. of history proved him 
right. 

Major de Seversky was born in Russia, 
graduated from the Imperial Naval 
Academy in 1914, and lost a leg while 
flying a bombardment mission. Equipped 
with an artificial leg, he returned to duty 
and became the No. 1 ace in Russian 
naval aviation. 

When the Bolshevik took over in 
Russia he left that country by way of 
Siberia, came to the United States and 
became a citizen in 1927, and received 


a commission in the U.S. Air Corps 1 


year later. 
Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the esti- 


mated cost of printing, I think it is im- 


portant that the entire text of the radio 
interview mentioned should be incor- 
porated in the pages of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
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WMCA 

Mr. Gray. My guest, Maj. Alexander P. de 
Seversky; his newest book published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill out today, called “America, Too 
Young To Die.” | 

I'd like to read you this from the dust 
jacket: “Although famed as an ace of World 
War I, as a designer and builder of some 
of the world’s great airplanes and an engi- 
neer, scientist and inventor, Major de Sever- 
sky is best known as a military authority. 

“Time and again he has been subjected 
to criticism and ridicule for his interpreta- 
tion of current events and his projection of 
things to come only to be vindicated by the 
course of history. 

“Born in Teflis, Russia, he was graduated 
from the Imperial Naval Academy in 1914 
and while flying a bombardment mission 
lost his right leg. With an artificial limb 
he returned to duty and became the No. 1 
ace in Russian naval aviation. Five months 
after the Bolsheviks seized power he made 


his way to America via Siberia, became a 


citizen in 1927 and received the commission 
of major in the US. Air Corps 1 year later. 

“In 1931 he founded the Seversky Aircraft 
Corp. making aviation history with the 
planes he designed, built and flew during 
the next 19 years. By 1940, appalled at of- 
ficial ignorance of military aviation’s vast 
potential he devoted his time to a crusade 
for air power expressing his thesis in the 
best sellers, Victory Through Air Power’ 
and ‘Air Power, Key to Survival.’ . 

“Books which rocked the Nation, the 
world an exerted great influence on the war 
effort. Major de Seversky has now written 
‘America, Too Young To Die.’ It is his im- 
passioned plea for action now. It will be a 
sobering and revealing reading for the en- 
tire Nation.” 

That’s what the dust jacket says. I 
would add, as I’ve said personally all week 
long, that I received the book as an advance 
copy from McGraw-Hill about a week ago. 
I’ve done nothing but recommend it pub- 
licly and privately since that initial read- 
ing. I believe it should be must reading for 
everyone in the United States, 
including our dis 

Major de Seversky, I congratulate you and 
I welcome you. 

Mr. ox SEveRSKY. Thank you very much. 
I’m delighted to be with you tonight. 

Mr. Gray. Major, in your book on page 28 
you answer some of the questions that have 
been raised by either pacifists, dupes or un- 
thinking people in the community. 

This is one of the questions. You say 
that atomic war is unthinkable. It will 
mean the end of civilization and conse- 
quently no nation would dare embark upon 
it. Nuclear stalemate will last forever. | 

What do you believe is the truth to that 
statement? 

Mr. DE SEvERSKY. Well, the truth is, to 
start with, that if the war is being fought 
with nuclear weapons, civilization will not 
disappear for the simple reason that in self- 
defense the extremely large megatonial 
weapons will not be used because they are 
self-defeating. 

So, to start with, the weapons will be 
comparatively small, designed to destroy a 
given target. 


Second, the present stalemate is not going 


to last forever. Very soon defense will catch 
up with offense and war will settle down 
again to old-fashioned attrition where you 
have to destroy the opposing military force 
over a period of time: 

Therefore, unless the nature of man 
changes, I think that force will not be dis- 
pensed with, war will still be with us and 
there will be any apocalyptic destructions 
predicted because the same thing was pre- 
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dicted before World War II, when we pre- 
dicted that huge bombers would destroy the 
civilization. Civilization was not destroyed 
and look at Germany. Germany was thor- 
oughly destroyed. Eighty percent of its in- 
dustry laid in ruins and people were saying 
that Germany would take a hundred years 
to recuperate from this terrific damage. 

Yet, within 10 years, 15 years now, we find 
it is the most prosperous, wealthiest and 


vigorous nation in Europe today. 


Mr. Gray. That statement about it being 
destroyed for 100 years was about as accurate 
as Mr. Hitler’s statement that the Third 


Reich would last for a thousand years. 


Mr. pe Seversxy. That's right. 

Mr. Gray. Major de Seversky, you believe 
then, because of the very nature of man, 
that we will have a third world war. 

Mr. ox Seversry. We certainly will unless 
there is one possibility. That is that we may 
escape the cataclysm of war in that both 
societies, our society based on freedom and 
the other society, regimented society, recog- 
nize that this terrific armament race we will 
reach sooner or later more or less economic 
absurdity, and one or another society may 
collapse under the force of this economic 
pressure. 

The only trouble, again, this is not a guar- 


antee there won't be any war because, for 


example, take the Soviet situation. If the 
commissars in Russia begin to see the sign 


of disintegration within, I’m sure they will 


plunge the world into an atomic holocaust 
because they hope that from the ruins of 
the world communism will get second wind. 
And, therefore, they have nothing to lose 
because if they will not plunge the world 
into war they will be hung on all the tele- 
graph poles by their own people. | 

So, they have nothing to lose. Even if 


| they lose politically, suppose we will be able 


to win the war—not militarily but through 
economic pressures, ideological and politi- 
cal—even then if the Soviet state will start 
to collapse, the war is absolutely unavoid- 


able. 
Only perhaps if the Soviet state will col- 


lapse instantaneously, without any warning, 


we may expect cataclysm of war, but I 
doubt, at this moment, that it is possible. 

Mr. Gray. Major de Seversky, in your book 
you made two points that kept me up most 
of the night. 

A. That we are destined to world war II, 
and 

B. In our present condition militarily, 
America will lose that war. 

Why will we lose that war; assuming that 
it will occur in the immediate future? 

Mr. vn Seversxy. Well, for the simple rea- 
son that we are behind Russia in the deci- 
sive military weapons systems. Russia has 
today practically reached the saturation 


point in intermediate range ballistic mis- 


siles. All our bases and strategic points 
erected on this periphery to contain Rus- 
sia could be destroyed in a few minutes, 
simultaneously throughout the entire perim- 
eter. 

They are already getting sufficiency in 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. My esti- 
mate is that they have about 200 intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles operational while 
we will have, maybe, a dozen, not more. 

They have long range aircraft with an 
intercontinental range. TU-114 can fly di- 
rectly from Russia to any part of the United 


States and then turn back without refuel- 
* 


ing. 

Mr. Gray. That's the Hlushian? 

Mr. pe SeverskyY. No, that’s Tupeloff. 

Mr. Gray. Oh. 

Mr. pe Seversxy. Then, their artillery in 
the armies are very well equipped. Even in 
World War II they were superbly equipped 
with tank and the artillery, and Russia was 
far ahead of us in rocketry even in World 
War II, so obviously they have atomic capa- 
bilities and their armor and atomic capa- 
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bilities and the rest of the army matches 
ours, and yet they are much more superior 
and they are geographically located in the 
center of the continent so they always can 
accumulate or mass the necessary numbers 
of men at the desired strategic point. 

We, on the other hand, lack rocket devel- 
opment. Our boosters are small. It’s true 
that we can deliver a nuclear warhead to 
Russia, but our warhead is about one-third 


the size or will produce only one-third of the 


devastation as compared to the Russian war- 
head and our strategic air command is com- 
paratively getting small, for the simple rea- 
son that all B-47s are getting obsolete. They 
cannot penetrate Russia’s defenses so that 
leaves only B—52. Most of them have to be 
refueled to reach Russia and we are running 
out of them and at the same time we don’t 
replace them with anything. And by cur- 
tailing our B-70, we may have another gap 
in the future. | 

Mr. Gray. Major de Seversky, you lay the 
blame for all of this, or most of it, in two 
areas, it seems to me: At the door of the 
previous administration, namely President 
Eisenhower, whom you supported initially, 
and secondly, at the door of the halls of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
committees who make appropriations in 
these areas. Is that an accurate description? 

Mr. DE SEVERSKY. Well, no, I don’t blame 
so much the Senate and senatorial commit- 
tees for the simple reason that some of the 
facts were withheld from them by the 
executive branch of our Government and our 


Congressmen were not always able to vote 


intelligently on this subject because they 
were never given the facts any more than 
the American people. 

Mr. Gray. Hummm. 

Mr. on SEVERSKY. In most cases they have 
to vote and approve things blindly as a rub- 
ber stamp of our executive branch of the 
Government. And this, I think, is the trou- 
ble. We lost civil control over the military. 
There is a notion in Washington that by 
giving unlimited dictatorial power to the 
Secretary of Defense, it in effect represents 
civil control over military. It’s sheer non- 
sense, because a dictator in mufti is no less 


a dictator than a dictator in uniform. 


The civil control over the military really 
means access by Congress and the people to 
the pertinent facts as to the State and 
nature of our national defense, and to see 
that our money and our resources are em- 
ployed properly and prudently to provide us 
with sufficient and adequate defense. And, 
that information has not been available to 
our people since 1947, since we reorganized 
our National Defense Establishment under 
the so-called Unification Act of 1947. 

Mr. Gray. My guest is Maj. Alexander de 
Seversky, author of the new McGraw-Hill 
book out today called “America, Too Young 
to Die.” 

Major de Seversky, you’ve just mentioned 
the date 1947. That was during the mopping 
up period after World War II, when our 
Congress and our people in the world were 
reorganizing their thinking in terms of pro- 
tection, of sovereignty and of the future. 

Did we reorganize or did we continue on 
the same old plans? 

Mr. pve Seversky. We continued on the 
same old plans. There was no reorganization 
atall. That was our trouble. : 

That trouble plagues all the victorious na- 
tions because all the nations who won the 
war, they always perpetuate the methods 


with which they won the war. What we ac- 


tually did, we did not take advantage of the 
looming new military technology, but we 
simply, by law, perpetuated the World War 
Il methods of war. And, that was our 
trouble, and we still continue to perpetuate 
the World War II methods of war. 

We represent it by different sources, like 
limited war, or flexible response or contra- 
force and a lot of other things, but actually 
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it is the same old strategy of World War II 
that has nothing to do with modern tech- 
nology of war. 

Mr. Gray. You use an example in your 
book, of President Eisenhower, former Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, sailing to Tokyo, protected, 
you say, by the 7th Fleet and you point out 
that with the Russian weapons he would 
have been just as safe in a rowboat. 

Mr. DE SEVERSKY. Well, not exactly that 
Way, no. 

I said that what stopped the Russians 
from attacking him was not the 7th Fleet, 
but our nuclear ability to immediately re- 


taliate for anything that might have hap- 


pened to the President. 

Mr. Gray. That would be the Strategic 
Air Command. 

Mr. DE SEVERSKyY. Yes, the Strategic Air 
Command, because, if they wanted to destroy 
the President, they could deliver only one 
missile and at such short distance, to the 
warship that he was on, it would not have 
been able to get out from the devastation 
target area of the explosion of an atomic 
bomb. 

Mr. Gray. That’s 20 miles. 

Mr. DE SevEeRSKy. Yes—so, about in 20 
miles. | 

But, of course, if they would have been 
fired a thousand miles away, it would be 
only in 10 minutes that his ship would have 
been destroyed and no 7th Fleet would have 
been able to protect him. | 

Mr. Gray. Right. 

Mr. ve Seversky. So, what did protect 
him? The capability of our Strategic Air 
Command, and under those circumstances 
eit would have been just as safe in a row- 

t. 

Mr. Gray. You make the recommendations 

that we abolish our plan of building these 
huge and obsolete carriers, dreadnaughts, 
destroyers and all of the rest, because you 
State that it provides nothing but a large 
target against the horizon. 
Mr. DE SeversKy. That's true, for the sim- 
ple reason that to deliver this nuclear war- 
head from attack aircraft carriers is abso- 
lutely impractical and frightfully costly. 

Because, take for example, the big B—52 
bomber that can deliver nuclear warheads 
from here to Russia costs $7 million. But 
if you take in the cost of ships and every- 
thing, a small-sized medium bomber of 
the—that is on the attack aircraft carrier— 
will never be able to penetrate Russian de- 
fenses because it doesn’t have enough, what 
do we call it, electronic countermeasures, to 
cope with the impulses of defense, it costs 
us $100 million because you have to take 
into account the cost of ships, you see, and 
task forces and everything that floats these 
airplanes to the target, and besides, they'll 
never survive in hostile waters. 

So, this is everything down the drain. 

I was very much interested in Secretary of 
Defense McNamara’s speech. He said some- 
thing here. He said: 

“The future is, of course, uncertain, but 

one thing I’m sure. Whatever the future 
may bring our economy is strong and re- 
sllient enough to meet any challenge that 
may arise.” 
But, he must have meant except our own 
stupidity, because we really will never be 
-able to meet the challenge of our own 
stupidity, and the result is that this great 
Nation today trails Russia in vital and im- 
portant military weapons systems, and space 
technology shows that all the riches and all 
the brains of our country cannot meet the 
challenge of stupidity in Washington. 

Mr. Gray. My guest, Maj. Alexander P. 
de Seversky, author of the book, “America, 
Too Young To Die.” 


Major, we were talking about stupidity. 


Which of our Government officials would 
you accuse of stupidity, say, beginning with 
the Truman administration? 

Mr. vn SevekskKY. Well, a great many. All 
the concessions that we gave the Commu- 
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nists during the war was absolutely the prod- 
uct of stupidity and military ignorance, be- 
cause we did not necessarily have to have 
Russian bayonets on our side. We could 
have finished up Germany with a prepon- 
derance of airpower just as we did Japan. 

Japan surrendered without any invasion 
and without clash between our armies and 
the Japanese armies. 

Second, after the war we gave Russia, for 
example, the best missile center in Norden- 
hausen where they had research and missile 
pads and missile research laboratory and 
test stands of a magnificance that we 
were able to get only 10, 15 years lager. 
Now, we turned this marvelous equipment 
over to the Russians. I was there myself. 
Our soldiers were dusting and polishing to 
be sure that it goes to Russia intact and in 
good order and we, ourselves, didn’t do any- 
thing about it. Now, how stupid can you 
get? Not only the fact that we turned over 
and gave to the Russians this magnificent 
equipment, but we ourselves were only luke- 
warm to create in our own country similar 
facilities for developing intercontinental 
rockets, 

And the whole thing to me, and all the 
secrecy, for example, during war, of course, 
we have to have a secrecy’ classi- 
fication, because during the war certain 
things, military things, ought to be kept 
secret. But our politicians found out very 
soon that it is a very convenient way to 
protect their own blunders. So, after the 
war, the secrecy was extended from the mili- 
tary department to all the departments. 
Every secretary of every department could 
classify anything that shows his blunders or 
stupidity, if you want to say it that way. 

And, this is what is killing us, killing us 
that our people today are just as ignorant 
on the facts of military life as the Russian 
people. We don’t know any more where we 
stand militarily than the Russians do, ex- 
cept with that tragic difference that in 
Russia, the Russian people are regimented 
and they could be cajoled and whipped into 
shape and ordered what to do. 

In our society you cannot order an Amer- 
ican to do anything that he doesn’t under- 
stand and therefore we are going to have 
chaos. We cannot act until our population 
understands the problem and can act ac- 
cordingly. For the last 20 years we were 
kept ignorant on the subject of national de- 
fense. 

Mr. Gray. Major de Seversky, you are ex- 
tremely critical of the late Gen. George C. 
Marshall. You claim that his approach to 
war was old fashioned and cost us not only 
great numbers of casualties but millions of 
dollars in equipment and an extended war. 

Mr. pe SEveRSKyY. That's correct, because 
General Marshall was a product of World 
War I, of 1917 experience, and he hasn’t 
changed very much since then, and he tried 
to keep the—his plan of war in World War 
II—along the same pattern of 1917 war. 
This is exactly what this new generation of 
generals is trying to do—perpetuate the 
World War II in preparing us for world war 
III | 


And, because of that mentality, because 
we did not take advantage of the new tech- 
nology of war and tried to fight along the 
1917 type of war, Marshall thought: we 
cannot win the war in Europe without Rus- 
sian bayonets, and we could not also win in 


the Orient in the war against Japan without 


the Russian Army. 

And, therefore, he recommended to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to keep Russia on our side at 
all costs. Now, I know that he was prob- 
ably motivated by a very sincere desire to 
keep American losses to a minimum. But, 
he did not realize that by building up Russia 
as a great power and giving Germany, East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia to Russia, 
which enabled Russia to become a modern 
industrial society, he really jeopardized in 
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effect maybe 60 million Americans in the 
next, conflict. 

Take the Berlin situation. Now, when you 
look back, what kind of mind could leave 
Berlin in the Communist sea without even 
providing access to it? Now for that stupid- 
ity, we may have to pay again. Sixty million 
American people may have to pay with their 
life for the stupidity in defending Berlin, be- 
cause it may explode in a total war. 

Mr. Gray. You are highly critical of former 
President Eisenhower in your book, Major 
de Seversky. Why? 

Mr. DE SEVERSKY. For the same reason, 
that President Eisenhower had a magnificant 
experience in World War II and apparently 
he thought that these methods and this ap- 
proach of war in our preparation to fight the 
next war ought to be along the same line. 

When he became President, he naturally 
did not have time to study and analyze and 
appreciate the fantastic progress in military 
technology that made a lot of methods of 
World War II obsolete, and he tried, as I say, 
to instead of * * *. I think I already did 
say that instead of developing strategy based 


on new technology, that we are all the time 


trying to cramp the whole new technology 
into the old strategic bag of World War II 
experience. And from that grows all our 
backwardness in relation to air power today. 

Mr. Gray. We, at the present moment, 
have one of the largest standing armies in 
our history. Do you believe this is a wise 
investment, or a poor one? 


Mr. ve Seversxy. I think that it is not a 


wise investment for the simple reason that, 
as I feel, we are never going to fight any 
more large ground wars, and we are never 
going to fight so-called limited wars. 

By limited war I mean that we are not 
going to fight Communist forces—Russian 
forces—on some other territory. In other 
words, there will never be another Korea 


because neither the Russians nor we will be 


able to withstand the terrific damage and 
loss of manpower in any such war, particu- 
larly since it will — be fought 
with nuclear weapons. 

We can support rebellion—I mean we can 
suppress rebellion, support our friends, like 
in Laos. We can give them assistance, mili- 
tary assistance. We can help a lot of our 
friends in this respect; but to fight real 
ground war on some neutral territory against 
Russian ground troops in full fledged ground 
war, it will be disastrous. 

To start with, war can be limited only 
by mutual agreement. If the both sides 
agree to keep it limited, then only can it be 
kept limited, and, therefore, it can never be 
decisive. No military or political objective 
will ever be gained through such a war. 

What did we gain in Korea? We started 
at the 38th parallel and we finished at the 
38th parallel. 

And another thing—— 

Mr. Gray. Do you believe that was a mis- 
take? 

Mr. ox SEversKyY. Certainly a mistake, we 

should have gone right straight through. 
Several mistakes were made. 
First, when the Chinese armies were mar- 
shaling in Manchuria we should have hit 
them with everything we had to start with. 
We probably might have even liberated 
China then. The whole setup would have 
been different. We certainly would have had 
a united Korea. 

A second error was made that when we 


finally gathered sufficient momentum and 


forces to roll the Communists back to the 
Yalu River, then President Eisenhower 
stopped the war because he promised he is 
going to stop war in Korea right at the 
moment we could have licked the Commu- 
nists. 

And Russia, at that time, had no strength, 
no power at all to go to total war and they 
would have had to withdraw and it was the 
second—the third great error. 
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A great error again was in Indochina. Now 
* * *, In other words, we followed this 
saying, some people say we are arming not 


to wage war but to prevent war. I think. 
nothing can be more stupid than this. Be- 


cause, if you declare in advance you are 
raising an army, an army not to fight a war, 
why should anyone pay any attention to 
you? And the Communists didn’t pay any 
attention to us, and in spite of the fact 
that we had an exclusive monopoly of the 
atomic bomb, and we had exclusive means 
of delivering the atomic bomb, they were 
expanding in Korea and into China because 
we, in advance, told them we are not going 
to fight @ war. 

Mr. Gray. You make a very strong point 
about our oversea bases. A great many peo- 
ple seem to take comfort and solace from the 
fact that we have so many oversea bases 
around the world. 

What do you think of that theory? 

Mr. De Seversky. Well, our oversea bases 
are responsible, for example, for the fact that 
we don’t have as large boosters for our 
rockets and don’t have intercontinental 
range of our airplanes. 

After the last war we were saddled with 
those bases. We were saddled for the simple 
reason that during the last war the air- 
plane had become an important part of our 
military forces, but we did not have sufficient 
range nor did we have large destructive 
power and, therefore, we had to have forward 
bases from which to operate. 


But, by the end of the war it was obvious 
that aeronautics would give us aircraft of 


intercontinental range, and there was no 
necessity of having those bases. But, the 
Army and Navy held on to those bases be- 
cause it provided work for everybody, be- 
cause if you have bases you have to have 
a Navy to supply those bases and an Army 
to garrison those bases, so everybody was 
in business. But actually, after the last 
war, in my last book which 11 years ago was 
published, I said that the bases were ab- 
solutely useless, that we must develop in- 
tercontinental range in our weapons. But, 
as I say, we did not develop, because we did 
not have to, since we had either fixed bases 


on land, or floating bases on aircraft. 


carriers. 

Now Russia, on the other hand, was isolat- 
ed and we, America, were the only Nation 
to stand in their way, and they knew that 
in any military showdown, they would have 
to destroy us. So, they single-mindedly de- 
cided to take an intellectual approach to the 
thing and annihilate space through an intel- 
lectual breakthrough, and they developed 
long range rockets and long range aircraft 
which do not require any bases to attack, 
and later on this military necessity and 
this military effort to provide a capability 
to destroy the United States directly from 
their own soil was utilized for this space 
exploration and put them in space first. 

Mr. Gray. Do you believe, Major de Sever- 


sky, that President Kennedy, as a younger | 


man and a more modern military veteran, 
recognizes these problems? 

Mr. DE SEvEeRsKY. Well, we have to give 
him time, for the simple reason that, you 
know, you cannot assimilate those things 
virtually overnight. 

And, another thing, every President im- 


mediately becomes a sort of prisoner of a 
most vociferous and powerfully political 


clique, and already I see the sign that some 
of those reactionary forces begin to spin 


the web around the President to isolate him 


from military reality. | 
But, fortunately, even though the Presi- 
dent had a heroic record in the last war, he’s 


y a civilian. He doesn’t wear the 


primaril 

blinkers of a World War IT and he’s a young 
and vigorous man, and I hope sincerely that 
he will not succumb and will not become an 
intellectual prisoner of the military clique 
which is wedded to the military past, and will 
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tree himself and free the country from these 
obsolete notions which direct our military 
effort today. 

Mr. Gray. Do you believe, Major de Sev- 
ersky, that we should have a unified armed 
force and abolish the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps and the Air Force as entities? 

Mr. de Seversxy. Definitely. I think we 
have to integrate our military forces into one 
single military force of the United States 
with one staff, one Chief of Staff, one promo- 
tion list and single uniform. Because, all 
our trouble today is a result of this inter- 
service rivalry. The vast pie has to be 
divided absolutely evenly between three 
services regardles of their strategic contribu- 
tion. It has been done ever since the last war 
and it reigns today. It is somwhat camou- 
flaged now by appropriating money directly 
to the Secretary of Defense without specify- 
ing how much Army, Navy and Air gets, but 
actually, if those who are interested will 


look in the CoNGREssIONAL Recorp they will 


find out that the pie is still divided evenly 
between the three services and it is com- 
pletely unrealistic, and we are going to waste 
our national defense appropriation by per- 


petuating this sort of a system. 


Mr. Gray. Major—Major de Seversky, do 
you believe the lack of information, or the 
fault that we have in not having the infor- 
mation, can be laid at the doors of Con- 
gressmen, Senators, and Representatives? 

Mr. pve SrEvEerRsky. Well, there may be 
some— 

Mr. Gray. Would ou 

Mr. DE SeversKyY. I mean, I cannot con- 
demn the Congress as a whole, as a body. I 
think they are the victims of the same poli- 
cies of our executive branch, as the people 
themselves, rather than that they are the 
cause of mischief. Because, after all, those 
policies have been inaugurated and carried 
out by our President * * * and we must re- 
member also that our last President was a 
military man who won a great war and peo- 
ple respected him, and automatically began 
to treat him as though he was the greatest 
military mind on earth, greater than any 
other military leader, and they were uncom- 
fortable to challenge him, and that was our 
trouble. 

And the President, naturally, without 


help and without an enlightened public 


opinion, enlightened Congress and enlight- 


ened entourage around him, he certainly 


cannot function. 
Mr. Gray. Major de Seversky, I’m glancing 


at your book, and I think perhaps this 


should be the footnote to this discussion. 
You state in your book: 

“No matter how enormous our latent po- 
tential, our current position is weak, our 
future perilous. Every sign points to a com- 
ing allout showdown with communism 
whose goal is world domination. The Soviet 
people are regimented and driven toward 
that goal. 

“Their huge resources are mobilized al- 
most exclusively for-conflict, Russia is pre- 
paring for the war of the future. We are 
still, for the most part, plodding along in 
the past. 

“From the President of the United States 
to the humblest citizen of this democracy 
we are unified on the question of our na- 
tional aims. We are for the freedom and dig- 
nity of mankind. We are united in the con- 
viction that America must be invincibly 


strong, but there seems to be no agreement 


on how we should achieve that strength. 


“Our present danger lies in our failure to 
provide the overall organization to take full 
advantage of our unique skills, our superb 
capacity to create and product. This is the 
area in which the administration, Congress, 
and the Armed Forces of this Nation are in 
complete disunity and this is where the peo- 
ple of the United States through their elected 
representatives must assert themselves.” 
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Major de Seversky, I should like to ask 
you to add to that. How do we assert our- 
selves, we the people of the United States? 

Mr. DE SEVERSKY. In the first place it is 
very difficult for us to assert ourselves unless 
we have facts. You see, I’m convinced that 
in any human conflict when the total re- 
sources of one nation are pitted against the 
resources of the other nation, there are only 
two organizations or two systems that can 
commandeer the total resources of a nation, 
either- through total regimentation or 
through total freedom. 

The trouble with our Nation today is that 
we are half regimented and half free because 
freedom means access to truth and facts and, 
as I said before, for the last 20 years we did 
not have these facts and that’s why I’ve 
written this book, because I try to tell the 
American people and bring out some of the 
facts so they know exactly where we stand. 

And, I fervently hope that our President— 
present President, President Kennedy, will 
realize these facts and will continue to be 
in contact with the people as he has been 
during his election and immediately upon 
his inauguration. And, only in this candor 
and enlightening of the American people 
lies the salvation of freedom. 


Mr. Gray. Maj. Alexander de Seversky, I 


thank you. 

I sincerely hope that every listener to this 
broadcast and the listeners and viewers of 
the many broadcasts and television programs 
that I’m sure you will appear on as a result 
of this book * * * that every listener and 
viewer will take advantage of the opportunity 
to read and absorb your book. 

The book is called “America, Too Young 
To Die.“ It's published by McGraw-Hill. 
Its author, my guest, Maj. Alexander P. de 
Seversky. It is indeed a thinking man’s 
book. I congratulate you sir and I thank 
you very much. 

Mr. DE SEVERSKY. Thank you. I’m glad to 
be with you. 


Resolution by the Arizona State 


Reclamation Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp, the resolution passed 
October 29, 1960, at the annual meeting 
of the Arizona State Reclamation Asso- 
ciation, recommending construction of 
all-Federal Colorado River storage proj- 
ect transmission system. This is a very 
controversial issue in my State. While 
I do not agree with all of the conclusions 
of the Arizona State Reclamation Asso- 
ciatiton on this matter, the resolution 
sets forth very well certain facts which 
bear on the overall problem and is, there- 
fore, worthy to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Members: 

Whereas the State of Arizona has a great 
and continued interest in the generation 
and transmission of hydroelectric power and 
energy produced at Colorado River hydro- 
electric plants; and 

Whereas the 1.7 million kilowatts of gen- 
eration in the Bureau of Reclamation 
Hoover, Parker, and Davis hydroelectric 


powerplants are coordinated through Bu- 1960 


reau-owned backbone transmission lines; 
and 

Whereas over 1 million kilowatts of gen- 
eration at the Bureau of Reclamation’s Glen 
Canyon and Curecanti hydroelectric power- 
plant will be coordinated through Bureau- 
owned transmission lines; and 

Whereas Congress has appropriated funds 
in fiscal year 1961 for commencing construc- 


tion of the Bureau-built backbone trans- 


mission system from Glen Canyon to Cure- 
canti and from Flaming Gorge to Oak 
Creek; and 

Whereas there is need for the Bureau of 


Reclamation to provide a backbone inter- 


change transmission line between these two 
major Bureau of Reclamation systems on 
the Colorado River so as to produce the 
greatest practicable amount of power and 
energy that can be sold at firm prices, be- 
cause 

1. Power and energy allotted to the State 
of Arizona from Hoover, Parker, and Davis 
plants on the Colorado River will be reduced 
by the operation of the Glen Canyon hydro- 
electric plant for many years, and the 
Bureau-constructed backbone interchange 
line would provide means of minimizing the 
reduction while at the same time increasing 
firm power output of the upper basin plants. 

2. Construction of such a backbone inter- 
change line would result in the lowest power 


interchange costs to the Bureau of Reclama- 


tion. 

3. Operation of this backbone transmission 
system would allow the Government and the 
consumer to achieve the economies to be held 
from diversity between summer and winter 
peaks that are available within the five- 
State area; and 

Whereas an allotment of power and en- 

to consumers in the southern division 
of the storage project market area was made 
known by the Secretary of the Interior on 
May 18, 1960; and 

Whereas there is need for transmission 
lines to market this power in Arizona and 


the other southern division States at the 


lowest possible cost to the consumer, while 
at the same time producing the greatest 


amount of net revenue to the storage proj- 


ect; and 

Whereas preference customers of the five- 
State area have conclusively determined that 
unless an all-Federal transmission system is 
built by the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
power customer will be substantially penal- 
ized by unnecessary increase in the cost of 
wheeling project power: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That this body requests the Sec- 
retary of Interior to instruct the Bureau of 
Reclamation to program the construction of 
the storage project transmission system to 
include Bureau-built backbone transmission 
lines between the upper and lower basin 
hydroelectric system, the completion date 
of such facilities to coincide with the initial 
output of the first unit in the Glen Canyon 
powerplant, and such lines to be of adequate 
capacity to provide on a permanent basis: 

1. The necessary interchange of power be- 
tween said basins, considering Bureau, pref- 
erence customer and private utility inter- 
change, if the latter so desires. 

2. Necessary capacity to transmit storage 
project hydroelectric power and energy per- 
manently allocated to Arizona load centers 
as designated by the Secretary. 

3. Additional capacity to transmit short- 


term sales to Arizona load centers as required 


to market energy available from Colorado 
River storage project generation at all times; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our congressional delegation and that 
they be urged to assist in all possible ways 
wd accomplish the purpose of this resolu- 

n. 

Adopted at Phoenix, Ariz., October 29, 
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Search Out the New Way 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. AL "ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of the Railway Carmen's 
Journal reprints the text of a com- 
mencement address delivered at Coe 
College in Iowa by Secretary Ribicoff of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. In his inspiring remarks, 
the Secretary reaffirmed the basic prin- 
ciple that by legislating in the general 
welfare, Congress does not restrict free- 
dom, but in fact adds to individual free- 
dom by creating the opportunities in 
which freedom can be exercised.” This 
is a point which many tend to lose sight 
of and I commend this fine statement to 
my colleagues’ attention: 

SEARCH OUT THE NEw War 


(By Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) 


In the Middle West—which Abraham Lin- 
coln described as the great interior region, 
the Egypt of the West, where the culture of 
corn and cotton meet—in the Middle West, 
the pioneer dreamed of continental growth 
and expansion. 

In the Middle West—in log huts set in 
the midst of prairie and of forest—he had 
the power of will to make his dreams come 
true. 

In the Middle West—in the center of this 
varied and ample land—the ideals of free- 
dom, of equality, of faith in every man and 
freedom of opportunity are deeply rooted. 
We strive for fuller realization of these same 
ideals today. 

Here in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, then, I would 
like to talk with you members of the grad- 
uating class of Coe College about these ideals 
for which the pioneer moved westward. How 
do you move for them today? Do you fight 
for them proudly? Or are you—like so many 
others—somehow reluctant to pursue them? 
How will they shape your lives as you assume 
the responsibilities of citizenship? 

The settlers of this State of Iowa—the 
sturdy men and women your own Grant 
Wood has pictured—did not move westward 
in pursuit of freedom. 

They already had freedom in New 
York—Connecticut—Rhode Island, and the 
rest of the Eastern States. 

No—they did not travel West by foot and 
oxcart—in search of freedom. They moved 
their families and built their homes and 


churches (which so resemble those of my 


own Connecticut) in search of opportunity. 
They found it here in Iowa. They came to 
farm and to acquire land. And they did so 
on your rich dark soil. 

Today, as we seek to build—as we ac- 
knowledge that in addition to the old ways 
we must seek also new ways and find new 
means—I am not worried about our pursuit 
of freedom. The bundle of rights that are 


ours to enjoy—the right to live where we 


choose, to worship where we wish, to work 
at what trade or profession we prefer, to 
become educated in schools and colleges we 
select, to decide for ourselves how we will 


enjoy our leisure time—these rights are ours 


as much as they were a century ago, when 
the Reverend Williston Jones realized that 
this great expanse of soil could be truly 
fruitful only if those who worked it enjoyed 
the good life of enlightenment and culture. 

One must be free today—as then—to do 
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Coe College tell me they are pleased with 


housing provisions which allow them to bor- —- 
row funds at a reduced interest rate for 


these things. But being free is no assur- 
ance that these things can be done. 

With freedom there must be opportunity. 
And that is what we now seek-——the creation 
of opportunity to find employment, to earn 
decent wages, to enjoy good health. 

And for our young people, we seek free- 
dom of opportunity in education. We seek 
to help them to understand, to help them 
to achieve. We seek to imbue them with the 
desire for excellence, to enable each of them 
to fulfill his individual potential. We seek 
to nurture the spirit of the free man or 
woman so that he is fit to lead, or partici- 
pate, in a world whose complexity and po- 
tential challenge the imagination. 

These are our goals. | 

And it is the expert consensus that we 


have fallen far short of them, so far short 


that we are confused and endangered. We 
have not given men and women in every 
section of the land the opportunities they 
seek. We have not made it possible for our 
parents and grandparents to have the health 
care to which they are entitled. We have 
not given our youngsters the opportunities 
for education which they are able to absorb 
and we to give. 

When I first accepted this speaking en- 
gagement, I did not know much about Coe 
College, I will confess. So I did some home- 
work. I read about your college and its 


pursuit of excellence. I read about the ways 


in which Coe is trying to challenge its stu- 
dents, to improve its faculty, to achieve a 
rich, a youthful diversity. 

I liked what I read. For, determined as 
we are to pay the price for national great- 
ness, we must move as a Nation—through 
our democratically elected Federal Govern- 
ment. But we must move for excellence, 
too, as independent institutions and individ- 
uals, where our people live, in the cities and 
States across the land. 

As I read, I came across a poem written by 
a graduate of Coe College, Paul Engle—a 
man whose creative writing workshops at- 
tract the best writers in the land of Iowa. 
I want to share a bit of this poem, “America 
Remembers,” with you: 


“O remember that in the 3 doom of 

nations, there 

Is but one certain immortality 

* * * and that is not the thrust 

Of courage against the world, nor the beat- 
ing down 

Of all the barriers of.a continent 

However bravely—but the searching out 

Of the new way that a new country makes, 

From all the blind impulses of its life, 

A vision of the universal heart 7 

That recreates the living form of man 

In the unique and individual way 

That is the shape and spirit of that land. 

And while you front your fate between the 
ocean and the ocean 

Let the American quality, the dream 

Of a land where men shall work their 
destiny 

Deeply as they will, give you the power 

To realize with proud and reverent heart 

The strange identity of man as man 

And fling it up against the dark of time 

Where it may loom forever as the bright 

Image of godhead in the simple man.” 


Today, as you front your “fate between 
the ocean and the ocean,“ I ask you gradu- 
ates of Coe College to “search out the new 
way that a new country makes”—the new 
way Paul Engle described so eloquently. 

I ask you if “the American quality, the 
dream of a land where men shall work their 
destiny deeply as they will,” has given you 


the power to ponder thoughtfully and clearly 


about our Nation’s goals. 


You members of the graduating class— 


whether you know it or not—have already 
benefited from your Government’s wish to 
provide young people with greater educa- 
tional opportunity. The administrators of 
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college housing. Under the National De- 
fense Act, Coe College has received over 
$110,000 in the past 3 years for student loans 
and this summer will receive support for a 
language institute for teachers. 


But do you realize what the Kennedy 


programs for higher education now before 
the Congress would mean to you who plan 
to study further, or to your younger sisters 
and brothers who graduate this month from 
high schools here in Iowa? Do you realize 
that these programs would help the Coe 
Colleges and universities across the land 
accommodate larger numbers of students 
without diminishing the quality of instruc- 


tion? Do you realize that they would help 


needy youngsters in each of the 50 States 
who might without them fail to develop 
their full abilities? 


How do you feel about these programs, and 
others like them—deep down, in your hearts? 


Do you join our critics who simply say: 
“Individual freedom is our most prized pos- 
session. New programs for education or for 


health mean greater activity by government 


often Federal Government—therefore these 
programs would mean a loss of individual 
freedom.” 

Our critics are sincere. They are mostly 
serious-minded men and women speaking 
their honest doubts in good faith. Many of 
them are here in the heartland of America— 
here where so many of our ideas and customs 


first flowered. 


Like them, are you somehow on the de- 
fensive—ashamed—about general welfare 
legislation? Do you think such laws are for 
other—foreign—lands? 

Or do you recognize the fact that the very 
words “general welfare” are uniquely Amer- 
ican words? Do you join me in 
that the general welfare legislation now be- 
fore the Congress adds to individual freedom 
by creating the opportunities in which free- 
dom can be exercised? 

You young graduates have studied 
more recently thanI. You know that general 


welfare legislation is of the essence of the 


American tradition. 


You know that the legal authority for 
many of these laws is the “general welfare 


clause“ —one of the oldest statements of 
purpose in the political experience of these 
United States. Before our Government was 


established, societies had been formed to 


promote the welfare of a king, an aristoc- 
racy, a military brotherhood, an economic 
class. 

But the Pilgrims, en route to America, 
bound themselves to promote “the common 
good” on new soil. And the Articles of Con- 
federation declared that the States had en- 
tered into a “firm league of friendship with 
each other * * * for their mutual and gen- 
eral welfare.” After that, the Constitution 
specifically authorized the Government to 
provide for the general welfare.” 


THE GENERAL WELFARE 
There were always honest men and 


wome n—perhaps like some of you in this 


audience today—who questioned the mean- 


ing of the “general welfare clause” and what 


exactly could be done in its name. 

Thomas Jefferson himself was one of them. 
In his pre-Presidential struggles with 
Alexander Hamilton, he stated one side of 
the classical argument. 

Under the general welfare clause, Jefferson 
said, the Congress could lawfully appropriate 
money only for purposes 
merated in the Constitution. Ifa 
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| es i measure was not on that list of specifics, no 
| money could be appropriated. (Is this not 
— today?) 
But Alexander Hamilton held that in levy- : 
ing taxes and spending money for the gen- 
eral welfare, the Congress was subject to 
only one limitation. The purpose must in : 
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fact be general and not local. If the purpose 
the Constitution approved. 


be arguments concerning expediency 
expediency, not of constitutional right.” 
At a later date when he was President, 
Jefferson came to agree with Hamilton com- 
pletely. When it came to the purchase of 
the Louisiana Territory—a purchase which 
brought to the Nation the land that became 
Iowa—and which was not enumerated in 
the Constitution—Jefferson warned his 
friends in the Congress not to “entangle 
themselves in metaphysical] subtleties” but 
to approve an act that promised such enorm- 


History, 
weight of judicial opinion have been on 
Hamilton’s side of the argument. 

For instance, during the great depression 
of the 1930’s—before you young graduates 
were even born—the cry went out from all 
sides calling for the Federal Government to 
use its own rs to do two things: to 
bring about a revival of a stricken national 
economy and to create minimal standards 
of economic and social well-being below 
which no individual could fall. 

In the end, measures like unemployment 
compensation and other features of the so- 
cial security system created under the goad 
of the great depression promoted individual 
freedom by creating economic security and 

ty. These measures did not deny 
the individual his freedom. In fact, if they 
had not been created, there was the strong 
possibility that our democracy—as was true 
in many places in Europe at the time— 
would have suffered a grievous hurt. , 

And the several States lost none of their 
powers. Local communities lost none of 
their powers. Individual freedom was in no 
way abridged. | 

It is the same 30 years later. Last year 


$2.7 billion, including millions for school 
construction and teachers’ salaries in school 
districts with defense installations. In the 
current fiscal year Iowa will receive about 
$6 million under Federal educa- 
tional programs. Not once in my 6 years as 
Governor did any Connecticut mayor or 
school principal ever complain to me of a 
single instance of Federal control. And I 
know of no complaint from any other Gov- 
ernor of the 50 States. But I do know that 
this assistance creates countless opportu- 
nities for young people throughout the Na- 
tion. 


fairly rigid tax base, cannot unaided pay 
for the quantity and quality of education 
we need. For trained minds stand first 
among the Nation’s natural resources. 

I head a Department dedicated to that 
uniquely American principle—the general 
welfare of our people. You young men and 
women graduating today are benefactors of 
a serious business. 

Many of you will now go on to more spe- 
cialized kinds of education. Others will im- 
mediately take your place in our society. 

It is my hope that all of you will conduct 

Ives as educated men and women, able 
to think clearly and express yourselves com- 
pellingly. 

It is my hope that you will joint our na- 

tional quest for excellence—that you will 
join our quest for fuller freedom of oppor- 
tunity. It is my hope that you will not be 
frightened into un-American silence, 
apologies, and denials whenever such con- 
structive proposals as the general welfare 
legislation I have discussed today are under 
attack. It is my hope that, secure in your 
faith in our society, you will do your part 
to promote the general welfare of all our 
citizens. 
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It is my hope that you have gotten rid, as 
Emerson put it, of “the nonsense of our wig- 
wams,” whether that nonsense be a cramped 
intellect or a narrow dogma. 

For your Nation asks much of you young 
people of today. It asks that the whole tone 
and thrust of your lives be directed toward 
the strengthening of our life together. It 


asks—-whatever you do—that you strive in 


every minute of the day for excellence in 
your endeavor, not just for yourself, but for 
the people with whom you live. 

For you work on a planet bizarre in its 
difficulties yet limitless in its possibilities 
for creative adventure. You live on a planet 
of abundance and peace—but also of poverty 
and ignorance. You will travel on a planet 
and who knows—perhaps away from a 
planet—where if you are thoughtful and 
knowledgeable—you can make our Nation 
friends—or, if you are thoughtless and 
selfish—deadly enemies. 

This is your planet. This is your Nation. 
These are the responsibilities. Will you dis- 
charge them to the very best of your abil- 
ities? I am confident that you will. 


Redevelopment of Depressed Areas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. SMITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples through which our society has 
grown is the spirit of cooperation. It 
was this sentiment which enabled the 
founders of our Nation to mold a socially 
and economically advanced unit. Today 
we are called on to engage in a great co- 
operative effort in the redevelopment of 
depressed areas. The Small Business 
Administration is one agency actively 
engaged in this effort. Recently, Mr. 
Phil David Fine, SBA Deputy Adminis- 
trator, outlined the responsibilities of 
his agency in area redevelopment. I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Fine’s 
remarks printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
orD, as follows: 
Text oF REMARKS BY SBA Drrurr ADMINIs- 

TRATOR Pur DAV FINE, AT MEETING OF 

THE NEw ENGLAND COUNCIL, STATLER-HIL- 

TON HorTeL, BosTon, Mass, JULY 12, 1961 

Ordinarily, the occasion of a return to my 
home city of Boston brings me a sense of 
release from the seemingly never-ending flow 
of problems which are part and parcel of 
any government department in these fast- 
moving times. 

The Small Business Administration is no 
exception to this concentration of activity. 
On the contrary, it seems to be the reposi- 
tory of more programs than any of us could 
have foreseen. And the responsibility for 
administering them leaves me little time on 
this trip for relaxation. 

The scope of our Agency’s activities has 
grown for two reasons. One, because the 
inauguration of any program intended for 
the better economic health of our Nation 
cannot overlook the importance of the 4,500,- 
000 businesses in the Nation which are classi- 
fied by our standards as small. 

And the second reason is that, justifiably, 
President Kennedy’s administration 
wherever possible to incorporate the m n- 
ics of new programs into existing Agencies. 
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Theirs is the responsibility for carrying out 


new programs needed to spur our economy 


toward greater productivity. 

For the reasons I outlined, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration finds itself tied in with 
such programs as the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration and, of more immediate in- 
terest at this time to New England as a 
whole, the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration. 

It is this program which, by enlisting the 
cooperation of existing Agencies and using 
the experienced personnel of these Agencies, 
the administration plans to aid the eco- 
nomic growth of the Nation, with emphasis 
on those areas where substantial and per- 


sistent unemployment exists. | 


These ideas are not new, but responsibility 
of the Small Business Administration in car- 
rying them out is new. But we welcome the 
challenge. 


In one particular area, the responsibility 


lies at my doorstep. 

Let me outline the responsibility of the 
Small Business Administration in this pro- 
gram, including my own personal responsi- 
bility. 

For those of you unfamiliar with the au- 
thority of the agency, the Small Business 
Administration is empowered to make loans 
under section 7 of the Small Business Act to 
small businesses directly where need be, and 
in participation—on both our immediate and 
a deferred basis—with banks and private 
lending institutions. The SBA may not 
make a loan to any small business if the 
needed financing is available elsewhere at 
reasonable rates of interest. 

Under the Small Business Act of 1958, the 
agency is authorized, also, to make loans to 
State and local development companies for 
relending to small businesses or for the con- 
struction of facilities to lease to such small 
businesses. 

Loans to State and local development com- 
panies, which are under sections 501 and 502 
of the Small Business Investment Act, come 
under my direct responsibility. 

I mention these p because (as you 
have already been told by preceding speak- 
ers) loans under the Area Redevelopment 
Act will be processed by Small Business Ad- 
ministration financial examiners, giving us 
added responsibility. 

These programs are important, also, because 


before a loan may be made under the Area 


Redevelopment Act, it must first be deter- 
mined if the loan can be made by the Small 
Business Administration under our regular 
lending program. 


Under the ARA, the following require- 
ments exist: 


The ARA Administrator, Mr. William Batt, 
must designate an area as a “redevelopment 


area.” 

On June 9, 1961, he announced 114 such 
areas. These are the so-called 5—-A areas. 
In New England, they include, among others, 
Fall River, Lowell, New Bedford, and North 
Adams in Massachusetts; Ansonia, Bristol, 
and Danielson in Connecticut; Biddiford- 
Sanford in Maine, and Providence and Paw- 
tucket in Rhode Island. Later, I under- 
stand, the 5B, or rural and nonurban areas 
will be designated. 

After an area has been designated, an over- 
all economic development plan must be ap- 
proved by ARA, but first the plan should 
have the blessing or approval of a designated 
State agency. 

Then a project as a part of an overall 
economic development plan requiring financ- 


ing must be approved by ARA. When that is 


done, the applicant comes to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration—we have field offices 
throughout New England. 
Ik we determine the loan can be made un- 
der our own authority, we will doso. If not, 
we'll process it under ARA lending author- 
ity. 

If the loan can be made by the Small 
Business Administration, it might come un- 
der section 7 of the Small Business Act or 
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under either section 501 or 502 of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958. 

I mention these specifically because each 
has separate loan limitations. 

Under section 7 of the Small Business 
Act, the SBA may lend up to $550,000 to a 
business. 

Under section 502 of the Investment Act, 
the ceiling for an individual loan is $250,- 
000 (although under the law a local develop- 
ment company or a State development com- 
pany may obtain loans for several small busi- 
nesses up to $250,000 for each.) 

Under section 501, however, under which 
loans may be made to only State develop- 


ment companies, the amount of funds a 


State development company may borrow 
to finance small businesses is limited only 
by the amount of its outstanding indebted- 
ness to other borrowers. If, for example, the 
State development company has outstanding 
borrowings of $5 million from other sources, 
it is eligible to borrow up to that sum for 
financing small businesses from the SBA. 

I should inject here that whereas in reg- 
ular SBA business loans and section 502 


loans, the interest rate is 544 percent and on 
~section 501 loans it is 5 percent, the rate 


charged on loans in areas having substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment is 4 per- 
cent. The interest rate on ARA loans is 
set at 43, percent. 

Under e area redevelopment program, 
we will be working directly with Mr. Batt, 
and we will cooperate and coordinate our 
activties to help the communities and indi- 
viduals secure needed financing under exist- 
ing Federal authority. 

In some cases, where the financial needs 
of a particular community cannot be wholly 
met by any of the SBA programs, the financ- 
ing may consist of a loan from the SBA 
to the extent that 3 lending pro- 
gram permits, with the balance of the 
funds coming from the Area Development 
Administration. 

What can such a program bring to New 
England? 

I can best answer it perhaps by an exam- 
ple of a rural Alabama community of 2 ,000— 
all cotton farmers. 

That is, they were cotton farmers when 
the weather was good and they had a crop. 

Otherwise they were living at only a sub- 
sistence level. The community had a general 
store, a post office and little else. But some 
of the people got together, studied their 
problem and formed a local development 
company eligible for loans and our section 
502 requirements. 


Meanwhile they had found that a plant 


35 miles away was thinking of expansion 
but was uncertain if sufficient trained man- 
power could be found. 

Members of the rural community con- 
vinced the plant owner that they could sup- 
ply the manpower if the expansion took the 
form of an additional plant in the rural 
community—it should be remembered that 
you cannot raid another community or State 
to entice. an existing business away from 
there. 

But this was an expansion program, in- 
tended to implement their existing produc- 
tion. 

The rural community raised $10,000 and 
applied to us for $90,000 more. 

We took into consideration in our evalua- 
tion the land that was contributed by one of 
the people in the town. We took into con- 
sideration also the feeling of the people of 
the town, for we knew that if these people 
established a business in there, they were 
not going to let it go. 

The $100,000 loan commitment came 
through. 

When the footings were poured, the man- 
ufacturer put signs on the town post office 


and the general store asking for applications 


for employment. He intended to hire 46 
people. He expected that he might have 
100 applications from the 2,000 people in the 
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community. He got over 900 job applica- 
tions. 

Now remember that there are 2,000 people 
in this town. Nine hundred is a lot of job 
applications for 2,000 people, young and old. 
When the walls of the building were going 
up some 4 weeks later, the manufacturer 
made arrangements with one of the members 
of the community to use his barn. He 
brought in a dozen sewing machines. He 
had a training course to teach sewing on 
these machines and how to make pajamas. 
By the time the building was up, he had 50 
trained employees ready to go to work. To- 
day, a year and one-half later, he has 325 
employees. We have lent to the develop- 
ment company in the community additional 
sums to expand. 

This community is now reestablished and 
revitalized; it has now two sources of in- 
come—cotton, which it has always had, and 
also it has an industrial base. There is not 
one family in this town which does not have 
at least one member working in this plant. 
If the weather is bad, they still have food to 
eat and are not looking for doles or grants. 
And the manufacturer has expanded his op- 
eration considerably, not only there, but also 
at his original plant. 

This southern Alabama community is 
cited as an object lesson because each one of 
the towns around it is now going ahead with 
its own development company and the peo- 
ple have the desire to aid themselves 
through this self-help program. 

The area redevelopment concept is both 
old and new. 

I say it is old because its roots lie in the 
cooperative spirit displayed by those who 
settled this New England area nearly 250 
years ago—in 1620 to be exact. 

And it is new in the sense that we in 
America are rediscovering—under the leader- 
ship of a New Englander, I am glad to say— 
the need for cooperation at all levels to bring 
employment to the unemployed; new busi- 


ness where it did not previously exist; new 


skills to replace those no longer in demand, 
and a sense of accomplishment which does 
more than merely ‘satisfy our need for 


accomplishment. 


This cooperation will augment payrolls, 
increasing buying power and consumer 
spending, not only here but across the 
country. | 

That increased buying power and spend- 
ing potential, adding as it does to our gross 


national product, will serve notice to those 


who predict our decline as a nation—and 


who sit like jackals waiting to devour us 


that the United States is a vibrant, growing 
economy. 

It will tell these enemies who lie in wait 
that instead of surpassing us by 1970, as 
some of their spokesmen have freely pre- 
dicted, they will find themselves still further 
behind us. 

It will demonstrate anew that through 
leadership and cooperation a free economy 
can stand strong and firm, undaunted by all 
the isms with which our enemies would 
divide us, and proof positive that this Nation 
will ever stand as the bulwark of a free 
economy 8 freedom itself. 


The Belgian National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


O NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Belgium. This 
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small nation, like so many others, de- 
rives no small benefit from its national 
lottery. 

In 1960, the Belgian national lottery 
gross receipts came to approximately 
$15 million. The net income, although 
not retained by the government, came 
to $6 million. The bulk of this money 
went to the social welfare fund and 
other charitable works. In 1960, some 
of the profit from the lottery was used 
to mitigate the distress of displaced per- 
sons in the former Belgian Congo. 

Belgium has realized that a lottery 
can be of great worth in obtaining 
funds for deserving causes. We would 
do well to come to the same realization. 


Soviet Blunders You Never Hear About 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


/ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 
Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the | 


ReEcorpD, I include an article which ap- 
peared in the Boston Sunday Herald 
titled “Soviet Blunders You Never Hear 
About.“ 

In these days of harsh but necessary 
reevaluation and criticism of our for- 
eign aid program, it is well to remember 
that we are not in a worldwide competi- 
tion against an infallible force staffed by 
omnipotent supermen. The United 
States is not the only country who has 
made mistakes in her efforts to win the 
uncommitted countries of the world to 
her side. We often wrongly believe our 
Foreign Service is inferior to the Russian 
diplomatic corps because, while we pub- 
licize our mistakes, we rarely hear of 
Communist blunders in that field. I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Members of this body an excellent article 
by the Honorable James J. Wadsworth, | 
our past Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, which points out some of the So- 
viet errors in the field of foreign rela- 
tions which have not been brought to the 
attention of the American public. 

In reading this article, however, one 


must remember that despite Communist 


mistakes, we should not relax our own 
efforts to help the new and uncommitted 
nations of the world. This article should 
serve as a reassurance to all of us that 
the Communist system of subversion and 
infiltration has also made errors, both 
in judgment and execution. We must 
keep in mind, as well, that while we are 
competing with a nation that may make 
errors, it is a nation which still is grimly 
determined to win over the world to’ 
communism and has devoted over $5 bil- 
lion in the last few years to insure the 
destruction of our ideas and beliefs all 
over the world. It seems clear to me 
that although a small part of our for- 
eign aid dollars may indeed have been 
wasted, the many benefits accruing from 
this program have been such that we 
must step up our own foreign aid pro- 


grams to meet this threat to freedom. 
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WasutIncron, D.C—I want to clear up a 
deep, double-edged misconception that a lot 
of Americans seem to have. One part of it is 
a feeling that the people representing the 
US. Government overseas are an inept, 
‘bungling crew whose bunders continually 
lose us friends. This belief was, of course, 
reinforced by our problems in Cuba and 
Laos. 

The second misconception is that Soviet 
Russia's representatives abroad are supermen 
who invariably do all things well. 

Neither notion could be further from the 
truth. 

John Hay Whitney, who was U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain for the past four years, 
said recently, “I watched our Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel close up. I found them to be 
a topnotch group of 
and highly competent diplomats.” 

On the basis of my service in the United 
Nations, I completely agree with him. What 
is more, my experience showed that, man 
for man, the Soviet foreign service doesn’t 

ours. I have talked with high of- 
ficials of the U.S. State Department, mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, and ranking 
U.N. dignitaries, and I can report that Com- 
munists do not enjoy any reputation 4s dip- 
lomatic geniuses elsewhere in the world. 

You've often heard it said, for instance, 
that Soviet ambassadors, unlike our US. 
envoys, can always speak the language of 
the country they're in. Not long ago, the 
State Department did a survey of Russian 
diplomats and discovered that 38 of the 61 
Soviet ambassadors could not speak the lan- 


Japan, Nikolay T. Fedorenko, who was fluent 
in Chinese. The man it sent to Cuba, Sergey 
M. Kudryayvtsev, could speak English, French 
and German, but not Spanish. Actually, a 
great many Soviet envoys cannot speak any- 
thing but Russian. 

There have been some really fantastic 
boners by Soviet representatives abroad. 
Here are some you never heard about. 

Afghanistan's wrong-way bakery: Back in 
1957, the U.S. S. R. put up a huge bakery for 
Afghanistan, complete with its own mam- 


genius. 

Unfortunately, Soviet engineers didn’t bother 

to check on Afghan eating habits, and they 

designed the ovens to bake bread in Western- 
style loaves. 

At first, the Afghans wouldn't touch it. 

They eat their bread in thin, unleavened 


Kabul and later passed it off on the Army. 

Blunder in Colombia: The Soviets blun- 
dered as badly with Colombia. They made a 
deal in 1958 to ship 5,000 tons of wheat in 
exchange for a stock of fine Colombian coffee. 
This was to be the first of a series of happy, 
mutually profitable transactions, Radio 
Moscow proudly 


\ But Moscow sent the wrong kind of wheat. 
It was only good for making spaghetti and 
Colombians are bread, not spaghetti, eaters. 

Poisoned wheat for Egypt: The Soviets did 
worse in Egypt. In early 1958 they sent the 
Egyptians a shipload of wheat that was moldy 


had ordered the wheat stacked in a ware- 
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insulted when they offered Mr. Khrushchev _ 
a present of a magnificent, handmade, hand- 


house which was ordinarily used for storing 
insecticides. 
Busted jeeps for Indonesia: It is astonish- 


me of one occasion in 1957, for example, 


when Russia sold Indonesia 4,000 Soviet-built | 


jeeps. Many of the jeeps turned out to be 
absolutely unsafe. When they were driven 
at high speeds, the steering gear failed. 

Anti-Communist elements in Indonesia 
had a field day over the incident. 

Junk for Argentina: The Argentines had 
the same sort of experience after they gave 
the Soviet Government a sizable order for 
steel cables, drills and power shovels. The 
Kremlin promised them the very best ma- 
terials, but the steel cables split, the drills 
cracked, and the motors in the power shovels 
burned out. Naturally, there was consider- 
able irritation in Buenos Aires. 

Burma’s hothouse hotel: Burma had a 


similar experience when it contracted with 


the Soviet Government to build it a new 
luxury hotel in Rangoon. Despite the sear- 
ing heat of Burmese summers—100 degrees 
in the shade—the Russians forgot to install 
air conditioning. 

The Burmese Government was furious. 
“What are you trying to palm off on us?” it 
demanded of Moscow. 

The Russians had to spend $200,000 extra 
putting in an air-conditioning system this 
spring. What made their faces even redder 
was that they had to use an American-made 
air conditioner. 

Cement in the rain: This must be said, 
too: Moscow doesn’t learn much from its 
mistakes. A couple of years ago, it shipped 
a whole year’s supply of cement to Burma 

tely before the monsoon season. 
When the rains started, it hardened into an 
unbreakable, unusable mess. 

Last summer, Moscow did it all over again. 
The Soviet press proudly announced a large 
shipment of cement to Guinea. The cement 
never reached Guinea at all. While it was 
standing on a dock in Liberia, awaiting 
transshipment, the torrential summer rains 
came. Again, the Soviet cement was ruined. 

One can merely conjecture as to the fate 
of the Soviet Commissar for Cement. 

Extra charges for India: Even the patient 
Indians have been distressed by Soviet busi- 
ness tactics. With a grand fiourish, the 
Russians opened a steel mill for India at 
Bhilai in 1959. They charged the Indians 
very little for the mill, but they soon made 
up for that. First, they asked India $1,120 
a ton for spare parts. Next, they raised the 
price to $1,400 a ton. At last count, they 
were demanding $5,040 a ton. 

I was told that Prime Minister Nehru ap- 
pealed personally to Khrushchev for more 
reasonable prices when they met at the U.N. 
General Assembly session last autumn. It 
got him nowhere. 

A night out in India: Some people have 
an idea that Soviet officials are always on 
their good behavior abroad. I am sure the 
Fremlin would like them to be. But Com- 
munists have human weaknesses too. 

Only recently, a Russian engineer working 
on the Bhilai steel mill in India went out 
for the evening with a pretty Russian woman 
interpreter and drank a bit too much vodka. 
He smashed up himself, his date, and a 
company car. 

Insults for Indonesians: Prime Minister 
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colored fabric called batik.“ 

“I don’t want any handmade stuff like 
that,” Khrushchev snorted. “It represents 
a bygone day. Machines, that’s what you 
Indonesians need.“ 

Khrushchev was a gauche during his visit 
to India last year, criticizing India’s form 
of government and its acceptance of econo- 
mic assistance from the West. 

The Madras Mail eventually declared, “It 

is unfortunate that the distinguished visitors 
from Moscow have fallen into the habit of 
lecturing Indians on matters which they are 
capable of deciding for themselves.” 
_ Backfire in Burma: Kremlin propagandists 
are constantly tripping over themselves. 
Just last ber, they deluged Burma 
with copies of a new book praising the Com- 
munist regime in Outer Mongolia. It was 
the worst move imaginable in a devoutly 
Buddhist nation such as Burma, for the 
book bragged that the Communists had killed 
37,000 Buddhist monks. 

One Rangoon newspaper reprinted, word 
for word, the section on the slaughter of 
the monks. The headline was the title of the 
book: “Facts About the . People's 
Republic.“ 


But let me underline one point here: The 


fact that the Communists make foolish 
blunders should not lead us to underesti- 
mate their threat to democracy. The Soviet 
bloc has spent more than $5 billion in the 
last few years on foreign aid-trade programs 
designed to win the uncommitted nations 
of the world over to communism. Some 
Soviet officials are very able and, unquestion- 
ably, communism has made alarming gains 


in large areas of Asia and Africa, and even 


in our Own hemisphere. 

Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
put it well: 

“If democracy is to survive, we must do 
everything in our power to help the uncom- 


mitted nations not only to resist Communist | 
pressure but to develop their own paths of 


freedom. We must be sure to send com- 
petent, well-trained men and women to rep- 
resent us abroad, people who know the coun- 
tries they're to serve in and who speak their 
languag 

In the past we Americans have made mis- 
takes. It is up to us to avoid more mistakes 
in the future. We cannot afford them if we 
are to keep our freedom and our friends. 

Meanwhile, it is some comfort to know 
that the Russians make mistakes, too. 
Plenty of them. 


Economy Called for To Back Defense 
Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include an eloquent plea for fiscal 
responsibility as contained in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune: 

Tux NEED FoR EconoMyY 


The American people are waiting for 
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in their lexicon. The costly frills that the 
country knows it can get along without are 
to be retained in all their expensive glory, 
including the $40 million Peace Corps. 

That is only one spot where money could 
be saved but it is a particularly good one 
because it is now apparent that the Peace 
Corps can be demobilized indefinitely with- 
out causing any harm. There is even talk 
of drafting the Peace Corpsmen into the 
Army. The disappearance of the Corps 
would take away Mr. Robert Shriver’s hon- 
orific position as Director but perhaps Pres- 
ident Kennedy can find some other public 
service for his brother-in-law to perform 
and, if not, Mr. Shriver can always come 
back to the school board in Chicago. He 
might even be restored to the position of 
president from which he resigned to under- 
take his Peace Corps assignment. 

Other economies are in plain view. There 
are 50,000 more names on the public payrolls 
than there were the day Mr. Kennedy was 
inaugurated. At $3,000 a year, which prob- 
ably understates their incomes, they are get- 
ting $150 million, all of which can be saved 
if the administration is willing to sacrifice 
some jobs for the sake of national solvency. 

It would be no trick at all to knock a 
billion dollars from foreign aid gifts and 
grants. Comparable savings can be made 
in housing and road appropriations, other 
public works, and an assortment of sub- 
sidies of which the farm subsidy is perhaps 
the best known. 

None of these ways of saving money is 
receiving administration attention. All of 
them should be. 

With the exception of a few appropria- 
tions, like that for interest on the public 
debt, no appropriation should be regarded 
as above reconsideration and review. 

If nothing else can be achieved in the time 
remaining before adjournment, Congress 
might usefully impose a blanket 5-percent or 
10-percent cut on the departments and bu- 
reaus. Even the existing military appropria- 
tions themselves can be slashed at many 
points without seriously impairing the mili- 
tary potential of the United States. Admiral 


Rickover has said that military efficiency 


would actually be promoted by economies, 
and we do not doubt that on this point he is 
wholly right. 


Dallas Initiative Claims Well Deserved 
Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Dallas are proud of the achievement 
record of our community. Dallas takes 
second place to no other city in its 
dynamic progress, in its advocacy of the 
hustle and sweat and individual initia- 
tive which is so much a part of the 
American tradition. Dallas business and 
industrial leaders have not waited on 
Government planning or Federal hand- 
outs, they have kept abreast of, and even 
ahead of developments in the space age 
until today Dallas ranks as one of the 
outstanding centers of the electronics in- 
dustry and we have only just begun. For 
this success, men like J. Erik Jonsson, 
mentioned in the following editorial 
from the Dallas Morning News, and 
others who were willing to risk capital 
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and to stake their whole future in the 
development of a new industry, deserve 
great credit. Also deserving of credit are 
the people of Dallas who are sterling 
examples of all that is best in our people. 

The editorial follows: 

DaLLas Is LEADER IN ELECTRONICS 

Seventeen thousand Dallasites earn nearly 
a hundred million dollars yearly by produc- 
ing $263,372,000 worth of electronics prod- 
ucts. Dallas Chamber of Commerce reports 
that the fast-growing electronics industry is 
our largest single employer and has un- 
surpassed growth potential. 

Nationally, Dallas ranks with Phoenix and 


other leading centers for electronics. This 


metropolis has far outstripped other South- 
western cities, including Houston and Fort 
Worth. And, as Dallas magazine says, No 
field offers more promise to the area than 
electronics.” 

Engineers and businessmen who pioneered 
in electronics here, such as J, Erik Jonsson 
and others, deserve the most credit. Their 
progress could never have been so great 
without the effective cooperation of the en- 
tire Dallas business community, working to- 
gether within the -Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce. | 


New Frontier Debt Program Beats Mer- | 


cury Space Program in Going Out of 
This World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 | 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


‘Wall Street Journal of August 2 con- 


tains an editorial commenting on the 
fact that last week the Federal public 
debt reached a record high as it soared 
to $293,172,794,984.62. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing subor- 
bital about the height of that debt—it 
is strictly all the way out of this world. 


The inflationary thrust of New Frontier | 


spending programs suggests that we are 
on the threshold of even greater break- 


throughs in new highs in public indebt- 


edness. For example, with respect to 
1961 and 1962 fiscal years, President 
Kennedy in 6 months has recommended 
a $15 billion increase in new obligational 


authority over the level recommended by 


President Eisenhower in January. Also, 
President Eisenhower pointed the way to 
balanced budgets for these 2 fiscal years 
with surpluses totaling $1.6 billion; in 
6 months’ time the Kennedy administra- 
tion has changed those budget surpluses 
to budget deficits totaling more than $10 
billion. 

The Kennedy administration spenders 
are working hard to convince the Amer- 
ican people that we can continuously 
spend more without pausing to review 
programs already on the books and pro- 
posals already presented for possible 
areas where cutbacks in spending could 
be accomplished. These administration 
fiscal astronauts would have the Ameri- 
can people believe that we can spend 
ourselves into sustainable prosperity at 
home and security abroad through defi- 
cit financing on a spending-as-usual at- 
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titude toward nonessential domestic 
spending programs during a time of 
what the President has called interna- 
tional crisis. 

The New Frontier program of soaking 
the kids with taxes tomorrow to pay for 
spending today does not have the sup- 


port of the American people. We must 


call a halt to the bureaucratic advocacy 
by the New Frontiersmen of constantly 
increasing public debt for nonessential 
programs which are unwanted by the 
American people and supported only by 
highly organized special interest groups. 
If America is to avoid inflation and pre- 
vent debasement of the value of our cur- 
rency, we must spend less for the unnec- 
essary sO we can spend what is needed 
for the necessary. A strong dollar is 
essential to a strong America, and the 
New Frontier officialdom must recognize 
that fact so we can succeed in strength- 
ening our Nation for the cold war con- 
test already in progress. 

Mr. Speaker, I will include, as a part 
of my remarks, the editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal captioned “New 
Name for the New Frontier,” which com- 


ments on. the public debt level: 


New NAME FOR THE NEw FRONTIER 


Last week the national debt reached 
$293 ,172,794,984.62—a record high. Never in 
its history has the United States gone so 
deeply in the red. 

And now, with the President asking for 
new billions for defense, it is likely that the 
debt figure next winter will climb even 
higher to something around $298 billion. 

The sad part of this is not just the 
amount owed, although that amount is so 
enormous it sends the mind reeling, nor is 
it just the inflationary threats that new 
Federal deficits pose for the country. The 
worst is that the administration and many 
lawmakers not only shrug off this massive 
debt and this inflation, but indeed press 
for more and more nonessential spending to 
keep the debt forever climbing. | 

No longer need we wonder, exactly what 
Mr. Kennedy meant when he urged a rush 
to the New Frontier. We have just reached 
a New Frontier called $293,172,794,984.62. 


Unempoyment Compensation Benefits to 
People in Jail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, IR. 


| OF FLORIDA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include for 
the consideration of the Congress a 
statement made by a constituent of mine, 
William Netschert, of Daytona Beach, 
Fla., in connection with the proposal 
that has been made to pay unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to people 
in jail: 

FoR THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD AND ALL 

CONGRESSMEN To HEED 

The recent request of the John Howard As- 
sociation, a nonprofit prisoner rehabilitation 
organization, to have prisoners’ compensa- 
tion as inmates covered by the unemploy- 
ment compensation system, is the last straw 
in the efforts of do-gooders to use the system 
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A6000 
of jobless benefits to bail out their waining 


ter 25 years of maladministration under 
unconstitu statutes it 
has not yet dawned on the do-gooders that 
allowance of benefits as a matter of 
right on a basis of need is contradictory in 
purpose. It does not seem to have pene- 
trated their consciences that it is just as 
immoral to discriminate on the basis of need, 
as a matter of right, as it would be to mis- 
appropriate moneys in any trust fund, such 
as the unemployment trust fund under the 


“charity” the things that are noble in pur- 
pose, and unto “equity” the things which 
“in So let it 


Mayor Joseph M. Barr, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
-HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


careful study. 
Mayor Barr properly states: 


I commend this letter to the attention 
of the American people and to the Con- 


gress: 

7 JULY 27, 1961. 
Hon. James G. FutTon, 
House Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 


Deak CONGRESSMAN FuLTON: The strength 
of our Nation and the success of our strug- 
gle against world communism is everyone’s 
concern, that of every public official, and of 
every American citizen 

That is why I am taking the liberty of 

views on the international de- 


need for recipient 8 to help them- 

selves, to initiate social and economic re- 
forms essential to their political and social 
stability. 

Por the first time, we will require coun- 
tries to demonstrate their willingness to con- 
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and effectively in politics, economics, and 
even in military alliances. It is a mark of 
the times that a British Government of any 


tribute to their own development and to the 
betterment of their people. 

I believe the President’s — for long- 
range financing and planning is equally 
essential. 

We must recognize that foreign aid is not 
a temporary program. We cannot afford an 
annual tug-of-war over financing if we ex- 
pect nations to develop the long-term plans 
and programs necessary for their own 
growth and progress. 

We are locked in a test of wills with the 
entire Communist world. The Soviet Union 
is not reluctant to promise aid to nations 
over a long-term period. The multiyear 
provision proposed by President Kennedy 
would enable us to compete on equal terms 
with the Russians. 

There are those who argue we are spend- 
ing too much for foreign aid, that we cannot 
afford the sums needed for long-term eco- 
nomic and military assistance. 

It seems to me that if we can provide 
more than $40 billion a year for military 
appropriations.to defend freedom from com- 
munism, we can certainly spend less than 
one-tenth that amount for foreign aid, 
which is just as effective a weapon in our 
total struggle to preserve freedom and de- 
feat the Communist peril. 

I would hope that the foreign aid program 
does not become a partisan or political 
issue. As former Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon recently stated, “Congressional ap- 
proval of a long-range foreign aid program 
is an absolute must if we are to be success- 
ful in our fight against world Communist 
aggression.“ 

In my judgment, we would have a strong 
moral obligation to assist the retarded and 
underdeveloped nations even if no Commu- 
nist threat existed. However, the existence 
of that threat makes our obligation that 
much more pressing. The serious Berlin 
situation, the many sensitive areas in the 
world, make it imperative that the world 
know of our Nation's unity, with no partisan 
or political reservation. 

For these reasons, I urge your all-out sup- 
port for President Kennedy’s foreign aid 
program. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH M. Barr, 
Mayor. 


Britain Makes Its Move 
EXTENSION mg REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include the following editorial which 
appeared in today’s Evening Star en- 
titled “Britain Makes Its Move“: 

BRITAIN MAKEs ITs 


Much more than commercial reasons, im- 
portant as they are, is involved in the de- 


cision of the British Government to apply | 
Common 


for membership in the European 

Market. For the ultimate goal of this con- 
tinental economic community, a grouping 
of six nations that was formalized by the 
so-called Treaty of Rome in early 1957, is 


some sort of political federation that could 


in the long term give Western Europe a 
new and vastly more powerful voice in world 
affairs. But to be part of this collective 
voice, if one does in fact develop, Britain 
would be trading away a measure of its his- 
torical independence in European affairs—an 


independence that it has employed shrewdly 
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party would even dare to consider a com- 
promise of this independence. 

There are, of course, good reasons why 
Britain’s Conservative government is willing 
to do this today—under safeguards which it 
hopes to establish by negotiation. Foremost 
among the reasons is the economic one; 
namely, that the Common Market group has 
become steadily stronger in trade, particu- 
larly within itself, and that British markets 
on the Continent have suffered accordingly. 
With its overall trade balance now running 
a deficit—its exports not enough to finance 
its imports—Britain cannot afford to accept 
casually this decline in continental markets. 
A parallel effect is the political one itself; 
a prolonged decline of Britain’s commercial 
influence on the Continent is bound to be 
accompanied by a decline in its political 
influence. One countermaneuver to estab- 
lishment of the Common Market, the crea- 
tion of a so-called Outer Seven in a Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association, in which Brit- 
ain has taken a leading part, has not quite 

an adequate answer. . 

Britain’s agony in this matter, and it is 
hardly less than agony, has not been ended 
by the decision to seek membership in the 
Common Market. There are many techni- 
calities to be negotiated, including the para- 
mount one of how the imperial preference 
system of trading within the British Com- 
monwealth can be adjusted to a new inter- 
national relationship. Products of Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand, for example, have 
favored status for entry into the British 
home market—a status which presumably 
must be revised in some fashion reasonably 
acceptable to all parties. Negotiating safe- 
guards for this Commonwealth trade will be 
one of the most difficult problems between 
London and the Common Market group. 

Prime Minister Macmillan has warned that 
the negotiations may be protracted and that 
there is no guarantee of success. He already 
has drawn political criticism at home, not 
only from Laborites but from a segment of 
his own Conservative Party. Basically, how- 
ever, he is displaying courage in exploring 
a course that could lead to greater economic 
and political strength of Western Europe in 


particular and the Western World in general. 


High Cost of Drugs 
HORN. JOHN D. DINGELL 


“MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 


to permission granted I am inserting into 


the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp an editorial appearing in the 

Washington Star of July 28, 1961, en- 

titled High Cost of Drugs“: | 
Han Cost or Drucs 


While much evidence is yet to be heard 
on its remedial proposals, the Senate Monop- 
oly Subcommittee is making an increasing- 
ly persuasive case for the need of legisla- 
tion which will reduce the unconscionably 
high prices of prescription drugs, while at 
the same time assuring their safety and 
usefulness. In general, we think the key 
provisions of the Kefauver bill designed to 
accomplish these results are on the right 
track 


As might be expected in a probe of an 
industry so vast and so complex, the 


4 
q social security system is. 
74 It is, therefore, meet and proper to suggest 
15 to the Members of Congress a paraphrase of 
hd the Scriptures, legislators should render unto 
1 be with unemployment compensation. 
| Wa. Nerscuert, MZ. 7 
1 Employment Security Consultant, 
5 Florida Legislature, 1961 Session. | 
4 
5 Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Mayor 
5 Joseph M. Barr, of the city of Pitts 
a burgh, Pa., my hometown, has written 
a to me on July 27, 1961, urging passage 
4 of the foreign aid bill. 
4 As Mayor Barr’s letter is excellently 
. written and contains a thoughtful ex- 
q pression of his views on the urgent need 
9 for the U.S. foreign aid program at this 
. time. I am placing this letter in the 
1 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp so that it will 
q receive wide distribution and receive 
0 I would hope that the foreign aid pro- ee 222 
it gram does not become a partisan or political 
0 Mayor Barr stresses that we in the 
a United States have a strong moral ob- 
id ligation to assist the underdeveloped 
| 
* 
a velopment—foreign aid program proposed 
1 your unqualified support for that program. 
President Kennedy's foreign-aid legisla- 
a tion goes a long way toward remedying , 
a errors of the past. 
am particularly impressed by thek P 


. tials for harm 
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Kefauver bill is full of controversial rami- 
fications. Its main thrust, however, through 
a variety of means, is to induce more com- 
petition in the production and the sale of 
drugs, and thereby reduce their costs. The 
subcommittee record is replete with exam- 
ples of drug costs (and of drug-company 
profits, as well), which are shockingly ex- 
cessive by any standard of evaluation. 
Among the intriguing goals of the bill is 
an effort to persuade doctors, in prescribing 
drugs, to a greater use of the generic (or 
official) names of drugs, rather than trade 
names which frequently command far high- 
er prices for precisely the same product. 
Many doctors, according to the subcommit- 
tee, have refrained from this practice in 
the understandable fear that they might 
run the risk of placing an inferior drug in 
the hands of their patients. Other pro- 
visions of the Kefauver bill, however, are 
aimed specifically at assuring that such 
drugs in fact are not inferior, but that all 
drugs marketed are both safe and efficacious. 
This would be accomplished in part by au- 
thorizing the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion (which now has the legal authority 
only to rule on the safety of drugs) to de- 
termine as well that they live up to the 
claims made for them as to usefulness. 
A few weeks ago, at the start of the cur- 
rent round of hearings, we were impressed 
by the American Medical Association argu- 
ment that every private physician must de- 
termine in the final analysis what drugs are 
useful for each patient, and that the new 
control proposed for the FDA might deny 
doctors access to of possible value to 
one or another of their patients. In view 
of the testimony from individual doctors 
since that time, however, and in view of the 
explanations offered by Senator KEFAUVER, 
it is difficult to believe that useful drugs 
actually would be kept out of doctors’ hands. 
In a very real sense, the FDA already is 
forced to consider the efficacy of drugs in 
certifying their safety, for there are few 
drugs in the entire armamentarium of 
medicine which do not have the potential 
for ill effects on someone. In practice, of 
course, the FDA must weigh these poten- 
against the degree of cura- 
tive benefit which each new drug possesses. 
We see no inconsistency, therefore, in 
broadening this evaluation of efficacy, or in 
the separate provisions of the bill which 
would impose tighter controls on mislead- 
ing or false information which might be 
disseminated by drug companies to doctors 
in their extensive promotional campaigns. 
There are other provisions—most par- 
ticularly one which would modify product- 
patent rights on drugs—which require more 
testimony, especially that of patent exports. 
Indeed, the drug industry itself has not yet 
had an opportunity to present its side of 
the story. The subcommittee nevertheless 
has amassed a truly overwhelming amount 
of evidence in support of its charges. 


Mr. Becker and Mr. Fulbright and Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an editorial from the 
Evening Star of August 2, 1961. This 
editorial is enlightening in that Mr. Fur. 
BRIGHT is always talking about proposals, 


negotiations and more talk. Never does 


he specify what kind of proposal nor 


does he ever say what we are to give 
when we negotiate. There is no doubt 
in my mind the only type of negotiation 
the Kremlin will understand is our 
strength and our action. But in talk the 
Kremlin seems to be able to outtalk us at 
every turn. | 

The editorial follows: 

Mr. FULBRIGHT AND BERLIN 

In his Sunday television interview (ABC, 
“Issues and Answers“), Chairman FULBRIGHT, 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
seems to have been implicity and rather 
sharply critical, in a vague sort of way, of 
the administration's handling of the Soviet- 
manufactured Berlin crisis. 

Thus, although supporting the President's 
recent speech on the subject, the Senator 
has voiced the opinion that “we have been 
remiss in not making proposals that would 
give some opportunity for negotiation” 
aimed at averting a military test that could 
explode into nuclear war. And he has gone 
on to declare that we should have confer- 
ences at the ministerial level to avoid a 
showdown. I don’t see any great advantage 
in just taking the view that we will enter- 


‘tain no negotiations, we won't enter into any 


negotiations for any kind of a change. Im 
for negotiation and discussion as opposed to 
ultimatums and showdowns.” 

Well, wholly apart from the completely 
nonspecific “proposals” he has referred to, it 
seems to us that Mr. Fu.tsricut has been 
less than helpful or historically accurate in 
suggesting that the United States has not 
sought (which it actually has, ever since 
1945) to work out a decent German settle- 
ment on the basis of good and affirmative 
propositions. It seems to us, too, that his 
remarks have had the unfortunate effect— 
undoubtedly unintended—of leaving the im- 
pression that President Kennedy and Secre- 
tary of State Rusk are not really interested 
in negotiating with thé Russians on Berlin, 
but instead are in a mood for “ultimatums 
and showdowns” to demonstrate to the 
Kremlin how tough our country can be— 
and it can be awesomely tough, of course. 

The fact is, however, that our Govern- 
ment, as the President made clear in his 
somber address on Berlin, is ready and will- 
ing to negotiate honestly with the Kremlin 
in an effort to bring about an abatement of 
the crisis that Mr. Khrushchev himself, de- 
liberately and with malice aforethought, has 
stirred up. This point has been underscored 
by Mr. Rusk, who will be in Paris a few 
days from now for conferences with the for- 
eign ministers of Britain, France, and West 
Germany. As he told a news conference 
last week, these meetings, in addition to 
fostering allied unity, will “try to find op- 
portunities for a peaceful adjustment” of 
the situation. 

Unhappily, Senator Fu.sricutT’s off-the- 
cuff TV remarks have failed to take into 
account these positive aspects of our 
American posture as regards Berlin. And 
this is doubly unfortunate, we think, be- 
cause of his position as head of the august 
and powerful Senate —— Relations 
Committee. 


Problems in International Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1961 
Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to have inserted in the Recorp a 


letter recently received from Mr. S. W. 

Bartlett, of Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Hawan, June 30, 1961. 

Congressman DANIEL K. INOUYE, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 


Washington, DC. 


DEAR Ix our: You and your 
colleagues others in high Government 
circles are aware of gravity of this hour in 
international relations—and for once, I 
think, the American people share this 
awareness. It is my hope that this popu- 
lar awareness will lead to a sense of the 
scope and urgency of the larger problem 
facing the free world, and will not lapse 


again into indifference if the crises of this 


hour are safely passed. 

But to sustain this awareness the Amer- 
ican people need to understand the nature 
of the long-range problem. I believe that 
such an understanding would help inspire 
in Americans the needed spirit of resolve 
and purposiveness, the willingness to sacri- 
fice that the President has so often at- 
tempted to invoke without making it clear 
what sacrifices are needed, and in what awe- 
some amounts. 


Concerning the nature of the larger prob- 


lem in international relations, it seems to 


me that there is one factor too often under- 


weighty factor in the ever-precarious balance 
of power. 

Since World War II many millions in Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East have had their 
initial exposure to the varying images of 
the United States and Russia. Under pre- 
war conditions of communications these 
same millions would never have heard of the 
two colossal powers struggling for control 
of them, and would have been too occupied 
with their own struggle for the next meal 
to care. Today the United States and Rus- 
sia are thrust upon them willy-nilly in 
printed and broadcast word and picture, 
and in the person of official and unofficial 
representatives. They have well developed 
feelings about the United States and the 
U.S. S. R. And other millions just now being 
prodded into awareness by modern com- 
munications will rapidly develop emotional 
responses to the words “Russia” and 
“United States.” 

There is nothing new in the fact that 
most of these millions are acutely h 
from the day they are born to the day they 
die. Starving and discontented masses 
have always been a potential threat to world 
stability (witness the French Revolution, and 
our own American Revolution, which was 
fathered by discontent). But the explosive 


potential of discontented masses is increas- 


ing immeasurably with the march of tech- 
nologically improved communications. For 
the first time in history the starving peas- 


ant in central and southeast Asia can com- 


pare his lot with yours and mine and 
thereby discover just how miserable he 
really is. Further, modern communications 
promotes. within the starving peasant of 
Asia a feeling of community with the 
world’s other unfortunates, a feeling that 
may already extend as far as the starving 
peon in South America. 

No longer can the game of international 


politics be played by manipulating heads of 


state like pieces on a chessboard. An edi- 
torial in the March 16, 1958, edition of the 
Free China Fortnightly (printed in Taiwan) 
states: 

“In east and south Asian countries, the 
United States has only attached itself to 


the upper stratum and operated through the 


bureaucracy. They have established close 
relations with the minority ruling class, and 
frequently knew them well personally. In 
the process the real people and masses are 
forgotten. In contrast the international 
Communists use an opposite method; they 
concentrate on working through the people; 
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emergence of mass communications as a | 
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at the lower 
stratum. In ordinary times the east and 
south Asian countries are often pro-United 
States at the top and anti-United States at 
bottom; whenever an upheaval occurs, 


techniques work for us. But that would be 
too easy. Improved relations with the peo- 
ple of these poverty-stricken nations is 
vitally necessary, but mainly as a stopgap 
measure, a bid for more of the time that is 
running out on us. 

How much time is needed? Several dec- 
ades at least. 

For at its root the problem remains pov- 
erty, not poor public relations. Let’s face 
the fact that the awakening of poverty- 
stricken millions by means of mass commu- 
nications has a natural tendency to work 
against the interests of those who represent 
established prosperity and/or a history of 
colonial exploitation—and that’s us and our 
allies. As surely as the Western allies are 
the natural negative pole of awakening dis- 
content, international Communists have as- 
siduously worked to provide a positive pole 
around which to mobilize the discontented. 
The frequency with which they have gotten 
others to do their fighting for them is one 
measure of the Communists’ success. To me 
it seems clear that, if the poverty of enough 
people the world over can be sufficiently alle- 
viated, the appeal of communism can be ex- 
pected to wane and war to become increas- 
ingly unlikely. 

Many will object that our foreign-aid pro- 
gram so far has not earned us wide popu- 
larity. Objections put in this way are beside 
the point and underline the fact that our 
aid to date was designed primarily 
to buy allies. As such, it was aimed at heads 
of state instead of at common needs and, in 
my opinion, has been too heavily weighted 


on the military rather than the economic. 


side. 
I am convinced that any serious and ade- 


quate effort at helping those in need to a 


self-respecting standard of living will mean 
demanding of ourselves the effort and sacri- 
fices usually thought of as only appropriate 
to a wartime economy—allout crash produc- 
tion, much higher taxes, rationing, etc. The 
Russian people are making this effort. We 
can, too, if we can only find in our land 
that vital resource of which Russia has an 
abun and a sense of purpose. 
There is a tendency among the usually 
knowledgeable to view as unrealistic and 
visionary what I am proposing here. Is it 
possible for the United States and her allies 
to make a significant dent in the seemingly 
hopeless poverty of one-third (or more) of 


this earth’s population? C. P. Snow, in his 


book, “The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution,” writes: 

“It is technically possible to carry out the 
scientific revolution in India, Africa, south- 
east Asia, Latin America, the Middle East 


within 50 years. There is no excuse for 


Western man not to know this. And not to 
know that this is the one way out through 
the three menaces which stand in our 
way—H-bomb war, overpopulation, the gap 
between the rich and the poor.” 

There are those who disagree with Snow, 
and who claim that our economy cannot 
stand the strain of dedicating the bulk of 
our productive energy to foreign economic 
aid over the distance of several decades. 
They may be right—and yet this objection, 
too, is beside the point, since we have no 
more choice than if we were to be faced 
with a shooting war of that duration. 
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For if it is true that prosperity promotes 
stability and responsibility, it is doubly true 
today that degrading poverty promotes a 
disaster. Picture the hazards of the coming 
years of cheap atomic weapons. The Nassers 
and the Castros of this earth will be able to 
obtain atomic weapons from one of the dozen 
or so nations who will be producing them in 
a few years, I am sure. Because their re- 
cently awakened and increasingly frustrated 
countrymen have nothing to lose but their 
miserable lives, many such Nationalist lead- 
ers will reach the desperate conclusion that 
using atomic weapons to blackmail the big 
powers is worth the risk. Or what of the 
day Mao Tse-tung joins the nuclear club? 


He has already endorsed nuclear war with the 
forthright statement that China has little 


of importance to lose. In a certain and very 
real sense, then, it is even in our interest that 
Red China should prosper economically, for 
a better fed Chinese populace can be ex- 
pected to put pressure on doctrinaire Com- 
munist leadership to abandon the war 
chants. We have historical support for this 
reasoning in the case of Russia, where the 
leadership has retreated from strict Leninist 
revolutionary doctrine to a more responsi- 


ble policy because the Russian people have 


had a taste of good times and want more of 


Ik. 


In short, crass words, when people have 
finally gotten something to lose they are less 
likely to risk atomizing it. 

In the interests of international stability 
and responsibility, then, these are the hard 
headed, realistic reasons why we should “go 
for broke“ in our efforts to help one-third 
of the world’s population get something to 
lose. But these are not the only reasons. 
As long as there are children starving else- 
where on earth, it is questionable whether 
we have the right to hold back the material 
blessings that are ours largely by accident of 
time and place. 

Sincerely, 
S. W. BARTLETT. 


Opposition Expressed to Consolidating 
Indian Area Offices in Oklahoma 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 
task force report recommended to the 
Secretary of Interior that the Indian 
area officers of Muskogee and Anadarko 
be consolidated and moved to Oklahoma 
City. 

I, personally, am opposed to this move 


because of difficulties and added com- 


plications it will impose on our Indian 
friends. It is difficult for me to see that 
the saving in money could possibly equal 
the service curtailed. The following 
telegrams, though only a token of the 
number actually objecting to the con- 
solidation, solidly attests to the fact the 
opposition exists and is widespread: 
ELGIN, OKLA., — 12,.1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My name is Norton Tequechi. I am a 
Comanche Indian and also a retired Meth- 
-odist minister. I have lived in the Ana- 
darko area all my life. My ancestors lived 
here before the white man. We want to 
continue our area office at Anadarko and not 
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have to go to Oklahoma City. I know this 
best for Indians. 
NORTON TEQUECHI. 
ANADARKO, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Oklahoma City full of one-way streets. 
Indian always go wrong way. Lots of In- 
dians probably killed when our office move 
Oklahoma City. Don’t make much sense. 

NATHAN DoyBEI, 
Kiowa. 


APACHE, OKLA., 
July 12, 1961. 

Hon. STEWART UDALL, 

Secretary of the Interior, 

Washington, DC.: 7 

Eastern Oklahoma Indians are Eastern 
Oklahoma Indians, Western Oklahoma In- 
dians are Western Oklahoma Indians and 
never the twain shall meet in this genera- 
tion. Suggest go slow policy with respect to 
Indian bureau change in Oklahoma. 

JIM EKARDOKUS, 
State Representative. 
ANADARKO, OKLA., 
July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, . 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Oklahoma City too big for Indian to find 
anything, let alone area Indian office. Move 
to Oklahoma City cause town full of lost 
Indians. 

GEORGE RED WING, 
Kiowa. 
CYRIL, OKLA., 
| July 12,1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am president of Comanche Friendship 
Club. You move office Oklahoma City we 
not only lose office here, but advice and 


Friendship of area officials who will be gone. 


Our business affairs will be much slowed up. 
Please don’t do this to Indians. Office been 
here 100 years. Indian use to Anadarko. 
All Indians together in this. 

MILTON Sovo. 


ANADARKO, OKLA., July 13, 1961. 


Hon. STEwarRtT UDALL, 


Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Indian office here serves approximately 
23,000 Indians. Anadarko is best location in 
Oklahoma for office. Indians cannot travel 
to Oklahoma City for business. 

WAYNE DOUGLAS, 
Methodist Minister. 
ANADARKO, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, . 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

I am a Caddo Indian. I live in Anadarko. 
I know you will be hurting my people, many 
of whom are too old, and do not have cars 
to go to Oklahoma City, if you move area 
Office to Oklahoma City. Many are old and 
do not understand white man’s ways. All 
have individuals in area office here they 
trust and have learned to communicate 


with. Please do not break this agreement 


to have an area Office here, as so many 
treaties have been broken in the past. 

FRANK HENRY, 

Caddo. 


ANADARKO, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 


Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
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tribes of eastern Oklahoma and the existing 
offices should therefore be maintained in 
status quo to best carry out Indian bureau 
program in Oklahoma. 
VOII. UPCHURCH, 
County Attorney. 

ANADARKO, OKLA., July 13, 1961. 
Hon, STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please reconsider consolidation and re- 
moval of Anadarko area office. The removal 
would work great hardships on Plains Indi- 
ans and rural communities as a whole. 

HASKELL B. PUGH, 
Chairman, Caddo County Democrat 
Central Committee. 


_ANADARKO, OKLA., * 13, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

I am definitely against the moving of the 
Anadarko area office. Please consider us 
when arriving at your decision. 

ARTHUR 


PUNLEY, 
Wichita Tribe. 
ANADARKO, OKLA., July 13, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D..: 

May I, as president of the Anadarko Cham- 
ber of Commerce, speaking in behalf of the 
entire board of directors, express that we are 
definitely against the consolidation of the 
Anadarko and Muskogee area offices, realiz- 
ing what economy measures could be af- 
fected by this move. 

W. S. HALL, 
President, Anadarko Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
APACHE, OKLA., July 13, 1961. 
Hon. Stewart UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

There are more Indians served by Agency 
now than when it was first started. More 
people depend on Agency. Please reconsider 


movement of Agency. 
Bos EVANS. 


ANADARKO, OKLA., July 13, 1961. 
Hon. Stewart UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

To consolidate the area offices of Musko- 
gee and Anadarko will cause an economic 
upheaval that would be almost destructive 
to local communities. It will destroy the 
energy and ambition of local people to fur- 
ther the development of preserving Indian 
lore and tradition. It will take away from 
local communities the influence needed to 
continue better services. It would not be 

for the economic good of the Government, 
Indians, and the areas of Oklahoma involved. 
It would be a big political mistake. Please 
leave the area offices as they are. 
ALBERT CONNEL, 
Chairman, Western Oklahoma Areca. 


APACHE, OKLA., July 13, 4961. 
Hon, STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Give further study to consolidate Ana- 
darko area office and Muskogee office. The 
economy of this community would suffer 


greatly. 
RaLpu ELLIOTT. 
Fort Coss, July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Anadarko area Indian office is satisfactorily 
answering the particular administrative 
needs of southern plains Indians. It's re- 
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moval and consolidation with another area 
office would disrupt not only the service to 
the Indians but the economy of a Gependent 
Indian community. 

MEEKs, 


Mayor. 


OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you consider carefully the consolida- 
tion of Anadarko area office and Muskogee 
office. Merchants very depressed over the 
idea and what it could mean. 

DARNELL, 
Merchant. 


APACHE, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 


Hon. STEWART UDALL, 


Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.“ 


Please do not consider the movement of. 


Anadarko area office as we would all suffer 
in this community if such action was taken. 
J. H. ELLiott, 
Merchant. 


APACHE, OKLA., July 13, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Please consider comestetation of Anadarko 
and Muskogee office as a damaging thing to 
this small community that does not have 
industries to compensate payroll. 

ROBERT CREWS, 
Merchant. 
ANADARKO, OKLA., July 13, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.“ 

This appeal may sound selfish but I am a 
young married man with two children who 
has just recently gone in debt for a clean- 
ing shop. A move of the Anadarko area 
office would not leave sufficient payroll here 
for me to make payment on my business. 
Please consider young businessmen like my- 
self when arriving at a decision. 

BI IL. Watson, 
Cleaning Shop Operator. 


APACHE, OKLA., July 13, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please do not consider consolidation and 
move of Anadarko area office as it is bene- 
ficial to all parts of our small communities. 

DONALD DAHL, 
Merchant. 


ANADARKO, OKLA., July 13, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you consider all angles before making 
your decision in regard to relocating 
Anadarko area office. 

ANDY ANDERSON, 
Manager, C. R. Anthony Co. 


Arananxo, OL A., July 13, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

For the better interests of the people of 
Oklahoma, I request that you do not consoli- 
date the Anadarko and Muskogee area offices. 

Tue 
County Commissioner. 


ANADARKO, OKLA., July 13, 1961. 
Hon. Srewart UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.. 

Please consider all persons that will be 
harmed in this area by the proposed reloca- 
tion of Anadarko area office. 

Cas. F. GOODWIN INSURANCE Co. 
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ApacueE, OKLA., July 13, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Intertor, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Anadarko area office is of great help to all 
Indians and whites in this area. Please do 
not consider the movement of agency to 


Oklahoma City. 
WaYNE Marr, Mayor. 
ANADARKO, OKLA., July 13, 1961. 


Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Indians that depend on agency are old 


and poor. They need the agency here, a 
million times more than they would need 
it in Oklahoma City. 
ALFRED HUNTER, 
Member, Delaware Tribal Council. 


ANADARKO, OKLA., July 13, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I strongly urge you to consider what the 
consolidation of the Anadarko and Musko- 
gee area Officers would do to our community 
and tribes of this area. 

VERNON MaRTIN, Merchant. 


OKLA. July 13,1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Why isn’t Anadarko good location for In- 
dian office? It's been good location in the 
past and would continue to be so. 

BEN Moore, Merchant. 


APACHE, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the — 
Washington, D.C.: 
Southern Plains Indians administrative 
needs most unique. Combining area office 
services with any other area and particu- 
larly relocating in another community would 
damage effectiveness and bring harmful eco- 
nomic distress to both the Anadarko and 
Muskogee Indian centers. | 
H. J. BODENSTEIN, Merchant. 
Port Coss, OxLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEwWartT UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 


Washington, D.C.: 


I feel that present Indian Bureau setup in 
Oklahoma is result of best Bureau expe- 
rience. 

LEONARD RATLIFF, 
Retail Merchant. 
APACHE, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D..: 

Proposed consolidation of Indian Bureau 
area Offices in Oklahoma not believed in best 
interest of Indians. Strongly suggest full 
study be made before decision is reached: 

Jack Auperry, Merchant. 


ANADARKO, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. Stewart UDALL, | 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

As secretary of the Delaware Tribal Com- 
mittee I feel that to transact business for 
myself and my people the place of transac- 
tion should be near our people. I, as well as 
my people, are against the removal of our 
area Office. 


WILLIAM EXENDINE, 
Secretary, Delaware Executive Committee. 
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ANADARKO, , July 12, 1961. 
Hon. Stewart UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I wish to enter protest against consolida- 
tion of Anadarko and Muskogee area offices 
for the following reasons: 

1. Inconvenience to the Indians involved. 

2. I do not believe that it will prove to 
be an economy measure for the Government. 

3. It will seriously damage the economy of 


both Anadarko and Muskogee. 


N. J. DIKEMAN, 
President, First State Bank. 


ANADARKO, OxLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. Stewart UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Proposal to consolidate Anadarko aad 
Muskogee area offices most disturbing to this 
Indian center. We urge you to make a most 
critical study and weigh what we consider 
to be more harm than benefit. 

WaLpo Merchant. 


ANADARKO, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 


‘Hon. Srewart UDALL, 


Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D..: 

We respectfully urge you to consider as 
illogical the recommendation to consolidate 
the Anadarko and Muskogee area Indian of- 
Aces for relocation to another city. A suc- 
cessful pattern of service to Indian tribes 


would be 
M. McGINLeEy, Cafe Owner. 


ANADARKO, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 


Washington, D.C. 


Your consideration of the heavy economic 
loss to communities affected by consolida- 
tion of the Anadarko and Muskogee area 
Indian offices is requested. We see great 
damage here in this area where much of the 
surrounding land is Indian owned and not 


taxable. 
CMAS. J. LOVELL, Merchant. 


ANADARKO, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. Srrwanxr UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Indian leaders here are asking that we as 
businessmen urge you to refuse the recom- 
mendation to consolidate the Anadarko and 
Muskogee area Indian offices. A great ma- 
jority of the tribesmen appreciate the 
Bureau’s service as it is now extended. Re- 


location of the area office can be disruptive. 


Sam THOMPSON, Mayor. 


VERDEN, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. Stewart 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Urge you to study closely the harm to 
Indians as well as to Oklahoma communities 
if Muskogee and Anadarko area offices re- 


located. 
KENNETH WILLIAMS, Mayor. 
ANADARKO, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. Stewart UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 
The economy of Anadarko depends greatly 
upon the area office of the Indian Bureau. 
The impact on this community from its loss 


would be disastrous. Unless its elimination 


as proposed serves a cogent purpose, we hope 
you will consider our community welfare 


along with other factors. | 
Dr. J. B. Mies. 
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ANADARKO, OKLA., W 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 


Secretary of the Interior, 


Washington, D.C.: 

Late news report received in Oklahoma of 
plans to combine Anadarko and Muskogee 
area Indian offices will cause much eco- 
nomical hardship on Indians and local com- 


munities. This plan must be given careful - 


thought before such a move is made. 

INEZ VANCE, 
Secretary, — Executive Committee. 
APACHE, O OKLA., July 12, 1961. 


Hon. UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 


Washington, D.C.: 


United Press states Keeler report recom- 
mends consolidation of Anadarko and Mus- 
kogee area offices in Oklahoma City. I be- 
lieve that this would not be in the best 
interest of the Indians served in these two 

Tom MAYNARD, 


. Cashier, First National Bank. 


VERDEN, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, | 

Secretary of Interior, 

Washington, D.C.: 

This entire community depressed by pos- 
sibility of movement of Anadarko area office 
personnel. Anadarko with heavy Indian 
population has built its economy around In- 
dian service. Consolidation of Muskogee, 
Anadarko area office elsewhere would be 
crippling. 

3 C. E. NELSON, 
President, National Bank of Verden. 
ANADARKO, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEwarT UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Recent news story of plan to consolidate 
Anadarko and Muskogee area offices is quite 
disturbing to people in Oklahoma, especial- 


ly will this plan work many hardships on 


Indians. Thoughtful consideration should 
be given before decision made. 
MYRTLE HOLDER, 
Past President, Delaware Executive 
Committee. 
ANADARKO, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 

Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Would respectfully ask a careful study be 
made before decision on proposed consolida- 
tion of Anadarko and Muskogee area Indian 
offices be made. Indian people very con- 


cerned. 
VIVIAN CARTER, 
Member, Caddo Tribe of Indians of 
Oklahoma. 


ANADARKO, ORLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Respectfully suggest that careful study 


will reveal that any proposed changes in 
Oklahoma Indian area offices will be neither 
feasible, economical or desirable. 
Ina Brown, Retail Merchant. 

ANADARKO, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Local Indians are distressed at press re- 
ports of elimination of Anadarko area office. 
Western Oklahoma tribes allotted under 
General Allotment Act appreciate a local 
office with decentralized bureau authority as 
presently exists in area office. 

WALLACE 
Editor, Anadarko Daily News. 


it is. 


August 2 


ANADARKO, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

According to the Keeler report it has been 
recommended that Anadarko area office and 
Muskogee area office be consolidated and 
located in Oklahoma City. All Indians in- 
volved in this consolidation would be seri- 
ously inconvenienced by this consolidation 
by reason of the fact their administration 
would be so far removed from their homes. 

It would also seriously effect the economy 


of both Anadarko and Muskogee. 


AMERICAN SavINGs & LOAN, 
JOHN J. POLLARD, 
President. 


ANADARKO, OK OKLA., ie 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Local people both Indian and white very 
concerned about plan to consolidate Ana- 
darko and Muskogee area Indian offices to 
one in Oklahoma City. These Indian of- 
fices were located in present town many years 
ago to serve Indian people. A move would 
serve no purpose for Indian people. 

JACKSON MCLANE, Sr., 
Vice President, Delaware Executive 
Committee. 


ANADARKO, OK OKLA., 1 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 


Secretary of Interior, 7 


Washington, D.C.. 

Why should our area office be moved. 
Haven’t we Indian people had enough with- 
out having to go to a place such as Okla- 
homa City to have our affairs taken care 
of. It is hard 92K for my people the way 


JESS PARTON, 
Delaware Committeeman. 


ANADARKO, OK ORKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Earnestly request that you do not move 
Anadarko area Indian office as it will cause 
a great economic loss to the Indians of this 
area as well as all merchants. 

ALAN HAIGHT, 
Merchant. 


ANADARKO, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

I am very much against any plan to move 
Anadarko area office from present location. 
All my life this is the place I have handled 
my business. Would ask your careful 
thoughts on this proposed change. 

FRANK EXENDINE, 
Member, Delaware Executive Committee. 


Anaparxo, On ORKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am president of the arts and craft co- 
operative at Anadarko. Our group is vio- 
lently opposed to the removal of our area of- 
fice to Oklahoma City. We are trying to 


learn how to make a living the white man 


way. We don’t want to go to Oklahoma 


City for help we now get. 
Mars 


oni Sovo, Commanche. 


ANADARKO, OK OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 
As president of the Delaware executive 
committee it is the sole desire after talking 


to my people that we do not want this area 


office moved as we know the removal will 
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cause us Many hardships in the transaction 


of our business. 
Art THOMAS, 
President, Delaware Executive Committee. 


ANADARKO, C July 12, 1961. 


Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My people and I have alwa ys had 
Indian business affairs near us so that 
can do justice for our people. I recommend 
that we leave the area office here in Anadar- 
ko, Okla., as it is one of the last few things 
that we Indians have. Please don’t make 
things any harder for us. 

LEWIS ZADOKA, 
Chairman, Wichita Executive Committee. 


ANADARKO, d. OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I live in Spencer, Okla., but my people live 
in and around Anadarko and 1 know it 18 
hard for me to get to our place of business. 
I doubt that but a few could travel any- 
where to get their affairs taken care of. This 
would indeed cause much hardship to my 
people. 
myself are against the removal of our area 
office from Anadarko, Okla. 

JESSE AHDUNKO, 

Chairman, Caddo Executive Committee. 


Fort Coss, OxLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 
Believing that governmental service can 
best be rendered at the place where it is 
most needed, the elimination of the area 


office at Anadarko does not appear justified 


because of peculiar Oklahoma situation. 
Suggest proposed move be dropped or future 


study made. 
JoE Bos TRUITT; 
Retail merchant. 


Fort Coss, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Your continued questioning of the task 
force recommendation to consolidate Ana- 
darko and Muskogee area offices is encour- 
aged. Both Indians and non-Indians here 
are greatly disturbed at the possibility and 
feel consolidation would be harmful to all 
concerned. 

W. D 


. FINNEY, 
President, Washita Valley Bank. 


ANADARKO, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secreary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My name is Enoch Smokey. I am a Kiowa 
Indian and have lived near Anadarko for 
more than 80 years. I wish to protest the 
moving of Anadarko area office to Oklahoma 
City. Many Indians in the western half of 
Oklahoma are in advanced years and it 
would make it impossible for us to transact 
our business in a satisfactory manner. 

ENOCH SMOKEY. 


ANADARKO, OKLA., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D..: 

Consolidation of two Oklahoma area offices 
‘has been proposed on several occasions and 
in each instance has been rejected after 
careful study. Nothing has since occurred 
to change the Indian situation in Oklahoma 
as investigation will reveal. 

CARL. WEST, 
Retail merchant. 


So therefore my people as well as. 
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AwaparKo, A., July 12, 1961. 
Hon. Stewart UDALL, 

Secretary of Interior, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Our land, our freedom to move about, our 
hunting grounds, our way of life have gone 
and now our area office. 

Sapre Brook, 
Caddo Executive Committee. 


_ Philadelphia Capehart Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee of the Armed Forces Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate has expressed 
its unwillingness to allocate more than 
$550,000 under the Capehart housing 
law. Due to the cost of acquiring land 
for the construction of such housing 
facilities in the Philadelphia area for 
low-income navy yard personnel, the 
Philadelphia City Council, at the request 
of Mayor Richardson Dilworth, has en- 
dorsed the mayor’s proposal that the 
city assume part of the cost of acquisi- 
tion of the tract of land in the vicinity of 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. This is 
the kind of cooperative spirit which will 
result in mutual benefit to the city and 
to the Nation. 

I have included a copy of Resolution 
180, which was passed by the City Coun- 
cil of the City of Philadelphia on July 20, 
1961, in support of the mayor’s proposal: 

RESOLUTION 180 
Endorsing the mayor’s proposal that the city 
assume part of the cost of the acquisition 
of a tract of land in the vicinity of the 

Philadelphia Navy Yard for the construc- 

tion of a Capehart housing project for low 

income Navy personnel 

Whereas there is a need for housing for 
low income personnel employed at the Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard; and 

Whereas a subcommittee of the Armed 
Forces Committee of the U.S. Senate has 
indicated that it is not willing to recommend 
the allocation of more than $550,000, under 


the Capehart housing law toward the cost 


of acquiring land for the construction of 
such housing facilities; and 

Whereas the mayor of the city of Phila- 
delphia appeared before this subcommittee 
and indicated that the city of Philadelphia 
would be willing to make available such 
funds as may be necessary in excess of the 
$550,000 required to pay for the acquisition 
of the ground located in Philadelphia near 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard; and 

Whereas the Council of the City of Phila- 
delphia believes that the acquisition of the 
plot of ground now under consideration for 
the construction of low-cost housing for 
Navy personnel would be beneficial to the 
city as well as to the Federal Government: 
Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That it endorses the mayor’s 
proposal that the city of Philadelphia un- 
dertake to make available such sum over 
$550,000 as may be necessary to acquire the 
land needed for the construction of low 
income housing for the personnel of the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, under the Capehart 


housing law; and be it further 


* 


Resolved, That the city council will en- 
act necessary legislation which will author- 
ize the city to enter into an agreement with 
the U.S. Navy indemnifying and saving it 
harmless from any costs or liability in ex- 
cess of $550,000 arising out of or pursuant 
to the acquisition of the aforesaid ground; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to Senator Strom Thur- 
mond, chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee; Senators Joseph S. Clark 
and Hugh Scott; and Congressmen William 
J. Green, Jr., William Barrett, James Byrne, 
Kathryn Granahan, Robert N. C. Nix, and 
Herman Toll; Mayor Richardson Dilworth; 
and William Rafsky, director of the Phila- 
delphia Redevelopment Authority. 


Coup in Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Iam much 
indebted to Dr. Petr Zenkl for calling to 
my attention recent articles by Mr. Lubor 
J. Zink. Mr. Zink was born in Czecho- | 
slovakia and studied economics and po- 
litical science at Prague University. 
After war service with the Allied Forces 
in England and France he joined the 
Czechoslovak -Ministry of Foreign. Af- 
fairs. After the Communist coup he 
escaped to the West with his family, 
and worked for the British Broadcasting 
Corp. until he immigrated to Canada in 
1958. He is now editor of the Brandon 
Sun in Manitoba, and has won honorable 
mention for his editorials in the 1959 
and 1960 Canadian Newspaper Awards. 
The first of his articles follows: 


.. Can It Happen HERE? 


(The following is the first part of an ad- 
dress given by Mr. Zink to the Rotary Club 
of Brandon.) 

Those of you who may have had an occa- 
sional glance at the editorial page of the 
Brandon Sun probably know that my favorite 
subject—apart from such minor digressions 
as city council performance, night shopping, 
etc.—is international politics and especially 
the general lack of understanding of the 
danger of communism to our society. 

I realize that communism is hardly a suit- 
able subject for a brief after-dinner speech 
which should be well larded with jokes to 


stimulate digestion, but perhaps you'll for- 


give me if I make no effort to make you 
laugh... 

Controlling almost half the world, and 
having already established a foothold on 
the American Continent, a base on the door- 
step of the United States from which it in- 
tends to spread, communism is not a laugh- 
ing matter. 

I am not going to bore you with the rather 


involved political and economic theory of 


communism, apart from saying that com- 
munism is not just another political move- 
ment fostered by some dictator, 
just another political party which competes 
for votes in parliamentary election contests, 
but a complete, self-contained social system 
and religion which has as much in common 
with Western social and religious ocncepts as 
water has with fire. | 
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This complete spiritual 

works as a tremendous advantage for com- 
munism in its program of infiltration and 
subversion of Western society, because it 
relies on and exploits the Western mind’s 
reluctance (and often inability) to realize 
that the aim, and so to sacred mission 
of communism is not to modify but to destroy 
our society. Not physically, but functionally. 

When Mr. Ehrushchev said, “We will bury 
you,” he did not mean a physical burial of 
Fou and me or President Kennedy, but the 
_ burial of parliamentary democracy, of the 
free enterprise economy, of every form of 
freedom as we understand it. 

How, you may ask, can the Communists 
ever hope to achieve their aim in Canada 
where the number of organized Communists 
is negligible. Surely, it “cannot happen 
Bere.“ 


I come from a country which had a par- 
liamentary system very much like that Can- 
ada has now and which was generally con- 
sidered a model of Western democracy in 
central . Our Communist party, too, 
Was negligible and most of our people used 
to pooh-pooh the danger of communism and 
say, “Surely, it cannot happen here.“ 

Yet it did happen: and it happened so 
unobtrusively and so suddenly that people 
who, like most Canadians or Americans, 
thought that good citizenship consists of ob- 
serving the laws of the land and 
one’s Own business, did not know what hit 
them. 

True, there were many favorable condi- 
tions for a Communist takeover in postwar 
Czechoslovakia which do not as yet exist 
here—such as a virtual Soviet encirclement 
_ Of the country, economy disrupted by 6 years 
- Of Nazi occupation, and several other factors 
peculiar to central Europe—but on 
the other hand the Soviet Union was by far 
not as powerful as it is now. I do not think 
I will exaggerate when I say that the shift 
in power in favor of the Communist bloc 
which occurred during the last decade makes 
Canada almost as vulnerable to Soviet pres- 
sure as Czechoslovakia was in 1948. 

Thirteen years ago a Communist take- 
over in Cuba would have been unthinkable. 
Today it not only is a fact, but Castro’s Com- 
munist dictatorship is virtually unbreakable 
because the threat of Soviet rockets makes 
it almost impossible for the United States to 
intervene. 

Under these conditions it is obvious that 
all that is needed for a Communist takeover 
of any Western country is a political up- 
heaval within that country and a Soviet 
threat of nuclear retaliation for military in- 
ee by that country’s alarmed neigh- 


In the few minutes I have, I want to give 
you a brief outline of the technique of such 
a Communist-stimulated political upheaval 
and how it can happen in Canada. 

The first precondition is to find a power- 
ful cause for the largest possible dissatis- 
faction with existing political and economic 
conditions. In the case of Cuba it was easy 
to enlist popular support for Castro’s revo- 
lution against Batista’s rightwing dictator- 
ship. In Canada such a convenient vehicle 
for Communist plans does not exist, but 
- large-scale unemployment could easily pro- 
vide the necessary spark and rallying point. 
Soviet trade policy, which is an instrument 
of Communist global strategy regardless of 
purely economic and financial considera- 
tions, therefore tries to exploit all factors 
which contribute to the growth of unem- 
ployment in Canada and other Western 
countries. In the meantime, our trade 
unions, some of which are already infiltrated 
by trained Communist organizers and agita- 
tors, are being subtly pushed into the politi- 
cal arena so that a leftist party would be 
ready to cash in on the hardship and unrest 
any new serious economic recession would 
automatically create. 
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You may have noticed that in Cuba, Castro 
paraded for quite a while not only as a 
patriot but also as a good Democrat. Any 
new leftwing party in Canada will be pre- 
sented to the public in the same light, with 
such party’s official leadership possibly sin- 
cerely devoted to democratic principles. But 
there will be, right from the start, a second- 
string leadership, manipulated by the Com- 
munists, ready to step in at the first oppor- 
tune moment. In case of large-scale unem- 
ployment and industrial unrest it would not 
be inconceivable for a leftist party to gain 
power through legitimate parliamentary 
means. From then on it would be merely 
a matter of time for the Communists to gain 
full control of such a party and deliver 
Canada under Soviet domination in the same 
way Castro has turned Cuba into a Soviet 


satellite. And the United States would be 


just as powerless to stop the process. 

All this may sound fantastic to you. Hav- 
ing seen it happen in a country just as in- 
dustrialized, democratic and orderly as 
Canada. I do not consider it at all fantastic 
or impossible, especially when I cannot help 
noticing all the preliminary preparations for 
this seemingly incredible process going on 
right now all over the country. 


Can’t We Force Talks, Too? 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD 1. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
newspapers of the country play a vital 
and most appreciated role in alerting 
the public to the issues of the day, both 
foreign and domestic. It has been 
noted by numerous commentators that 
the public seems far ahead of the Gov- 
ernment leaders in their attitude and 
desire for a firm, imaginative foreign 
policy. 

The reason for this clear-thinking 
public insight which stands in sharp 
contrast to the utter confusion in the 
State Department can obviously be 
traced to practical, forceful editorials 
bringing current issues to the public’s at- 
tention. The Chicago Daily News, 


Thursday, July 27, contained one of 


these pertinent editorials which I sub- 
mit for the Recorp. The editorial is 
entitled Can't We Force Talks, Too?” 


Can’t We Force TaLks, Too? 


With their usual gift for distortion, the 
Moscow propagandists are trying to pin the 
warmongering label on President Kennedy’s 
speech of Tuesday night. This is about the 
same as a burglar’s complaint that his in- 
tended victim keeps a gun in the house. 


It is true that the most attention- getting 


portion of the speech was that devoted to 
armament. Strength of weaponry seems to 
be the one language the Russians under- 
stand, and a clear statement of determi- 
nation on our part to fight if necessary is 
essential at this point. 

What should not be overlooked, however, 
either by the Russians or by Americans, is 
the position outlined by the President on 
negotiating differences over Berlin and other 
trouble spots. Mr. Kennedy emphasized that 
while the freedom of West Berlin is not ne- 
gotiable, any number of other matters be- 
tween the Communist bloc and the Western 
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World are subject to 3 or ad judi- 
cation. 

It is in this area that there is hope for 
peace as opposed to the catastrophe that 
would be sure to result from a continuation 
of the collision course now being traveled. 

Here, it seems to us, is the opportunity for 
a peaceful offensive on the part of the West. 
Too often, the offensive in this area as well 
as in warlike preparations, has come from the 
other side. 

rt was Khrushchev who clamored for a 
summit meeting until he got it, who agitated 
for a conference on a nuclear test ban until 
he got that. That crowning irony is that he 
reaped the credit for an apparent willing- 
ness to negotiate and then torpedoed the 
conferences after they were called. 

By advancing outrageous proposals, one 
after another, he has put the West in the 
position of eternally saying “‘no’’—and then 
sometimes retreating to “maybe” or “yes” 
when the negative answer was correct in the 
first place. 

The tendency now seems to be to hang 
back and wait for Khrushchev to call for 
more negotiations on Berlin. If he is the 
one who does the calling, the West will again 
be on the defensive, because his negotiating 
proposals will be designed to elict a “no.” 

This time, why can’t the West clamor for a 
conference, with clearly stated aims consist- 
ent with the ideals of a free people? Why 
can’t we demand, for one thing, that Russia 
live up to its postwar commitments in Berlin 


and in Germany? 


The German people—all of them, not just 
those in West Germany—were promised free 
elections and the unification of their coun- 
try. Russia has blocked that. In many other 
areas, such negotiations as there have been 
have gone only one way—Russia’s way. 

Our demands for negiotiations need not be 
farfetched or unreasonable in order to put 
the pressure of world opinion on Rusisa. And 
if the answer is a chorus of “nyet,” the world 
will at least be better informed as to the real 
builder of the roadblocks to peace. 


Battle on the Colorado 
EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


O OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the July 
issue of the Northwest Ruralite carries 
an editorial on the proposed Federal 
transmission system for the Colorado 
River storage project pointing out that 
this is the sort of fight with which those 
of us from the Columbia Basin area are 
familiar. Since this issue will be coming 
before the House in the near future, I 
commend this editorial to my colleagues’ 


BATTLE ON THE COLORADO 


The battle which was successfully fought 
in the Columbia River Basin 25 years ago 
is raging now along the Colorado. 

Occasion for the fireworks is the rapid 
progress being made in construction of the 
giant Colorado River storage project by the 
U.S. Government. As was the case with the 
Columbia River, what happens to the power 
output will depend upon who controls the 
transmission lines. 

Eighty-one representatives of public and 
cooperative electric systems in 11 States 


‘were in Washington recently to support ap- 


propriations for construction of an all-Fed- 


od 
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eral transmission system for the Colorado 
River storage project. Six members of the 
group testified before the House Subcommit- 


tee on Public Works Appropriations. State- 


ments were filed by others. 
The House Subcommittee on Public Works 
Appropriations also received a statement 


from Senator Moss, Democrat, of Utah, warn- 


ing that the offer of five private power com- 


panies to construct the lines should be eval- 


uated “by determining the overall effect of 
imposing an interconnected private monop- 
oly on the people of the Rocky Mountain 
area.“ 

Senator Moss charged that wheeling ar- 
rangements, such as the one here suggested, 
encourage the creation of interconnected 
monopolies by the private utilities over 
which little, if any, control can be exercised 
by either the Federal Government or the in- 
dividual States. The efforts of our Govern- 
ment,” he continued, “should be directed 
toward curtailing and curbing monopolies— 
not toward fostering and encouraging them 
by placing a strangling tollgate on this 
great Federal reclamation project.” 

Pointing to “the historical monopolistic 
pattern of private electric utilities” and to 
“the long-standing philosophy of Electric 
Bond & Share Co. to eliminate competition 
for their subsidiaries, associates, or clients,“ 
Senator Moss declared: “This Congress 
should have no part in imposing a super- 
monopoly on the economy of the Rocky 
Mountain area nor in giving away any Part 
of this great reclamation project.“ 

He noted that five of the seven major 
Rocky Mountain electric utility companies 
were subsidiaries of Electric Bond & Share 
Co. prior to enactment of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, and pointed 
out that least six are now clients of Ebasco 
Services, Inc., the subsidiary of Electric 
Bond & Share. 

Mayor William C. Henderson, of Colorado 


Springs, Colo., testified in favor of the Fed- 


eral transmission program as a spokesman 
for mayors and other municipal officials of 
13 communities in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
and New Mexico. 

Marion Wilson, president of Colorado River 
Basin Consumers Power, Inc., told the sub- 
committee that “by constructing segments 
of the transmission system, the private utili- 
ties would control the entire billion-dollar 
Colorado River storage project with an in- 
vestment equal to only 10 percent of the 


pProject's cost.” 


Power from the project “looks cheap only 
when compared to the price that these pri- 
vate utilities charge preference customers,” 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 


he declared. “Without a Federal transmis- 
sion system capable of delivering power to 
market areas, the value of a yardstick to 
measure the utilities’ rates is lost.” 

Harvey F. McPhail, executive director of 
Colorado River Basin Consumers Power testi- 
fied that the all-Federal system recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
endorsed by Secretaries of the Interior 
Seaton and Udall “is wholly in keeping with 
the spirit and intent of the authorizing leg- 
islation. It will interconnect the project 
powerplants, permit operation in conjunc- 
tion with other Federal powerplants, present 
and potential, so as to produce the greatest 
practicable amount of power and energy that 
can be sold at firm power and energy rates, 
and transmit power to strategically located 
load centers for delivery to preference 

customers.” 

This is a battle that never ends. Public 
spirited people far from the Colorado River 
valley know this and will rally to support of 
Federal transmission. If they fail to do so, 
the trend will spread to other regions. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 


cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Rrecorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 


. office. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 


Administration of the House of Representa- 


tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 
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